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HERE’S STILL TIME for school and church groups to order’ Press Month Exhibit 


Material, as advertised in the January issue. For a complete package send $1 to 
THE SIGN, Exhibit Dept., Union City, N. J. 











iss this month 


. . in schools and churches and auditoriums 
from Hawaii to Halifax, from Alaska to Ala- 
bama, you'll be seeing THE SIGN in a special 


setting. 


For this is February—Catholic Press Month. 
Devoted Catholics make it a month of demon- 
stration. They want to demonstrate to them- 
selves and to show others the results of their 
efforts on behalf of a cause to which they are 
committed—the Catholic Press. 


‘In vain,’ wrote the beloved Pope Pius X, 
‘will you build churches, preach missions, 
found schools; all your good work, all 
your efforts will be destroyed if you can- 
not at the same time wield defensive and 
offensive weapons of a press that is 
Catholic, loyal and sincere.” 


Prophetic? Ask the people of Germany, Austria, 
and Italy in the °30’s, as Hitler, Mussolini, and 
their cohorts took over the press. Inquire—if 
you can—of the people of Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Czecho-Slovakia, where the press has been 
thwarted, throttled, and stifled in the °40’s. 


ise Chis year 


. Catholics of free countries can well com- 
memorate their possession of a Catholic Press 
—and realize their responsibility for its future. 


With the century half gone, the Holy Year 
provides a midpoint pause to consider the role 
of the Press in Catholicism’s future. Taking the 
phrase in its widest meaning, to include the 
written word from the New Testament down to 
the present, the Catholic Press has been for 
centuries the Church’s spokesman—to the 
Faithful as well as to those not of the Faith. 


Perhaps this is why the Press has been given 
so conspicuous a place in the exhibits of Church 
activities in Rome during the Holy Year. There, 
in the special exhibit of the Catholic Press of 
the United States, you will see THE SIGN. 


ust eooelhe best 


In this Holy Year THE SIGN has a place of 
honor because it holds the Gold Medal Award 
of the Catholic Press Association of the U. S. as 
“the best Catholic magazine.” Honor, yes, but 
also a challenge—to have THE SIGN reach 
more than 200,000 out of 20,000,000 U. S. Cath- 
olics! 

Because as a reader you believe THE SIGN’s 
the best, we invite you to join our Catholic 
Press Month Campaign. You can join by help- 
ing us send THE SIGN to people who haven't 
seen it. 


A FIVE DOLLARS enables us to send THE SIGN to 
two people for a year. 

A THREE DOLLARS provides a year's subscription. 

ATWO DOLLARS—an 8-months trial subscription. 

AONE DOLLAR makes it possible to send four 
issues to One person or one issue to four persons. 

Any contribution you make will help spread THE SIGN— 

and if you wish to suggest names we'll be glad tohave them. 


po- +o -------------- 


THE SIGN Press Month Campaign Office 
| 








Sign Bidg., Union City, N. J. 


Reverend dear Father: To help you spread THE SIGN | enclose $ 
Please use it to send sample copies or subscriptions [] to persons 
whose names I've given; [] to persons of your own choosing. 


| Address...... 


Nome... 


| City & State... sili siamnandaliininsieeiiteiasine 
| SEND: [] on pany o four lesame C) 8-Mos. [] 1-Year. 





| icitcinninns 





| Address...... — 


| City & Stote.... 
i] SEND: [) on pm ia] a Issues [] 8-Mos. [] 1-Year. 








| IT I tia ccs Si caaainhieaaeieahinlteacablihaaaeanit 
| SEND: [] One Issue [] Four Issues [] 8-Mos. [] 1-Year. 


1 Also, please enter [] renew [] my own subscription 





I MY NAME 





ADDRESS . | 





CITY & STATE 





1 enclose §..... 


| 
| 
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You, loo, Can Conquers 


Your Fears 
and Find the Key to Happiness 


“THREE MINUTES A DAY” by FATHER JAMES KELLER 
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An inspiring book for the troubled in mind 
and the lonely in heart 





Yes, we want to send you a copy of ‘Three 


: FAMILY READING 
Minutes a Day” absolutely free! We think CLUB DOUBLE 
you will find the 365 little essays in this ex- GUARANTEE 


citing volume the most richly-rewarding read- 
ing you have ever done. Here is a book for 
those who seek peace of mind in a troubled 
world; here are spiritual messages which | $05 eny selec- 
illustrate, in terms of interesting everyday tion meet with 
experience, the spiritual reaches of God. The | your disapproval 
publisher's edition is $2.00, but you may have | ‘> 2" way. you 
your Copy free ; you pay nothing now, nothing fal pees oy withia 
later. Read the details of this unusual offer | 30 days after you 
below ; then mail coupon for your Free book! 


First: the Club 
guarantees the ex- 
cellence of all its 
books. Second: 





Father Keller, author 
of “You Can 
Change the World” 


PRAISE FOR “THREE MINUTES A DAY” 


have received it. 














BOOKS FOR THE WHOLE 


The Family Reading Club was founded to 
find books for the whole family—books 
which are worthwhile, interesting and enter- 
taining without being sensational. Each 
month our Board of Editors selects one book 
from among the many submitted by pub- 
lishers—the one book it can recommend most 
enthusiastically to members. These are always 
books that can be read with pleasure by 
every member of the family—books that can 
be discussed by all, that will become prized 
library volumes. 


How Club Members Save 50% 


If you decide to join the Family Readin 
Club, you will receive the Club's review of 
the forthcoming selection each month. It is 
not necessary for a member to accept a book 
each month—only four during an entire year 
to retain membership. And, instead of pay- 
ing $2.75 to $3.50 for each book purchased, 
members pay only $1.89 each—plus a few 
cents for postage and handling. In addition 
to this great saving, members receive a free 
Bonus Book of the same high quality with 


—-— FAMILY READING CLUB 
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BOB HOPE: These capsules of goodness 
are a tonic for right thinking. Three 
minutes a day seems little enough to set 
aside to ad lib with our conscience. 


FULTON OURSLER: Three minutes a 
day with this fine book will make the 
remaining 1437 minutes three times 
richer in peace and achievement. 

IRENE DUNNE: This new Christopher 
book is just the sort of thing many of us 





TAYLOR CALDWELL: I can think of 
no more inspiring guidepost to full and 
reverent living and thinking than Father 
Keller's “Three Minutes a Day.” 


PATRICE MUNSEL: Father Keller's 
book is wonderful reading for the youth 
of our nation. In fact, it should be read 
by everybody. 

GENE AUTRY: This is a book for plain 
folks like you and me. It has big ideas 


have been looking for. 


FAMILY AT BIG SAVINGS 


each four Club selections they buy. Including 
these Bonus Books, members thus save as 
much as 50% on the books they receive from 


the Club! 
Send No Money—Just Mail Coupon 


Send no money—just mail the coupon. We 
will send you your copy of Father Keller's 
“Three Minutes a Day” at once, and at the 
same time we will reserve a membership in 
your name. After you have read the story of 
the Family Reading Club, if you wish to 
cancel your reservation, merely tell us so. 
There is no obligation on your part to accept 
membership—and whether or not you join, 
your copy of ‘Three Minutes a Day” is FREE. 


If you believe in a book club which appeals 
to the finest instincts of every member of the 
family, let us introduce you to the Family 
Reading Club by sending you “Three Min- 
utes a Day,”’ together with the complete story 
of the Club. Mail the coupon now, as the 
number of free copies of this great new book 
to be distributed in this way is limited. 


for little people. 


eS ee ee es eee ee 
Mail This Coupon 


i 
ABSOLUTELY FREE ' 


“THREE MINUTES A DAY” 
a By Father James Keller 


i 
FAMILY READING CLUB, DEPT. 25! i 
i 


MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


i Please send me at once a copy of ‘Three Minutes a 
Day’’ absolutely free and reserve a membership in 
| the Family Reading Club in my name. If I do not 
t wish to join the Club I will cancel this reservation i 
within 10 days after receipt of my free Book. 
Otherwise enroll me as a member and send me 
each month a review of the Club's forthcoming se- §j 
5 lection,. which I may accept or reject as I choose. 
4 There are no membership dues or fees, only the 
requirement—if I join—to accept a minimum of 
§ four Club selections during the coming twelve 
months at only $1.89 each, plus postage and han- ] 
| dling. As a member I will be entitled to a free 
Bonus Book with each four Club selections I accept. j 
i The copy of ‘“Three Minutes a Day’’ is mine to 














y keep—free—whether or not I join the Club. E 
as. . 
B Miss (Piease Print) 
i Address. ‘ 
i City. lone. State. i 
i 0 i fee i 
5 Same price in Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont. i 
ee ee es eee ee ee 
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ARTICLES 
The American Scene 
MOGEGRE BO DOUG COONS ooo. ccscisscccicsenssesssscentes Richard L. Stokes 
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The Little Red Schoolhouse ..........................:0000065 Leon Racht 


The World Scene 
Faith and Restoration (Picture Article) 





























Four Years a Soviet Slave ...................cccceccssceeeeeseeeees Father X 
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RN NE, PE I nea cnecosics kaseccsacicacecteaconcioan .. Jim Bishop 

The Cross of God’s Justice ......................-- Gerard Rooney, C.P. 
SHORT STORIES 

ale GE TURN SE REA eae Rk cas daiteicdect Hugh B. Cave 

Cee 6 ef ee ae James A. Dunn 

Let Nothing You Dismay—Part II ................ Brassil Fitzgerald 
EDITORIALS 

IE I III 5 oa ohca nde dos as\capiancanhnces: Ralph Gorman, C.P. 

Current Fact and Comment ..................cccccossscsecsossecsscceseesseseeseces 
THE PASSIONIST MISSIONS 

50 Golden Hours (Picture Apticle) ...................ccccceccsecesseeeeeeees 
ENTERTAINMENT 

SOUS TI IO i oa 85 tis Bin cesses socetssVacdeadircoses’ Jerry Cotter 

IIE, ks bo dctnnratctpen haiti rcock<scasvdhPaidiocunnencsahicorntenes Don Dunphy 

Radio and Television .....................:00ccccccceeseseeeees Dorothy Klock 
FEATURES 

Interview—Poeme .... ...........c.ccccsccceseeeees John G. Duyn, C.SS.R. 

GMa: 40: OCU ince ied, Big 4.0 0ckocaideasyes: Katherine Burton 

OND Sori - sac sehesyeds Tsgareedapiatiiall lh<cpssisttaaee ck telat cvcesdecscevtnnictns 

Ce: A cece rinsctdinsio Dineit..deamabecaies Aloysius McDonough, C.P. 

I ics sink vedic ns da tissriiadatinvateerce Buseeco etn Walter Farrell, O.P. 

The Bishop’s Canary—Poem .................. Reuben T. Moscowitz 
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EDITORS 


Rev. Rate’ Gorman, C.P., Editor 
Rev. Damian Rew, C.P. 
Rev. Davw Butman, CP. 


Rev. Wicrrep Scanton, CP. 
Associate Editors 


CONTRIBUTING EDITORS 


Joun C. O’Brien (Washington) 
Jerry Cotter (Drama) 
Don Duneny (Sports) 
KatHerine Burton 
(Women’s Interests) 
Rev. Acoysius McDonoucn, C.P. 
ign Post) 





DorotHy Kiock (Radio) 
Currorp Lause (Poetry) 


ART DIRECTOR 
Frank Maaio 


BUSINESS-CIRCULATION 
Rev. Donato Neauis, C.P., 
Business Manager 
Rev. James A. McAcuon, C.P., 
Production Manager 
Wiuuam C, Retry, 
Promotion Director 
Frank R. Macnin 
Advertising Manager 


FIELD REPRESENTATIVES 
Rev. Pius Trevoy, C.P., Director 
Rev. Sternen P. Kenny, C.P. 
Rev. Terence Bronte, C.P. 

Rev. Atan Prenoercast, C.P. 
Rev. Joun S. Gresser, C.P. 


MISSION DEPARTMENT 
“Rev. EmManuet Tratnor, C.P., 


Procurator 
ps J SIGN, a monthiy jeation, is owned, 
ited, and ished at UNIO! +N. J. 
the Pacstcnlot Pauners. eael” Ete Det oa) 
Missions, inc.) Subecription price $3.00 per 
S.Uo ‘pet year; Poreikn, ‘3°55 ee yenneati 
checks ‘and ‘money orders should be made’ pay. 



































WHETHER YOU ARE 15 OR 75... 


READ THIS IMPORTANT MESSAGE 


New Sickness and Accident Benefits 
Include 525°° Weekly Payment Feature 





Costs Only $12 a Year— Down Payment $2.50 
Ages 60 to 69 Only $18 a Year — Ages 70 to 75 Only $24 a Year 


The older you are, the harder it is to get protection 
against financial worries that come when accident or sick- 
ness strikes. That's why the reliable North American Ac- 
cident Insurance Company of Chicago has issued a special 
policy for men and women up to 75 years of age. It helps 
meet sudden doctor and hospital bills—and the cost is 
only $12 a year for both men and women from 15 to 59 
years old . . . only $18 a year from 60 to 69 years... 
from ages 70 to 75 only $24 a year. 


No doctor's examination required, merely your own 
statement as to your present health. If your policy is in 
effect at age 75, you may even continue it to age 80 at 
no further increase in premium. ABSOLUTELY NO RE- 
DUCTION IN BENEFITS REGARDLESS OF AGE. Protects you 
24 hours a day. 


This is the popular, sound “SERIES 500" Limited Ac- 
cident and Sickness Policy which thousands of men and 
women are carrying all over the country—it pays these 
same worry-saving benefits to help tide you over expensive 
illness or accident emergencies: pays $25 a week for 10 
weeks for certain specified accidents and sicknesses; AN 
ADDITIONAL $25 A WEEK for 4 weeks for accidents re- 
quiring hospital confinement; up to $25 cash for doctor 
bills (at the rate of $3 per visit) even for a minor accident 
such as a cut finger. In case of accidental death the policy 
pays $1,000.00 cash to your family. 


This new policy also has a double indemnity feature 
covering travel accidents. You receive $50 a week if dis- 
abled by an accident in a bus, taxi cab, train, subway or 
street car, and $75 a week if the accident requires hos- 
pital confinement. The death benefit increases to $2,000.00 
if caused by a travel accident. 


In addition, the policy covers many sicknesses including 
Pneumonia, cancer, appendicitis operation, ulcer of 
stomach or intestines, diabetes, etc., paying the weekly 
benefits whether confined to home or hospital. 


Your benefits are never reduced even 
though you are also insured in a Group 
Plan, Blue Cross or other Hospitalization 
Insurance. So if you are now a member of 
some worthy hospitalization plan, you still 
need this additional protection. Only a 
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small percentage of people are confined 
to a hospital, and even then only for a 
fraction of the time they are disabled. 
Most people—over 80%—are confined 
at home where hospitalization plans do 
not apply. Or, they are hospitalized for a 
few days or a week, then spend weeks of 
convalescence at home before they can go 
back to work again. The North American 
Policy pays specified benefits regardless 
of whether you are confined to your home 
or to a hospital. 


North American Accident Insurance Company of 
Chicago has been in business for more than sixty-three 
years, and is one of the largest sickness and accident 
companies with assets of over $17,000,000.00. It has 
paid out many millions to grateful policy holders when 
they needed help most. North American is licensed by the 
Insurance Departments of 48 States and the District of 
Columbia. 


Whatever your age, whether you are young or old, you 
need this sensible, necessary protection. Get full details 
about this new policy by sending for the revealing booklet, 
“Cash or Sympathy."’ The booklet is absolutely free. It 
will be mailed without charge or obligation of any kind. 
We suggest you get your free copy by mailing the coupon 
to Premier Policy Division, North American Accident In- 
surance Co. of Chicago, 830 Broad Street, Dept. 418, 
Newark 2, New Jersey. 


| 
MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET | 
| 





Premier 
Policy 
Division | 


Please send me your FREE booklet, “CASH OR | 


North American Accident Insurance Co., 
830 Broad St., Dept. 418, Newark 2, N. J. 





SYMPATHY.” I understand there is no obliga- | 

] 
ADORESS...................... } 
CITY ZONE No........ | EP . 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| tion whatever. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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UNDER HIS SHADOW by Francis 
Shea, C.P. Ideal Book for Lent. Read 
one of its brief chapters each day 
of Lent and you'll have a better 
understanding of Our Lord's Passion 
on Good Friday. 


242 pp. 26 Chapters; Maroon Cloth..$1.00 


THE HOLY BIBLE. Buy one now to 
have for Lent—and all year round! 
This is the modern, Catholic edition 
—both Old and New Testaments. 
No. 228-—Black Cloth, Red Edges.....$3.60 
No. 02B— (Shown) Black Simuiated 
Leather, Gold Edges, Bookmark... 7.50 
No. 43D—Black Genuine Leather.....10.00 
No. 50——Deluxe, Morocco Leather...12.00 












THE PASSION PRAYER BOOK. Handy- 
size for Mass, Stations of the Cross, 
etc., with Meditations on Christ Cru- 
cified. 


384 pp. 3” x 5”. Morocco Leather..$2.00 









FOLLOWING OF CHRIST by Thomas 

A Kempis. The classic of spiritual ad- 

vice—your choice of two beautiful 

bindings: 

2003 (Shown) Morocco Grain 
Leather : $2.80 

2050 Deluxe. Calf Finish Lining ..... 4.40 










*SPECIAL OFFER: Sef of all three of the 
Booklets for 50¢—Six for $1.00. And, 
you may substitute another of our book- 
lets, “St. Paul of the Cross” for “Apostle 
of the Second Spring.” 




















































BOOKS 


and 


BOOKLETS 


For Yourself 
and 


For Your Home 

















Order Now 
From--- 





THE GEM OF CHRIST by Father 
Francis, C.P. Reads like a novel, this 
thrilling life story of a 20th-century 
saint whose whole life was a Lent of 
Love for Christ. Like St. Francis she 
received the Stigmata. 

224 pp. y $2.50 
















| PRAY THE MASS—Father Hoever's 
Missal for Sundays and Holydays. 
Easy Arrangement. Large Type in 
Red & Black. 

448 Pages. Size 34%"x 5%”. 
440/00 Black Linen Cloth Binding..$0.80 


440/13 (Shown) Black Gen. 












° ecco eescorersscsevecoseouceoooess 2.00 
440/84 Morocco Grain, Moire 








APOSTLE OF THE SECOND SPRING—Have 
you read this amazing story of the Pas- 
sionist who received Cardinal Newman 
into the Church? 48 pp. ..........cccccnnnn TOE 


CONFIDENCE IN GOD—No other booklet 
we've known has evoked the admira- 
tion this has. 96 pages. 31/2” x 5/_”..25¢ 


THINKING WITH GOD—And this latest of 
THE SIGN’s Booklets is running ‘‘Confi- 
dence” a close second. 64 pp. 5"x7”..25¢ 











THE SIGN 
Book Order Dept. 


Sign Bidg., Union City, N. J. 
THE SIGN 








For Your Own Pleasure... 
* or asa GIT 
Lilly, Windsor Sings 


An album of 12-inch, vinylite, 
nonbreakable records by the 
popular concert artist and star 
of the Rome Royal Opera. 


YOU READ ABOUT HER IN 
THE SIGN NOW HEAR 
HER SING! 


Lily Windsor, young lyric so- 
prano, who has been acclaimed 
by the press and public of Italy, 
Holland, Canada, and her own 
United States, has recorded her 
first album. 


Les Filles de Cadix (Delibes) 
Romany Life (Victor Herbert) 
#260 
Der Nussbaum (Schumann) 
Widmung (Schumann) 
Zueignung (Strauss) 
Cacilie (Strauss) 


Through the Years 
(Youmans) 

Corner in My Heart 
(Mallon-Barkley) +262 

Sold in an attractive album $5.75 

postpaid. 


Individual records $2.00 each. 


#261 


119 West 57th Street, Room 1017 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $..............fo cover cost 
of the album “Lilly Windsor Sings.” 


Enclosed find $........._.f0 cover cost of 
the following Lilly Windsor records: 
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‘‘PREFACE TO THE BIBLE’ is THE BOOK For— 
A Teachers, Seminarians, Sisters, Brothers, Priests——For Handy Reference. 
A Everyone Who Wants to Fully Understand the Bible. 

A Catholic Students at non-Catholic Colleges Who Need Answers Quickly. 

Written by Father Gerard Rooney, C.P.— 


For Your Copy, Send Only $2 to: 


Passionist Biblical Professor 


THE SIGN 
Book Dept.—Room 102 
Sign Bidg., Union City, N. J. 














To You Who Mold 
the Minds of 


Future Catholics 
Read FREE for 7 Days 


* The story of the Mass in words and pictures. The prayers 
of the priest, altar boy, people—Latin, English. Church sym- 
bols, rubric-—stations of cross, altar, sanctuary, tabernacle, 
confessional, baptistry, sacristy. Pricst’s vestments—roman 
collar, surplice, cassock, alb, stole, chasuble, chalice, mon- 
strance, crucifix, Mass Book, candies, altar cards, sacra- 
ments, sacramentals, major, minor orders. Benediction, 
Novenas, The Forty Hours, Vespers, eighteen Masses—Holy 
Days, Ember Days, Christmas and Easter seasons, Advent, 
Lent. Clerical hierarchy—Deacon, Curate, Pastor, Mon- 
tignor, Bishop, Archbishop, Cardinal, Pope. Parts of the 
Mass—<onfiteor, Introit, Kyrie, Gloria, Sanctus, Credo. 
Epistle, Gospel, Gradual, Consecration. 

Written in simple, easy language by a Jesuit Priest, illus- 
trated by a talented Catholic artist, the Catholic Picture 
Dictionary will lift you spiritually and mentally and make 
you a better Catholic and a better person 


FIND OUT THE MEANING OF — 


ABSOLUTION: A Latin word which means to free from. 
It is the remission of sin, or the punishment due to sin, 
which the priest gives when administering the sacrament 
of Penance. 

APOSTLES’ CREED: A prayer which contains a summary 
of the principal truths, or doctrines, taught by the Apostles, 
and which was mainly composed by them 

BENEDICTION: 1. The act of blessing with the sign of the 
cross performed by the clergy. 2. The name of the service 
when the Blessed Sacrament, after it has been exposed in 
the ostensorium, is adored by prayer and incensing; after 
which the priest raises the Sacred Host and blesses the 
people with it. 

BREVIARY: A book containing the prayers which must be 
said each day by every subdeacon, deacon, and priest. 
CATECHISM: A manual or guide for instruction in the 
Roman Catholic faith which employs the question-and- 
answer method. 

GLORIA: The prayer. “Gloria in excelsis Deo’’—"‘Glory to 
God in the highest’ which is either said or sung in praise 
of Almighty God during Mass immediately before the Collect. 
EXTREME UNCTION: The Sacrament of the dying at which 
the priest anoints the sick person and prays for his recov- 
ery or eternal salvation im the event of death. It absolves 
#in and confers Sanctifying Grace. 

HOLY TRINITY: The three persons: Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, in one God. 

HOLY WATER: A sacramental. Water bleased by the priest 
to which blessed salt has been added 

MADONNA: The Italian word for mother which refers to 
our Blessed Lady when she is pictured with the Infant Jesus. 


P ansi 


MISSA CANTATA: The Latin name for the High Mass. It 
means “Sung Mass.”’ 

MONSTRANCE: A metal cross having a hollow center in 
which the Sacred Host is placed. It differs from other crosses 
in having a sunburst nm and being mounted on a_base, 
80 that it can stand erect. The monstrance is used for Expo- 
sition, Benediction, and in processions of the Blessed Sacra- 


in which Holy Orders are 
worthy to receive them. The conferring 
of the sacrament of Holy Orders. 
PREDELLA: The platform on which the priest stands before 
the altar at Mass, Also called the Footpace. 
SANCTUARY: The place in the church where the main altar 
which is separated from the rest of the church 
by the Communion rail. 
SCAPULAR: The name comes from 4 .—3 word, oie. 
which means—shoulder blade. 1. by 
orders, it is a piece of cloth about aoe width rot the chewiaees 
and long enough to reach to the ankles both front and back 
when worn over the shoulders. It covers the front and back 
of the habit. 2. A sacramental of the Church and badge of 
a religious confraternity. The small scapular consists of 
small pleces of cloth connected by tape strings, each having 
some sacred picture or emblem on it. It is worn over the 
shoulders and breast to show that the wearer belongs to the 
Confraternity of the Scapular. 


Praised by Clergy the World Over 


WHY BE WITHOUT IT ANOTHER DAY? 


READ IT FREE FOR 7 DAYS 


Read it tong] for ¢ 7 days simply by sending coupon below. If you love your 


if you want 


a 
PICTURE DICTIONARY today. Send 
family, your children and your 


church, 

better Catholic, send for your copy of THE CATHOLIC 
no money. Read it FREE for 7 days. Your 

will love it. Unless you agree that “this is 


our friends 
one of the most wonderful Catholic books ever written, a 4 to us without the 


slightest obligation. Otherwise, it’s 
vostage. Mail the Free Examination Coupon (without money, “i 


yours to keep for only 00 plus a few cents 


- at once. 


ell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., Dept. SN2. 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


This book bears the imprimatur of the Roman Catholic Church 


DON‘T WAIT—MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





DUELL SLOAN 





: Oo 


Name .......+. 


SOR e eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eer eer ere ee eee 


Save shipping aecem. Enclose $2 now and we pay postage, Meney 
back if not delighted. 


= 
FREE By yy couPo i 


N 
PEARCE, ed Dept. SN2 


270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. , 


Please send me a copy of ‘““The Catholic Picture Dictionary” on Free Trial 
If I decide to keep it, I 


NOT to keep it, I will return it in a week's time and owe nothing. 


will send you $2 plus shipping charges. If I decide 











space in your daily paper in recent years, but 
the probability is that you have been given a 
badly distorted picture. One reason why the greater 
part of the press has failed miserably on this sub- 
ject is a laudable desire not to arouse anti-Semi- 
tism. Another reason----and a very decisive one in 
areas like New York, for instance—is that no great 
daily could tell the truth on this subject and stay 
in business. Its advertisers would take care of that. 

A discussion of the subject would require a 
book, but here in resumé are a few conclusions 
based on the facts and logic of the matter. 

1) Anti-Zionism is not anti-Semitic. Many 
Jews are anti-Zionist. In fact, Zionism is anti- 
Semitic because it involves aggression against a 
Semitic people—the Arabs. 

2) Need we repeat this? Palestine doesn’t 
belong to the Jews. Their claims are nearly two 
thousand years too old. 

3) Zionists are hurting the Jews of the world: 
(a) At a time when all true progress is in the 
other direction, they are erecting a state based on 
nationality, race, and religion; (b) They are plant- 
ing the seeds of future anti-Semitism by making 
Jews vulnerable to the charge of double loyalty 
and of exercising excessive political influence to 
secure ends contrary both to Christian and Ameri- 
can interests in the Middle East; (c) They are 
playing into the hands of those timid Jews and 
anti-Semites who prefer to see Jewish refugees 
settled in Israel than to make an effort to have 
them admitted to the U. S. A. or to other countries 
where they could be free and prosperous, or to 
secure a home for them in Africa, for instance, 
where they could develop their own land without 
dispossessing another people. 

4) Israel is already overpopulated but con- 
tinues to accept and even to urge immigration. 
This situation can lead only to further acts of 
aggression against the Arabs. In fact, many 
Zionists even now claim all of Palestine and Trans- 
jordan as their territory and are only waiting the 
opportune moment for further aggression. 

5) Christians have rights in the Holy Land 
far surpassing any Zionist rights. Not only is this 


ie subject of Zionism has taken up a lot of 
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true of Jerusalem but of all the sacred places 
throughout the land. Internationalization of Jeru- 
salem is a bare minimum on which the Christian 
world should insist against all opposition whether 
from Israel or Jordan. 

6) The U. N.. should make a strong, clear 
decision on the internationalization of Jerusalem 
and back it up with diplomatic and economic 
sanctions if necessary. If the U. N. cannot enforce 
its decisions on states like Israel and Jordan, then 
it is already weaker than its predecessor, the late 
League of Nations. It will have become a mere 
international debating society. 

7) Under no circumstances should we accept 
from Israel any unilateral guarantee of the Holy 
Places, and this for two reasons: (a) Again and 
again and again the Zionists bound themselves to 
protect the rights of the Arab population of Pales- 
tine. Today 750,000 of these Arabs are refugees, 
their homes and farms and vineyards taken over by 
the Jewish invaders; (b) Large segments of the 
people of Israel are pro-Russian and bitterly anti- 
Christian. Some day, in the not too distant future, 
this element may control the state of Israel. Then 
how effective would be their guarantee of the 
Holy Places? 


HE welfare of the Jews will be better served if 
| the Zionists are brought to realize that the 

future of the Holy Places is of vital interest 
to Christians throughout the world, that the brutal 
treatment of the native population of Palestine is 
a shock to the Christian conscience, that it is as 
morally evil to be anti-Christian as it is to be 
anti-Semitic, and that further gains in Isracli terri- 
tory will be more than balanced by lost good will 
and by the suspicion and hostility of large num- 
bers of people who cannot be deceived indefinitely 
about the true nature of the Palestine affair. 
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Religious News 
The Vicar of the Prince of Peace offers Mass at St. Peter's. 
Peace is the special intention of this Holy Year and should 
head the list of our intentions during this sacred time. 


Ac 
A Holy Year pilgrim is not a tourist but one who takes 
a sacred journey in a spirit of prayer and penance. In 
just such spirit, these two Italians hiked 33 days to Rome. 
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‘THereE is a man who lives down our street who maintains 
the crucial problem of the second half of this century is the 
procurement of security for the American citizen. He is all 
for pensions in industry, thinks 
John L. Lewis is on the side 
of the angels as much as he 
is on the side of the miners, 
and gets argumentative if so 
much as a hint is dropped that President Truman’s address 
on the State of the Union does not deserve to be ranked with 
Washington's Farewell Address. Maybe he is right. But there 
is a grocer on the same street who owns an exceedingly 
modest establishment. His affluence is still in the realm of 
possibility, but far from actuality. He is up in arms over 
the Government's suit against the A & P. Not that he 
harbors any sentiment toward his archcompetitor, but he 
claims he is still American enough to want free enterprise 
to exist even if it-does hurt him personally. He says Amer- 
ica was made great by businessmen free from Government 
interference, and he is still all for it. He scorns the very 
term “welfare state” and is convinced unions are the ruina- 
tion of the country, unions and the antitrust laws. 

Well, maybe he is right too. But there is another fellow 
who lives around the block. He thinks it pretty foolish to 
worry about support for farmers, social insurance, and 
strikes on the one hand and increased corporation taxes, 
monopoly regulation, and federal bureaucracy on the other. 
The atom bomb is his meat; the frightfulness of guided 
missiles and push-button warfare has so convinced him that 
the United Nations Organization is the sole hope of world 
preservation that his every worry as a citizen has to do 
with foreign policy—Formosa and Kashmir and the Soviet 
victory now in the Far East and tomorrow God alone knows 
where. Acheson haunts his dreams and the Politburo his 
waking moments. It may be that he is right, that the main 
problem of the day is the relationship among nations. 

But we venture to think that neither our friend who is 
so vocal for the so-called welfare state, nor our friend who 
spins his homely, cracker-barrel philosophy about rugged in- 
dividualism, nor our far-horizon-gazing friend around the 
block is on the right track. To be sure, each is putting his 
teeth into a genuine problem. Certainly, the solution of the 
relationship between security and freedom is important, as 
is the solution to the problem of world peace. But both 
these problems are aspects of an even greater problem. 

And that is the problem the Holy Father has asked us to 
give our thoughts and our prayers to in this Jubilee Year 
of 1950—the problem of bringing God back into the world, 
the problem of bringing the world to Christ. Without 
Christ, men are not united in the sonship of God. Without 
God, there is no fathership that makes all men brothers. 
But with God no longer an outcast in His own creation, 
with Christ and His commandments again recognized in the 
home, the marketplace, and the halls of government, then 
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The Call 
to Return 
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Peggy Reiley of Somerset, Pa., shows some of the dolls 


that children here are sending to Europe’s children. Good! 
Let the children make friends where adults made enemies. 
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Religious News 
Bishop Kiwanuka, above, is the only native African pre- 


late in the world. At the Pope’s suggestion, he is here seek- 
ings funds for a seminary. He deserves our help. 





A 
Little Sylvia just arrived to make her home here in Amer- 
ica. The President asked for a new DP bill free from 
discrimination. It would help Catholics as well as others. 



































the issues that divide men and classes and nations will jp 
capable of solution. 

“May this jubilee be the year of the great return of aj 
mankind to the divine plan,” is the cry of the Holy Father, 
He points out that man’s failure “is evident at two levels 
that of social and of international relations.” To the mis. 
guided capitalist and union leader and statesman, he says: 
“May there be a persuasive ring in the invitation to retur 
to natural and Christian principles on which is based ¢. 
fective justice with respect for legitimate freedoms; may the 
recognition of the fact that all men are equal as regards the 














inviolability of personal right put an end to the futile Ti 
struggle which provokes hatred of brother for brother,” Al 

This is the fundamental problem of our time. There cay 

be no solution to it until each individual in his own daily 
world goes into partnership with Christ. And the time for = 
action is now. do 
by 

Hias anyone been able to figure out what nation President 
Truman was talking about in his State of the Union speech “ 
on January 4? If this sounds fresh, take a look at extracts * 
from two speeches. The Presi. * 
dent said in Washington: “A " 

Which Union, year ago I reported to this 
the Soviet Union? Congress that the State of the - 
Union was good. I am happy . 
to be able to report to you today that the State of the Union . 
continues to be good. Our republic continues to increase in : 
the enjoyment of freedom within its borders, and to offer . 

strength and encouragement to all who love freedom 
throughout the world.” 
Across the world, at east longitude 115°, the Chinese 





Communists were mopping up after a conquest which put 
half a billion people under the Soviet tyranny. Here is 
what was happening in one village—the same thing occurred 
regularly wherever the Reds took over: The villagers were 
assembled in a large field decorated with nine artillery 
pieces. Attendance was compulsory—one person from each 
home, two from each organization, all teachers, and all 
students. 

An “agrarian democrat” got up and made a speech. He 
said: “Liberation will bring release to the people from the 
evils of capitalism and false democracy. Now the people 
can feel free. But you must co-operate in this new freedom. 
It will not be easy in the beginning, but you should show 
no resentment. You must have faith in your leaders and 
realize that your part in this new found freedom is one of 
sacrifice. As the Army is suffering for you, you in turn must 
suffer by showing a willingness to co-operate and to give 
of your means as the leaders determine. America is the great 
enemy of the new democracy. The world’s criminals who 
oppose world peace and the people's cause are the American 
leaders.” 

You see what makes us ask what nation the President 
was speaking about on January 4? During the past year, 
the United States had acquired a half billion new enemies. 
It had seen almost four million square miles tucked under 
the eastern fringe of the iron curtain. And the man whose 
diplomatic fumbling made it possible gets up and says: 
“I am happy to be able to report to you today that the 
State of the Union continues to be good.” 

We like Mr. Truman as a man. His manner is simple and 
friendly and suggests a wholesome outlook on life. 

We admire Mr. Truman for his social gifts. His good- 
natured chaffing of his Congressional audience on January 4 
was better than the best Roosevelt form. Neater and nicer. 

In the grotesque China policy he has followed, we impute 
to him neither conscious inhumanity toward the Chinese 
people nor malicious disregard of American liberties. In his 
State of the Union speech, we would accuse him of no 
deliberate insincerity. 
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We honestly believe that he doesn’t know any better. He 
doesn’t realize that the State of the Union has become 
shockingly perilous, and that developments in the Far East 
represent disaster. 


Ep TALBOT is a retired railroad conductor. A widower, he 
lives with his unmarried daughter, Mae, in a large town 
next to a Midwest metropolis. Mae is secretary in a small 

food brokerage in the big city. 

She makes about $100 a week. 
The Catholic Reader The Talbots are Catholics. 
And the Catholie Pressy aryest, simple ones. But not 

very enterprising. Here is the 
reason for their uninvested reserve of Catholic spirit: They 
don’t know how to go about it. Their activity is guided 
hy their reading, and they do almost no Catholic reading. 

Old Ed reads one of the metropolitan evening papers, 
and that is about all he does read. All his information 
comes from that source. There he gets ideas about what 
television programs to tune in on, how to vote, and what 
is right or wrong with the world, 

Mae reads the same paper. She brings it home to Ed, and 
takes a look at the store and theater ads while on the com- 
muters’ train. She also subscribes to one of the multi- 
million circulation women’s magazines, That makes up the 
bulk of her reading, except for an occasional book that is 
being ballyhooed. 

But don’t think that the Talbots do not get Catholic 
literature. They do—plenty of it. We have heard Mae 
assert, almost with awe, that practically every mail brings 
some sort of an appeal from a Catholic source. She tries 
to do a little for all of them. 

This means that there is much mission literature in the 
Talbot home. But a lot of it is drab and amateurish. For 
that reason, unfortunately, all of it becomes suspect. As 
a result, in the Talbot home, practically all Catholic mag- 
azines are unread. Mae considers that her money contribu- 
tion was all that was seriously desired. She can bypass the 
actual reading. An excellent Catholic magazine of general 
appeal goes untouched along with the rest. 

The diocesan weekly paper has not yet been infected by 
the trend toward professional standards which has been es 
tablished so admirably in certain neighboring dioceses. It 
stands no competitive chance against the appeal of Sunday 
comics, color supplements, and the eye-catching format and 
editing of the secular press. 

Fd is getting close to eighty, and would be a natural for 
a Catholic daily. Not a religious sheet. Just a paper with 
the same kind of news coverage, feature lineup, and pub- 
lishing standards as the one he reads. Only Catholic—in 
the sense that editorial policy would be weighted to favor 
the natural law and Christian moral principles. Ed has no 
love for pagan publications as such. Just make the cross- 
word puzzles and other things as good, and he would go 
overboard for a Catholic daily. 

Mae would be even easier. Start a women’s magazine with 
a Catholic moral tone, and she would be behind it from 
scratch, no matter what growing pains it might have. 

Actually there is a lot of worth-while Catholic literature 
available in the United States. But the big problem is to 
convince the bulk of the Catholic public. 

rhe public will never be convinced while things go on 
as they are. A great number of Catholic publishers are 
batting their brains out trying. They are using every pos 
sible penny to buy or develop the best talent in the field. 
But too many others are flooding Catholic homes with bad 
reporting and bad editing of picayune fact. The public 
won't take it. And, unfortunately, the public judges the 
probable class of a good product by its experience of the 
bad. As a result, the baby is thrown out with the bath. 


February. 1950 





Kar! Scholz of Berlin, a follower of Tito, wears a 
shirt and red tie. The schism in the Red ranks is 
remember that both sides are tarred with the same 


Diplomats fear that the ban on the Red magazine above 
will halt publication of State Dept’s “Amerika” in Rus- 
sia. Is “Amerika” found in Russian schools? We doubt it. 





Acme phot 
If anyone thinks Tie has had a change of heart, Fathers, 


Pandzic and Dragiveic, who escaped Y 
the facts! Tito has killed over 


lavia, can give 
000 Catholics! 








Acme 
Catholic Poland still refuses to bow to the Red tyrants, 
so Marshal Rokossovsky was sent to Warsaw to stress the 
need of “unification.” Another word for submission. 
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International 
Despite the tremendous submarine force of Russia, the 
State Department seems resigned to let the Reds take the 
strategic island of Formosa. When and where will we stop? 
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Having made this examination of the publishers’ and the’ 
public’s conscience, we might suggest a few resolutions for’ 
Catholic Press Month: For publishers: Offer a little more! 
quality. If possible, offer a lot more. Every little individual! 
lift given the Catholic press raises its credit everywhere. 

For the public: There is a surprising amount of excellent! 
Catholic literature published. You need it. You will like it.’ 
Don't be misled by products that depend on the blindness 
of your charity and Catholic loyalty. Give them charity. But 
shop around and you will find lots of reading worth while. 


Tue federal-aid-to-education argument is warming up again. 
Some action to help the nation’s schools is insisted upon iti 
this session of Congress. Catholic opposition to the dis- 
criminatory features of the 
various bills introduced is based 
on sound reasons. Those rea- 
sons are known. Arguments 
have not been answered, un- 
less slogans about separation of church and state and estab- 
lished religion be misconstrued as arguments. With cavalier 
disdain for the Catholic viewpoint, with lofty disregard for 
historical constitutional interpretation, the proponents for 
federal aid are again insisting that parochial-school children 
be refused even such auxiliary aids as textbooks and trans- 
portation. Public schools, which as we know them today 
date back only to the middle of the nineteenth century, 
are now being hailed as the very foundation of democracy. 
Private, particularly parochial, schools are being depicted 
as undemocratic, un-American. 

As history, and anyone can ascertain the facts at his local 
library, this is just so much piffle. But it is not merely the 
historical untruth that concerns us here. It is the practical 
stupidity of those who belittle parochial schools. Did they 
ever stop to think what would happen if their arguments 
prevailed? Just suppose we Catholics carried the reasoning 
through to the logical conclusion. Just suppose we became 
convinced parochial schools are undemocratic, un-American. 
Suppose, being good Americans, we did away with them. 

Here are a few facts for public-school champions to mull 
over. Educators meeting at Chautauqua last July gave the 
results of a survey of public-school conditions. Their con- 
clusion: the public-school system needs ten billion dollars 
in federal aid just for school construction over the next ten 
years. (The various federal-aid bills in Congress contem- 
plate the provision of only $300,000,000 a year, and this for 
current expenses.) Another fact: the annual cost per child 
for education is variously estimated; $130 seems a fair na- 
tional average. 

Now the physical plants of the Catholic parochial-school 
system at replacement value are worth between two and a 
half and three billion dollars. The enrollment in these 
primary and secondary parochial schools totals over 2,900,000 
pupils. If parochial-school children were thrown on_ the 
public-school system as a result of the arguments of par- 
ochial-school opponents, then the citizens of these United 
States would have to provide an additional $380,000,000 a 
year in taxes for the current education of these children, 
plus almost $3,000,000,000 in capital expenditure just to 
provide school buildings. And this in addition to the ten 
billion the Chautauqua deliberations decided are already 
needed for public schools. 

Is this what the critics of parochial schools wish to bring 
about? If it is, then we have a suspicion the citizens of the 
various states may opine otherwise when the issue is spelled 
out in terms of taxes. If it is not, then might it not be 
better to keep quiet? Might it not be even better to lend 
Catholics a helping federal hand in carrying the staggering 
financial load of educating almost three million American 
citizens without cost to their fellow Americans? 
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Defeat for 
years 





by RICHARD L. STOKES 


Dean Acheson has had things 
largely his own way in the 
State Department. His record 
should disturb all Americans 


HREE anecdotes, never before pub- 

lished, rear like milestones along 
the pathway of American diplomacy 
since 1941—a thoroughfare of disaster 
and enormity which has led Catholics 
to wonder whether Satan has not fixed 
his lodging in the State Department, 
having chosen that heart of the dem- 
ocratic and Christian world as_ his 
throne room and capital seat. 

The date of the first incident was 
September 4, 1939. According to habit, 
President Roosevelt was breakfasting in 
bed at the White House. Morning 
papers were scattered about the cover- 
let. Their banner lines almost cracked 
the forms with epic news. On the day 
before, England and France had de- 
clared war against Germany. Nazi tanks 
were three days beyond the Polish 
frontier. Less than two weeks had 
passed since Joseph Stalin rang up the 
curtain on World War II by signing a 
nonaggression treaty with Adolf Hitler. 

Visiting the President and wearing 
an anxious look was Adolf A. Berle, 
Jr., an intellectual prodigy of renown, 
an arch New Dealer, and Assistant Sec- 
retary of State. He stammered that 
Hitler's accomplice and America’s foe, 
Joseph Stalin, had set up an espionage 
apparatus in this country with pipe 
lines into its most treasured secrets. 

His informant, said Berle, was Whit- 
taker Chambers, Communist  go-be- 
tween, whose “contact,” a protégé of 





RICHARD L. STOKES, reporter and war 
correspondent, for many yeors covered the 
State Department for the “St. Lovis Post- 
Dispatch.” 
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No hit-or-miss artist is Acheson. He has a policy 


Associate Justice Felix Frankfurter, was 
assistant to the State Department's ad- 
viser on political relations. The name 


‘was Alger Hiss. 


President Roosevelt was far from di- 
verted. As soon as he caught the drift 
of the warning, he broke in upon it 
with his iciest accents of dismissal. 

“Adolf,” he grated, “it’s a beautiful, 
sunshiny morning. Take a walk around 
the block, and you'll feel better.” 

The White House was also the scene 
of the next episode, but the time was 
January, 1945. was on the 
eve of his black-omened flight to Yalta. 
There, among other iniquities, Catholic 
Poland was to be surrendered to armed 
atheism, and dikes were to be opened 
for sabotage of the United Nations 
through the Russian veto and for Com- 
munist domination of Eastern Europe 
and the Orient. 

A chief of from one of the 
continental states sought an interview 
with Mr. Roosevelt for the purpose of 
imploring him to be on guard against 
Stalin’s cunning and malice. The Presi- 


Roosevelt 


mission 





Harris & Ewing photos 


dent’s smile was one of Olympian 
amusement. 
“Mr. Ambassador,” he drawled, “I 


see you haven’t much confidence in 
my famous charm.” 

The diplomat was appalled. “Mr. 
President,” he gasped, “I hope you 
won't have too much confidence in it 


yourself.” 

For the third anecdote the locale 
shifts to China and the hour to the 
spring of 1946. General George C. 


Marshall was absorbed in a mission to 
implement policies drafted by the 
State Department's left-wing cell. His 
fated victim, Chiang Kai-shek, had 
submitted to injury after injury. 

At Marshall's command he accepted 
an armistice on the brink of triumph 
over the Communist enemy. He laid 
down his most potent weapon, the Na- 
tionalist Air Force. He unlocked the 
Kalgan Pass for Red Star troops, who 
thronged into Manchuria and were 
armed by Russia with material from 
Japanese arsenals. 

But the Generalissimo, for twenty 
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years the Orient’ pillar of flame 
against Communism, mutinied when 
he was ordered to invite Chinese 


Marxists into his cabinet. For the one- 
time Chief of Staff, such disobedience 
was an outrage of military insubordina- 
tion. It was punished with an embargo, 
which lasted eighteen months, upon 
shipments of munitions from the 
United States to Nationalist China. 
With that mandate it became positive 
that sooner or later China would be 
engulfed by the Soviet police empire. 
But President Truman’s Ambassador, 
at the moment, was proud of his ukase. 
“During the war,” General’ Marshall 
said to a friend, “I armed more than 
thirty Chinese divisions.” He added 
with satisfaction: “Today I disarmed 
them.” 
Incidents 
flashes 


like these are telltale 
upon the landscape of foreign 
under the Roosevelt and Tru- 
administrations. The general 
which follows will impugn no 
and assess no judgments— 
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though it appears manifest that the 
statesmen concerned have wrought 
arm to their country, wittingly or un- 
vittingly, beyond the most traitorous 
lreams of Benedict Arnold. 

West Point’s renegade could not 
have imagined an overturn comparable 
to that suffered by the United States 
during the last five years. In 1945 it 
njoyed throughout the world a su- 
premacy in arms, a moral prestige, and 
1 repute for statecraft probably unique 
n history. That hegemony, spiritual as 
well as military, lies at the outset of 
950 in ruins equivalent to those of 

uttered Berlin. The American peo- 
ple have been maneuvered into a de- 

ree of isolation which bids fair to con- 

emn them to fight World War III, 
f or when it comes, without one strong 
and trustworthy ally. 

In an effort to prove its innocence, 
the State Department has flooded the 
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land with a vast confusion of remon- 
strances and denials, explanations, 
white papers, and pronunciamentos. 
But, when the eye turns from special 
pleadings to assured, notorious facts, 
there starts into view a line of conduct 
as distinct and unswerving as a traffic 
band on a motor highway. It is as if 
Vyacheslav M. Molotov or Andrei Vi- 
shinski had been Secretary of State 
since June, 1941, and had ordained this 
directive, to be pursued at all costs: 


GCPTSHE setiled policy of the United 
States shall be to aid and abet 

the Soviet Union in creating vacuums of 
power for occupation by Communism.” 
With American help, acquiescence, 
or feeble opposition, such voids have 
been dredged on a fantastic scale in 
Europe and Asia, to be overflowed by 
Stalinist seas. Bodily annexed by Rus- 
sia since the war have been, 122,000 
square miles, with a population of 
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more than 22,000,000, in Poland, Ru- 
mania, Northeast Prussia, the Kuriles, 
Sakhalin, and Tanu Tuva in China. 
The Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, proper, today boasts an area 
of 8,473,444 square miles and a census 
of 221,384,985. 

Above and beyond these figures, the 
Soviet system, as a result of the war, 
has swept into its orbit regions of 
Europe and Asia which total 4,861,860 
square miles, with a population of 
570,000,000. Thus, fourteen men in the 
Politburo exercise more or less absolute 
sway over a_ grand aggregate of 
13,335,304 square miles and about 
791,384,000 human beings—that is to 
say, one-fifth of the globe’s land sur- 
face and one-third of all mankind. 

Not yet occupied, but at various 
stages of readiness for the process, are 
further tracts and multitudes in South- 
east Asia, India, Japan, the Philippines, 
Korea, the Levant, Western Europe. 

Gulfs scooped away and then filled 


by Communism had their genesis jn 
the Roosevelt doctrine of “uncondi- 
tional surrender.” It overthrew German 
and Japanese militarism, but also 
blasted the dams of armed strength 
which theretofore had held back Mus 
covite imperialism in Occident and 
Orient. 

The headlong dismantling of Amer. 
ica’s fighting machine after the war 
and the homeward stampede of its 
troops, ships, and planes, by Atlantic 
and Pacific, left the Red Army as the 
only surviving military power in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. The giant Euras- 
ian land mass was prostrate at the 
Kremlin’s feet. 

A backstage glimpse of the mechan- 
ism at work was afforded in testimony 
given by Adolf Berle on August 30, 
1948 before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. 
























paTRICK J. Be unheeded 
His accusat 


It was common knowledge in the 
State Department, he said, that by the 
fall of 1944 there had arisen a contest 
between two cliques regarding policy. 
A pro-Russian group was captained by 
Dean G. Acheson, then Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, with Alger Hiss, deputy 
director of the Office of Special Political 
Affairs, as his chief lieutenant. 

The opposing faction, led by Berle, 
was not at all hostile to the Soviet 
Union but ventured to hint at doubts 
as to whether its spirit of co-operation 
was not a trifle below all-out friendli- 
ness. 

The opposition was strong enough, 
Berle continued in effect, and suffi- 
ciently ardent in the Soviet cause, to 
brusk him out of diplomatic life by 
way of demotion to the ambassadorship 
in Brazil. That was his penalty for hav- 
ing dared even to question the attitude 
of Moscow. 

Light on attacks against Berle’s ver- 
acity is thrown by published records of 
the State Department. They present 
evidence of something like a clean 
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sweep of his adherents and a singular 
upsurge of fortune in the case of 
Acheson's disciples. 

In August, 1945, Acheson himself 
found reward in his advancement to 
the office of Under Secretary of State, 
which he held until July, 1947. Be- 
cause of frequent overseas journeys by 
Secretaries James F. Byrnes and Mar- 
shall, Acheson during much of this 
period served as Acting Secretary, ad- 
ministering policy, attending cabinet 
meetings, and representing the Depart- 
ment in other top-level functions. 
After eighteen months of private law 
practice, he became Secretary of State 
on January 21, 1949. 

Compensation for 


Alger Hiss was 
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rapid. In January, 1945, he was pro- 
moted to full director of the Office of 
Special Political Affairs. General Mar- 
shall’s top adviser during the Chinese 
mission was W. Walton Butterworth, 
Minister-Counsellor at Nanking. By 
way of recognition of his services in 
helping deliver China to Communism, 
he was appointed director and then 
Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern 
Affairs. 

Among Foreign Service officers sent 
home by Ambassador Patrick J. Hurley, 
who accused them of leaking informa- 
tion to the Chinese Communists, were 
John S. Service, second secretary in 
Chunking; and John P. Davies, Jr., 
political adviser to General Joseph W. 
(“Vinegar Joe”) Stilwell, the “evil 
genius of China.” 

Service is now director of Far East 
placements in the Division of Foreign 
Service Personnel. If a candidate fails 

hew closely to the orthodox line, 
Service is in a position to shunt him 
away to Zanzibar or Patagonia. Davies 
is Far Eastern expert of the department's 
Policy Planning Staff, where his views 
must have clashed bitterly with those 
of its director, George F. Kennan. 
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In that case Service had power 
enough to defeat his boss, though 
Kennan is recognized as the most bril- 
liant star of the Foreign Service. On 
January 1 he was relieved of two key 
jobs—director of the Policy Planning 
Staff and Counselor of the department. 
With elaborate and dubious explana- 
tions he was sent on a tour of South 
America and Africa and 
that he would retire in June. He is 
known to have been shocked by the 
department’s abject failure in China 
and had no reticence about saying so. 

Another Foreign Service man of 
whom Hurley disapproved was Ray- 


announced 


WEN LATTIMORE ess 
Chief liability for 


Ludden, 
“Embassy” 


mond P., 
rival 


a staff officer of the 
which State Depart- 
ment career men set up on behalf of 
General Stilwell. When John Leighton 
Stuart was made Ambassador to China 
in 1946, Ludden emerged as Counselor 
and First Secretary. He came to be 
rated as actual chief of mission, with 
Stuart, now in his seventy-fourth year, 
figurehead. Today Ludden is 
Counselor of Legation Dublin. 

Alleged to have been the depart- 
ment’s “spy” on Lieutenant General 
Albert C. Wedemeyer was another 
Foreign Service officer, Philip  D. 
Sprouse. Wedemeyer, who replaced 
Stilwell, was suspected of being less 
than fiery in his admiration for the 
Communist leader, Mao  Tse-tung. 
Sprouse’s job was to sit in and report 
on all the General's conversations. He 
was summoned to Washington in 1947 
and recently became director of the 
Office of Chinese Affairs. 


S Under Secretary, Acheson was re- 
A sponsible for instructions which 
guided Marshall's Chinese errand, but 
which undoubtedly had the General's 
personal approval. Drafting of the 
actual papers is attributed to John 
Carter Vincent, then director of the 
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Office of Far Eastern Affairs. His 
recompense was advancement to the 
class of career minister. He was slated 
to be Ambassador to China. But it 
proved impossible to obtain Senate 
confirmation without a solemn pledge 
that Vincent would not be assigned to 
any post in the Far East. He was sent 
as Minister to Switzerland. 

Casualties on the other side, in ad- 
dition to Berle himself, are listed as 
including Ambassador Hurley, a former 
Secretary of War; Joseph C. Grew, 
wartime Ambassador to Japan and 
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later Under Secretary of State; Dr. 
Stanley K. Hornbeck, special assistant 
to the Secretary, who was disposed of 
with an appointment as Ambassador to 
the Netherlands; Joseph W. Ballantine, 
director of the Office of Far Eastern 
Affairs, who was eased into another 
unit of the department and escaped to 
the Brookings Institute; Everett F. 
Drumright, consul at Nanking; and 
Grew’s first assistant, Eugene H. 
Dooman. 

To Loy W. Henderson belongs the 
distinction of having twice been exiled 
for independence of character. As as- 
sistant chief of the European Affairs 
division, he was found lacking in rever- 
ence for the Roosevelt-Stalin idyl and 
was packed off to be Minister in Iraq. 
Brought home to direct the Office of 
Near Eastern and African Affairs, he 
took the unpopular side of the Pales- 
tine issue and was banished to Pakistan. 

Three men outside the department 
are credited with having given notable 
succor to the “Acheson thesis.” The 
most conspicuous is Owen Lattimore, 
former political adviser to Chiang Kai- 
shek and deputy director of Pacific 
operations for the Office of War In- 
formation. An early champion of Red 
China, he has consistently supported its 
interests and is charged with front- 
rank liability for the Chinese debacle. 
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He is director of the Page School of 
International Relations at Johns Hop- 
kins and one of the department's most 
valued consultants. : 

Dimmer to the public eye are Edward 
C. Carter, secretary-general of the left- 
wing Institute of Pacific Relations; 
and Mortimer Graves, administrative 
secretary of the Council of Learned 
Societies. The Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations is Acheson’s recruiting ground 
for ace personnel. A directory of in- 
dividuals with Far Eastern experience 
has been kept for years by the Council 
of Learned Societies, which has become 
the department's principal recourse in 
screening applicants for jobs in that 
region. This service is maintained with 
Rockefeller funds. 

In 1940 Graves promoted a concert 
at the Stadium in Washington, nomi- 
nally for Chinese relief, with Paul 
Robeson as soloist. Among the patrons, 
until they withdrew, were Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, the Chinese Ambassador, 
and Mrs. Gifford Pinchot. There was 
a scandal when Mrs. Pinchot charged 
publicly that half the proceeds were 
earmarked for a Communist organiza- 
tion, the National Negro Congress. 

\ Red Cross worker by profession, 
Carter was president of Russian Relief 
in 1941-45 and was decorated by the 
USSR with the Order of the Red 
janner. From the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, Acheson mustered two of his 
committee of three for drafting a new 
Chinese policy—its former chairman, 
Professor Philip C. Jessup, and _ its 
quondam treasurer, Everett N. Case, 
president of Colgate University. 

Besides acting until recently as Am- 
bassador-at-large to the United Nations, 
Dr. Jessup compiled the White Paper 
with which dying China was stabbed 
in the back. His committee, as it was 
selected to do, reported that the be- 
trayal of Chima was actually a high- 
minded extension of the Open Door 
and that choice of their form of gov- 
ernment should be left to the Chinese 
people—signifying, under present cir- 
cumstances, the Chinese Communists. 

Over a period of years the Rocke- 
feller Foundation has contributed more 
than a million dollars to the Institute 
of Pacific Relations and has given im- 
portant backing to the Council of 
Learned Societies. Raymond D. Fos- 
dick, president of the Foundation, was 
the third member of Acheson’s China 
policy committee. 


ISTORY, of course, will seek to ad- 
judge responsibility for measures 
which have brought not only the 
United States, but democratic and 
Christian civilization, thus far on the 
road to disaster, 
Absent from the roster of defend- 
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ants can scarcely be Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, who for more than twelve years 
was his own Secretary of State; and 
Dean Acheson, who for nine years— 
except for eighteen months—has been 
a continuing and ascendant luminary 
in the firmament of state. 

Russia’s immense gains could not 
have been achieved without Roosevelt's 
“great gamble”—as he himself termed 
it—that trust could be reposed in 
Joseph Stalin's good faith, though the 
past record was scarlet with his crimes 
of duplicity and malevolence. 

With Acheson in charge, Spain was 
outlawed from the household of peo- 
ples and is being forced deliberately 
into bankruptcy and collapse. The Na- 
tionalist regime is the only power to 
have met Communism face to face, in 
arms, and to have defeated it. That, pos- 
sibly, is Franco’s unpardonable offense. 

Under the leadership of Roosevelt 
and Acheson, the American people 
have been persuaded to put all the 
eggs of their destiny in a pair of highly 
fragile baskets—Western Europe and 
the United Nations. Disarmed, de- 
moralized, impoverished, and honey- 
combed by Marxism, Western Europe 
cannot be relied upon, either now or 
in the calculable future, to stand up 
in war against the Soviet Union. 

Like the Maginot Line of France, 
the United Nations may serve to lull 
the United States into a passive psy- 


- chology and false sense of security. Al- 


ready this proposed rampart of defense 
has been riddled again and again by 
the Soviet veto. It is so wanting in 
realistic strength that it has been de- 
fied with impunity by the small Union 
of South Africa and was challenged 
lately to a showdown of force by the 
Israeli Republic, a nonviable colony 
of American Jewry which would perish 
without subsidies wrung from earnings 
in the United States. 

There are signs that Stalin has con- 
strued the surrender of the Western 
powers in China as another Munich, 
flashing the green light for his long- 
revolving plan to hurl a Communist 
German army from the East upon West 
Germany in a campaign of “national 
liberation.” With Marxism on_ the 
Rhine, France would be expected to 
collapse and with it all that remains 
of free Europe. 

Then, like mists before a hurricane, 
would vanish those gossamer walls of 
security which the United States has 
constructed at such expense and which 
are particularly associated with Ache- 
son’s name—the Marshall Plan, the 
Atlantic Treaty, the Arms Assistance 
Program, the Western European Union. 

Since Roosevelt's death, Acheson, for 
good or evil, has had things largely 
his own way, though serving under 








three Secretaries of State and a new 
President. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr, 
was only a stopgap. Byrnes, a small. 
town politician, knew nothing about 
foreign affairs and troubled himself stil] 
less. Believing in his heart, as a West 
Pointer, that war alone can settle any. 
thing, Marshall despised diplomacy, 
Foreign policy is several stratospheres 
over Harry S. Truman's head. Com- 
monly he does as he is told, unless, as 
in Palestine, matters chance to touch 
upon the single trade he knows—win- 
ning elections and influencing ballots, 


EFORE what he fancied to be Mar- 

shall’s soldierly grandeur, Truman 
groveled in awe. He is impressed to 
the point of terror by Acheson's 
Harvard intonation, his air of patrician 
insolence, and a fluency of rhetoric 
which must seem, for an artless boy of 
Independence, Missouri, to partake of 
the supernatural. 

It is possible that Alger Hiss has the 
makings of a Robespierre. Like him, 
at the Harvard Law School, Acheson 
enjoyed the privilege of being indoc- 
trinated by Professor Frankfurter. But 
Acheson strikes one as an astute career- 
ist, with the ethics of a lawyer and the 
morals of a sophist. As Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, with Roosevelt for 
client, he cheerfully followed the Mos- 
cow line. On his own, under Truman, 
he is anti-Communist in Europe and 
Russophile in Asia. Like a sophist, he 
is prepared at a moment's notice to 
improvise an ingenious discourse on 
either side of the same question or on 
both sides at once. 

There is temptation now and then 
to wonder whether he is ever haunted 
by ghosts—for example, the specters of 
James V. Forrestal, Secretary of De- 
fense; John G. Winant, Ambassador to 
England; Lawrence Duggan, for nine 
years chief of the Division of American 
Republics; and Sumner Welles, for six 
years markworthy and puissant as 
Under Secretary of State. 

At least Acheson is suspected, on one 
occasion, of having known a_ twitch 
of remorse. Perhaps that also has never 
been published. Shortly after becoming 
Secretary of State, he made a confes- 
sion to an American who is prophetic 
in his zeal against Communism. 

“You know,” the Secretary mur- 
mured ruefully from the depths of a 
chair, as he stretched his legs toward 
the fireplace, “I was 100 per cent 
wrong about Russia.” 

But a lone swallow of repentance 
does not make a summer of conversion. 
And there is a popular pleasantry 
which is attaching itself more and more 
to Dean G. Acheson. Justly or un- 
justly, it labels him as “the Red Dean 
of the State Department.” 
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Must food be priced out of the reach of the poor while the Government 


Sec. of Agriculture Chas. Brannan 









buys up huge surpluses? Here is a sane analysis of a very knotty problem 


HE average urban housewife has 

never been able to make head or tail 
of the farm price-support program. All 
she knows that last fall, 
when the grocer was telling her she 
was paying 85 to 90 cents a dozen for 
eggs because they were scarce, the 
Government was buying them up by 


about it is 


the carload and burying them in caves 
and warehouses throughout the coun- 
try. Also she knows that huge mounds 
of the best grades of potatoes bought 
by the Government were rotting while 
she was paying seven or eight cents a 
pound for walnut-sized seconds. 

Mrs. Urban Housewife probably does 
not know that the Government also 
is stuck with large quantities of other 
edibles and has no idea of how to get 
rid of them. For example, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has on hand 
10,000,000 pounds of butter, 120,000,000 
pounds of dried milk, 24,000,000 
pounds of dried prunes, 11,000,000 
pounds of raisins, 500,000,000 pounds 
of dried, edible beans. 

On all these surpluses the Govern 
ment stands to lose approximately 
$675,000,000. Some $450,000,000 has 
been sunk in potatoes alone; $81,238,- 
081 in eggs: $84,000,000 in wool, and 
in other perishables $67,000,000. 
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are, how 
ever, they represent but a small fraction 
of the taxpayers’ money that has been 
poured out during the last fifteen years 
to support ol 


Substantial as these losses 


hold up the prices of 
farm products lo crop growers alone, 
from 1934-1948, the Government paid 
in cash or $10,000,000,000. By 
far the greatest part of these payments 
went to the 


crops— corn, 


loans 


growers of so-called basic 


wheat, tobacco, rice, pea 
nuts, and cotton. 

Up ull now most of the money laid 
out for support of the prices of so 
called basic crops has come back to the 
Government. During the war and the 
immediate postwar years it was possible 
to work off most of the accumulated 
surpluses in Europe. But it will be a 
different story in 1950. will be 
no foreign market for agricultural 


products, to speak of. Exports have al- 


There 


most completely dried up because of 
the dollar shortages in Western Europe 
and the Eastern Europe 
behind the iron curtain. Moreover, the 
new farm program calls for support of 
a wider range of commodities than any 
of its predecessors, and it is estimated 
the CCC will title holder in 


isolation of 


become 


the 1950 


$2,000,- 
000,000 worth of farm products. So the 


fiscal year of about 
prospect is that the Government's 
commodity surpluses will get bigger and 
bigger and the support program will 
become increasingly more costly. 

Government farm supports date back 
to the days of the depression, but the 
parity price scheme goes back only to 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938. The early farm support schemes 
were merely government purchases of 
accumulated farm surpluses, aimed at 
redressing the supply and demand sit- 
uation and thus stimulating _ prices. 
These failed for the most part because, 
while the Government recognized that 
over-production was the cause of the 
farm depression, no effort was made to 
curtail production. In 1933, the first 
program offering payments for reduc- 
tion of acreage in cotton, corn, tobacco, 
rice, and hogs went into effect. The 
money for the payments was to be 
raised by “process” taxes levied on 
users of the products. The Supreme 
Court declared it unconstitutional. 

By the time the 1938 AAA act came 
up for debate in Congress a new con- 
cept had been developed by the ad- 
vocates of farm support. It still was 
recognized that the farmer should be 
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Above, fifty tons of potatoes were doused with kerosene and 
burned. Government ordered it because of a glutted market 


required to avoid overproduction in 
return for government aid. But control 
over production lost its place as the 
main objective of the support program. 
Instead, there was introduced the 
premise that national prosperity de- 
manded that the farmers’ purchasing 
power should be kept relatively con- 
stant. While other segments of the 
economic family—particularly those with 
fixed incomes—would have to take their 
chances with the ups and downs of the 
dollar, the purchasing power of the 
farmers’ dollar must be sustained. And 
the way it was proposed to do this was 
to make sure that at any time the 
farmer's income would have the same 
purchasing power as his average in- 
come for the base period, 1909-1914. 
In other words, if the price a farmer 
received for a bushel of wheat in the 
1909-14 period bought eight gallons of 
gasoline, then he should receive for 
his wheat in 1949 enough to buy eight 
gallons of gasoline at the current price. 
This correlation of the farmers’ cur- 
rent income with the purchasing power 
of their 1909-1914 income is what is 
known as maintaining parity. Methods 
by which farm prices have been kept 
it or near parity have varied in detail 
from time to time since the 1938 act 
was written, but basically they are the 
same. When the price of a basic farm 
commodity in the open market drops 
below the point where its purchasing 
power would equal that of the base 
period, the Government steps in to 
bolster the market. If the crop is suit- 
ible for storage, like corn, the Govern- 
ment may make a loan to a farmer 
so that he can hold for a more favor- 
able price or the Government may buy 
the corn outright. In the case of per- 
ishables like eggs or potatoes the Gov- 
ernment moves in and pays cash. 
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To those who protest that parity 
price supports make the farmers a 
privileged class—the only group with a 
guarantee against inflation—the farmers 
and their friends in Congress have a 
variety of answers: 

First, they point out that parity prices 
merely serve the same purpose as 
labor’s minimum wage, conveniently 
overlooking the fact that the minimum 
wage is paid by the employers and 
eventually by consumers—not by the 
taxpayers. 

Second, if price supports are a sub- 
sidy, so are social security payments, 
so are private pensions. And in neither 
of these do the farmers benefit. 

Third, the farmer sells on an un- 
protected market, while the manufac- 
turer has the tariff. The farmer sells 
as an individual; he has no ways of 
controlling production or fixing prices 
such as are available to the manufac- 
turers of steel, aluminum, copper, auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, and other mass- 
produced goods. Therefore, the farmers 
argue, they are entitled to call upon 
the vast purchasing power of the Gov- 
ernment to redress the market when 
prices start going against them; other- 
wise they would be utterly defenseless. 


HE newest—and perhaps the most 

persuasive—argument for farm sup- 
ports, one favored in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is that the na- 
tional prosperity is intimately linked 
with farm prosperity. This is an ele- 
mental observation with which hardly 
anyone would disagree. When the farm 
income is down, the national income 
goes down. All our de»ressions have 
been farm led. Wheri the farmers’ cash 
runs out, some 20,000,000 consumers 
stop buying farm implements, house- 
hold appliances, automobiles, and the 


like, and soon factory production falls 
off and factory workers join the ranks 
of the unemployed. 

Not only is there a relationship be. 
tween farm income and _ national jp. 
come, but government economists haye 
discovered that the relationship js 
definite enough to be expressed roughly 
in a formula. That is, that national jp. 
come is approximately seven times farm 
income. If it is not precisely seven 
times, it is nearer seven than six or eight 
times. You can go back through the 
years and the relationship holds. Ip 
1933 farm income was about $6,000, 
000,000; national income $42,000,000, 


000. In 1948 farm income was $34. 
000,000,000; national income about 
$231,000,000,000. 


No one professes to know whether 
farm income governs national income 
or vice versa. Government economists 
say it makes no difference. Their point 
—and this is the main justification of 
the farm support program in their eyes 
—their point is that if you are to have 
a national income sufficient to support 
the economy at a high level then you 
must establish farm supports sufficiently 
high to produce a farm income one 
seventh of the desired national income. 

If you set out to support a lower 
level of farm income, so the argument 
goes, your national income will drop 
accordingly. And since the national 
budget in 1950 probably will exceed 
the total national income in 1933, the 
government economists say we have no 
choice but to support a high level of 
farm income in order to have a na 
tional income big enough to pay our 
high taxes and support our economy. 

Critics of the support policy can 
admit the desirability of maintaining 
a high level of farm income without 
approving the parity price scheme. The 
critics can and do object to the Gov- 
ernment’s spending taxpayers’ moncy 
to keep farm prices at parity or near 
parity and at the same time compelling 
farmers to produce less. A more sensible 
approach, the critics say, would be en- 
couragement of abundance rather than 
artificial scarcity and the improvement 
of marketing methods so that the farmer 
could get his products in the hands of 
the consumer at a fair price. We have 
overproduction of food only in the 
sense that more is produced than the 
public has the money to buy; so the 
price is forced down whenever produc- 
tion outruns the “market.” But a great 
many people in this country are not 


getting enough to eat. If marketing » 


methods were improved so that the 
food could reach these people at a 
price within their means, there would 
be no farm surpluses. This is not merely 
a city man’s argument; it was a view 
widely expressed by farmers at the 
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recent Republican farm conference at 
Sioux City, lowa. 

The housewives who were paying 
high prices for eggs and potatoes last 
fall, while the Government was taking 
these foods off the market and storing 
them or letting them rot, naturally 
directed their resentment at the Gov- 
ernment rather than at the corner 
grocer. Actually, evidence of a direct 
relationship between high retail prices 
and the price support program is slight. 
When eggs were bringing 85 to 90 
cents a dozen in the corner store, the 
Government was paying the farmer 
only 45. Wheat was allowed to drop 
from $3 to $2 a bushel last year, but 
the price of bread remained unchanged. 
Potatoes for which the farmer was paid 
$2 a bushel by the Government were 
bringing $4.30 to $4.80 in the retail 
stores. Foodstuffs sold in New York and 
Brooklyn doubled in price from the 
time they left the piers in Hoboken 
and Jersey City. The high cost of 
handling and processing food after it 
leaves the farm accounts for most of 
the retail market increase in price. 


HERE the costs of the price sup- 

port program hit the consumer is 
not so much in the retail price he pays 
for his food but in his tax bill. As we 
have said, the Government expects to 
spend $2,000,000,000 in supporting 
farm prices this fiscal year. If it fails 
to recover any part of this sum, the 
cost in taxes will average $15 a head 
for each man, woman, and child. 

The most glaring weakness of the 
1949 farm support scheme was the eggs 
and potato programs which took huge 
quantities of these commodities off the 
market at a time when the householder 
was paying top prices. Consumers felt 
that the Government was snatching 





eggs and potatoes right out of their 
mouths. 

Correction of this defect in the pro- 
gram was what Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles F. Brannan had in mind when 
he proposed his farm support program. 
He suggested that farmers should pro- 
duce so-called perishables—pork, beef, 
dairy products, poultry, potatoes, vege- 
tables, and fruits—without restriction. 
These products would be permitted to 
find their own natural price in a free 
play of demand and supply. The dif- 
ference between this free price and the 
support price would be paid’ directly 
to the farmer from appropriations made 
by Congress. 

Another Brannan innovation was a 
new support formula. Instead of 90 per 
cent of parity, Brannan would give the 
farmer a price that would assure him 
an income equal to his average income 
for the preceding ten years: in effect, 
100 per cent of parity. 

The Brannan plan also provides for 
mandatory 100 per cent price supports 
on the so-called basic commodities, 
wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, milk, eggs, 
chickens, hogs, beef, cattle, and lambs, 
but the growers would first have to ac- 
cept acreage or production restrictions. 
All other agricultural commodities the 
Secretary could support at any percent- 
age of parity from 0 to 100, according 
as he deemed proper. 

Never a believer in a price support 
system that benefited large-scale com- 
mercial farming, Brannan proposed to 
limit his plan to family-size farms. 

The Brannan plan eliminated the 
most criticized feature of previous sup- 
port plans—the senseless accumulation 
of perishable food products. But it got 
a sharp rebuff in Congress. 

When Brannan introduced the plan, 
the country was about to move away 


Buckets of eggs to be stored away. The farmer received 
forty-five cents for them. Stores sold them for eighty. 
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from the wartime premise that the 
farmer was entitled to 90 per cent of 
parity as a sort of iron-clad guarantee. 
The Republican-controlled Eightieth 
Congress had passed a bill by Senator 
George Aiken, of Vermont, which es- 
tablished the principle that farm sup- 
port prices should be flexible. They 
should vary according to the crop and 
market situation; if the crop were 
large, threatening a heavy surplus, price 
supports could be as high as 90 per 
cent of parity, but if the crop was small 
the supports could drop as low as 60 
per cent. Supporters of the Aiken plan 
took the view that the purpose of the 
farm support program was to put a 
floor under farm prices, not to peg the 
price at 90 per cent of parity. Aiken's 
bill was passed late in 1948, but the 
flexible schedule was not to go into 
effect until January 1, 1950. 

As soon as the Democrats got control 
of Congress in 1949, pressure was 
brought mainly by the Southern cot- 
ton and tobacco growers to shelve the 
Aiken act and reinstate the 90 per cent 
bill that had been in effect during the 
war. The farm organizations got behind 
the drive, at the same time hurling 
denunciations at the Brannan plan. 
This “socialistic” scheme, they said, 
would bankrupt the treasury. One 
estimate was that it would cost $18,- 
000,000,000 a year, although Brannan 
estimated it would cost less than the 
current plan. Moreover, the farm 
spokesmen cried, the farmers would not 
demean themselves by taking handouts 
from the Government. The Brannan 
plan was sidetracked. 

The bill that finally was passed was 
a compromise between what the 90 per 
cent stand patters wanted and the 
flexible program supported by the Re- 
publicans in the Ejightieth Congress. 
Drafted by Senator Clinton P. Ander- 
son, former Secretary of Agriculture, 
this bill provides for mandatory sup- 
ports in 1950 at 90 per cent of parity 
for wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, rice, 
and peanuts. In subsequent years the 
supports may vary between 75 and 90 
per cent, according to the crop situa- 
tion. No supports are provided for 
perishables, but the Secretary may step 
in and support such a commodity when 
he deems it necessary to protect the 
growers from disaster. 

The Anderson bill settles none of the 
problems of long-range farm price sup- 
port. It will almost certainly cost more 
than the country will stand for. It 
makes no adequate provision for dis- 
posal of surpluses acquired in the 
course of the price support operations. 

We shall see another attempt by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and his sup- 
porters in Congress to put over the 
Brannan plan in the present session. 
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Amid scenes of medieval pageantry and costumes, the four-hundred- 


e year-old Salzburg Cathedral was recently rededicated. This ancient 
Faith an structure, the largest and most perfect example of Italian Renaissance 
architecture in Middle Europe, was badly damaged by bombs. Almost 

immediately the inhabitants of the city set about rebuilding it. For 

them the cathedral is more than an architectural masterpiece; it is the 


house of God in which their ancestors had worshipped for centuries, 
The pictures shown here were taken on the day of rededication. The 
ceremony culminated in placing the cross upon the cupola. One hundred 


thousand people were.on hand, for the restored cathedral is a symbol 
of their strong faith that survived long persecution and a ruinous war, 


[hese men are watching attentively 
during the ceremonies of the Mass. 


The lady with the large hat reading 
the program is a native of Pinzgau. costumes. 


A farmer couple dressed in ancient 
Mom carries the lunch, 
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Militia men, dressed in costumes reminiscent of Paul Revere, march into 
the Cathedral Square. Their wives precede them carrying lunch baskets. 
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Quartette of trumpet- 
ers herald the arrival 
of the Papal Nuncio 
at the gates of the city. 








Part of the thousands that stood in 
the Cathedral square during the 
beautiful rededication ceremonies. 


Two typical farmers from Salzkam- 
mergut watch with interest the 
placing of the cross on the cupola 
of the Cathedral of their ancestors. 
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The stern face swam 
forward in the light 


DDIE REED had been at the Bril. 

lon place only a week when 
Kanari, the houseboy, brought him the 
pigskin pouch of diamonds. It had been 
a trying week, even for a rugged young 
Government man with romance on his 
mind. The plantation lay miles from 
the coast, the houses were shacks, the 
heat and insects all but intolerable. 

Sent across from Cebu to investigate 
reports of a white man’s death—an as 
signment he had jumped at, after meet- 
ing Julie Brillon in Cebu City—Eddie 
had not expected to find the island one 
of the worst pestholes in the Philippine 
backwaters. Pretty white girls belonged 
on the hemp and sugar and copra is 
lands, where life was easier. 

Here the natives were hungry and 
seemingly hopeless. Not from exploita- 
tion, either; there was nothing to ex- 
ploit. And Julie's father, a retired col- 
lege professor from Manila, had turned 
out to be a starchy, suspicious fanatic 
who spent his time foolishly striving 
to grow cane in a rank cogonal where 
it couldn’t be grown. 

“You like buy, Mr. Reed?” On Bril- 
lon’s veranda the houseboy hovered be- 
side him, black eyes twitching in an 
anxious face. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Eddie replied 
cautiously. “Where'd you get them?” 

“There!” The boy's vague gesture 
took in half the island. “Can get more. 
You like more?” 

“What good are they?” 

The boy seemed puzzled. “You no 
pay something? No give tobacco even?” 

Eddie almost stopped _ breathing. 
Tobacco, for diamonds worth a fortune? 
“Suppose”—he fumbled for his cigarette 
lighter—“I give you this. All right?” 

Kanari snatched, whirled, and was 
gone. 

Eddie thrust the pouch into his shirt 
and stood up. Inside the house, Julie 
Brillon was singing as she set the table 
for dinner. He turned, caught a glimpse 
of her through the window screen— 
lovely, dark-eyed girl, genuinely fond 
of the islands. I'd have been head over 
heels in love with her in another week, 
Eddie thought, whether her father ap- 
proved or not. 
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What secret held Julie and her father on this wretched island? 
In a handful of diamonds, Ed Reed thought he had 


Did she know what her father was 
up to? He couldn't believe she did, and 
was tempted to go in and ask her. Then 
he saw Brillon plodding toward the 
house from the cane fields, dabbing a 
white handkerchief at his pale, tired 
face. 

Got to clear out, Eddie thought. Got 
to report this at once to headquarters 
before he learns I've discovered his 
secret. Or the same thing will happen 
to me that happened to Sanderson. 
Sanderson was the man whose death 
he had been sent to investigate. The 
man who—according to Brillon—had 
fallen into the river, in the dark, and 
drowned, 

Eddie hurried to his shack at the 
edge of the clearing, wishing there were 
some way he could say good-by to 
Julie, but knowing it was impossible. 
The sun had set half an hour ago. The 
trip to the coast would be rough in 
the dark after so much rain; the trail 
crossed and recrossed the river every 
time it took a notion. Ignoring his duf- 
fel—too heavy to lug six miles on foot 
—he snatched up a flashlight and slid 
out the doorway. He had no gun. Bril- 
lon had begged him to put it in the 
strongbox at the house, for safekeep- 
ing. 

The night was a lake of ink, fireflies 
swimming through it like phosphores- 
cent fish. Eddie shivered. But he 
couldn’t have it out with Brillon here, 
unarmed, at the mercy of Brillon’s boys. 
He had to get to the authorities with 
his information. He looked back once 
at the pale windows of the big house 
and heard Julie singing. A native song. 
A love song. Would he ever see her 
again, after exposing her father? More 
likely she would hate him. The thought 
shook him like an overdose of quinine, 
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found a clue—and it pointed to murder 
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but he turned and plunged on. The 
jungle shut like a door behind him. 

The first river crossing was not so 
bad. Brillon’s boys had built a bridge 
—beyond it a path led through the 
bush to the cane fields. Cane fields! 
What a laugh! But at the second cross- 
ing, a mile below, he had to walk a 
log laid bank to bank, against which 
the stream burst in fury. And he knew, 
so soon, he was being followed. 

Of course. Brillon had expected him 
for dinner, missed him, investigated. 
Now the natives were after him. At 
every halt he heard them. A scrap of 
voice on the wind, footbeats throbbing 
in the black earth. He doubled his ef- 
forts. But what chance had he, a white 
man who had traveled the trail only 
once, and then with guides? They knew 
it like the soles of their own swift feet! 

The river barred his way again, roar- 
ing by in the dark. His flashlight dis- 
closed a boat wedged between stumps 
near by, but he was no such fool as to 
try a native craft in high water. He 
plunged into the stream, swam, crawled 
exhausted to the opposite shore. But 
there was no time to rest. 

Fools. If they knew what Brillon was 
doing to them! A cigarette lighter for 
a fistful of diamonds, while the fellow 
unctuously pretended to have their in- 
terests at heart. Poor, starving fools! 

It is regretted that Mr. Edward Reed, 
young American veteran of Bataan who 
returned to the islands after the war 
to enter Government Service, was 
drowned recently while on routine duty 
in the island of .. . Polite words in the 
Manila bulletins. Here and there a 
raised eyebrow. “Devilish bad island, 
that one. Two such drownings in less 
than a month.” How Brillon would 
laugh! 
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But Julie Brillon would not laugh; 
Eddie was sure of it. Like him, she 
loved the islands and their people. Per- 
haps, a little, she loved Eddie Reed too. 

The river's roar was a fist pounding 
his heart. Another frightful crossing. 
But the log was sturdier this time, 
straight as a railroad track from bank 
to bank. He swept it with his light and 
stepped out. Steady now . .. steady... 
never mind the sounds in the darkness 
behind. 

Halfway across, he heard a stirring 
in the darkness toward which he crept. 
His flashlight touched a boat at the 
flood’s edge and illuminated a pale, 
stern face. He halted, dismayed. They 
had come down from the last crossing 
by boat, got here ahead of him. He 
turned to retreat. But the light found 
faces behind, too. 

What a fool he’d been to think he 
could escape when a man like Sander- 
son, a professional adventurer, had 
failed. 

Yet now he was calm. 

He held the light steady on Brillon’s 
face. The man was not armed, he 
noticed. Didn’t need to be, of course. 
His boys carried those wicked bush 
knives. 

“Mr. Reed . . .” How harsh the voice 
sounded above the river's throaty 
rumble. “Mr. Reed, you have some 
diamonds. May I ask what you mean 
to do with them?” 

An amazing place for a conversation. 
Eddie looked at the swift flood beneath 
him and hurled a defiant answer. “I 
mean to turn them in with my report.” 
Brillon’s silence puzzled him and he 
went on bitterly, “You asked Sanderson 
the same question, no doubt, What 
answer did he give you?” 
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“Unhappily, none, Mr. Reed. But 
YOU . 

“I mean to tell the Government how 
you're cheating these people!” Eddie 
shouted. Let Brillon’s boys hear him. 
Perhaps it would wake them up. “I 
mean... 

“If you please, Mr. Reed!” The stern 
face swam forward in the light, eyes 
firefly bright. Behind Brillon the natives 
edged closer. Bush knives glittered. 

Eddie did not wait. He flung his 
flashlight at the advancing figure, 
turned and dived. If a boat could live 
on that stream, a man could swim in 
it. 

The .current caught him. He was 
wrong—a man could not swim in it; 
could not even move in it except as 
the monstrous forces whirled him. He 
was spun around, sucked to the muddy 
bottom, coughed up like a bit of foam. 
Clutching at nothing, he saw a_ black 
shape bearing down on him. The boat. 
He tried to fling himself out of its path. 
But the hands of a native in the bow, 
reaching, caught his hair. Then black- 
Tess. 


“Mr. Reed .. .” 
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He swam up out of darkness, know- 
ing he had failed. 

“Mr. Reed . . . Ah, you've come to!” 

It was daylight. He must have slept 
for hours. Now he was on the veranda 
of the big house, on a couch. Brillon 
and Julie sat beside him. 

“Did you do this to Sanderson too?” 
Eddie muttered. 

Brillon faced him calmly. “Mr. Reed, 
the truth is better when spoken bluntly, 
I think. We will talk of Sanderson and 
then forget him. He, like you, was of- 
fered a pouch of diamonds and led to 
believe there were more here. He fled, 
meaning no doubt to return with others 
of his kind. In the dark he was 
drowned while crossing the river. So 
much for Sanderson, an adventurer of 
the worst sort. As for the diamonds, 
there are none here worth seeking. 
Those you bought are the ones Sander- 
son bought before you, recovered from 
his body when we found it. They did 
not originate on the island. I took them 
in trade.” 

Eddie tried to sit up, but the girl 


Eddie hurled a defiant answer. “I 


mean to turn them in with my report” 





restrained him with a gentle hand ang | 
her father bent closer. 

“There were others before Sander. 
son,” Brillon said. “None of them 
proved suitable. They left peaceably 
after failing the test and learning i, 
was only a test. You I had to go after 
not knowing your intentions. | apolo. 
gize. Had I known how admirably yoy 
fit my purpose .. .” 

“What purpose?” 

“Come with me, Mr. Reed. Only a 
short walk.” 

The girl protested, but Eddie stood 
up. Strange. A change had come over 
Brillon. The man was excited under 
‘his calm, as if he had found some. 
thing at long last and feared losing it, 
His hand on Eddie's arm trembled a 
they crossed the clearing to the river 
path. 

On the Eddie halted, te. 
minded of his desperate flight last 
night. But Brillon urged him on, down 
the narrow trail to the cane fields, 
Those miserable cane fields. As well ty 
to grow rice on rocks, or coax abaca 
from a Manila street! 

Brillon pushed on, though. Into the 
cane. Through it as through a jungle. 
And suddenly halted. 

Eddie gasped. Before him stretched 
a clear space on a hillside, acres of 
glistening green as trim as a_ Luzon 
farm. Irrigation ditches fed the rich 
brown earth from ingenious catch 
basins above. He turned, saw the 
shining eyes of Julie, the expression of 
triumph on the face of her father. He 
could scarcely find words. 

“Hemp! You've found a way to grow 
hemp here!” 

“Here,” Brillon breathed, “is the real 
treasure of this island, and you are the 
first outsider to see it, Mr. Reed. My 
secret must be kept until my people are 
safe from exploitation. But’—the white 
handkerchief fluttered at his perspiring 
lace—“I have not been well. I need 
help. If you, an honest man, will join 
hands with me .. .” 

Eddie drew breath deeply and looked 
at the tract again. Hemp, the finest, 
worth a fortune! He knew what hunger 
and want could do to a backward is 
land, That very knowledge was what 
had brought him back, at war's end. 

Julie’s hand closed on his, “You- 
you will stay, Eddie?” she whispered. 
“Stay and help us?” 

“You couldn't drive me away.” 

Strange. Her father’s pale face was 
not grim now. Not grim at all. As 
Eddie gripped the man’s hand, some- 
thing transformed it. Eddie thought it 
the most magnificent face he had ever 
seen—and saw in it the warmth and 
understanding of a father greeting a 
son. 
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This true story of a priest who only last 
year made his escape from a Russian 
labor camp is as gripping a story as has 


yet been told about Soviet cruelty 


and scorn for human dignity 


a Soviet 


(Father X was the only priest in his 
city arrested under exactly the circum 
stances he describes. To forestall Com 
munist reprisals against his mother and 
members of his Order who still live 
there, he prefers not to publish his 
nationality or his identity.) 


HEN I was a student at Oxford 

University, I thought I was a 
long way from home. I never dreamed 
that I would one day mine 
Russia as a slave worker. 

When I was ordained, I did not fore- 
see that a few years later I would crouch 
beside the dying in a Soviet freight car, 
a prisoner among prisoners, praying, 
absolving, but unable to give Extreme 
Unction or Viaticum. 

Standing at the door of my prison 
barracks, watching the swirling snows 
of four Russian winters, I did not ex- 
pect these eyes of mine would ever see 
the towers of New York and the happy, 
healthy faces of the American people 
going freely about their daily affairs. 

It was late 1944 that I started on my 
journey to the land behind the Iron 
Curtain, and it was far from being by 
choice. I was teaching in the Catholic 
college of my city and the Soviets were 
in occupation. The Iron Curtain was 
inching down. Few of us realized how 
soon it would slam, sealing us off from 
freedom and free peoples. 
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My subject was European history, and 
we had arrived at the French Revolu- 
tion. In connection with this, I lectured 
for a week on the different systems of 
revolution and I included the Marxist 
Revolution 

One night (these things always hap- 
pened at night) a civilian and two Rus- 
sian soldiers armed with machine guns 
appeared at my monastery and de- 
manded my person. I think the civilian 
was a member of the local Communist 
Party. There was no explanation and 
no charge. But there is no doubt I was 
arrested lectures on 
Marxism. I think some of my pupils 
discussed them at home or in public 
places where they were overheard. Such 
is life in a police state. 

I rose from my bed and dressed. 
Fortunately, I wore a warm shirt and 
heavy trousers under my habit. They 
constituted my entire wardrobe en route 
to Russia. My habit and every religious 
article I carried were removed when I 
arrived at the prison camp to which 
I was hustled on the outskirts of my 
city. It was a big camp already filled 
with thousands of civilians and soldiers. 
Many were German prisoners of war. 


because of my 


A civilian and two 
Russian soldiers with 
machine guns appeared and 
demanded my person 
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I stayed there four days. During that 
time I met fifteen or twenty priests, 
a few of them military chaplains. I 
think there were hundreds more. The 
camp extended over a large area, and 
the few I met happened to be in my 
own vicinity. I never saw them again. 

After four days I was put in a 
group ordered to board a freight car. 
We were taken to the notorious camp 
for Jewish prisoners built by the Nazis 
at Auschwets, Poland. It housed about 
50,000 prisoners, civilians and prisoners 
of war. I was there a month and a half. 
During that time we prisoners were 
screened, Soviet fashion. 

Russian physicians and Jewish doc- 
tors, heid by the Russians for the pur- 
pose, examined each man. All crippled, 
blind, and hopelessly ill private soldiers 
and all hopelessly ill civilians were 
marked for return to their own coun- 
tries. They did not constitute man- 
power. Amputee and blind officers, 
whose brains and education might 
prove useful, and all others fit for work 
were designated for Russia. 

You ask how we fared at Auschwets. 
We slept in brick barracks on double- 
decker beds. I use that word for want 
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of a better one. Of course there were 
no mattresses and no bedding whatso- 
ever. We slept on the bare boards. Our 
diet consisted of soup twice a day, one 
slice of bread, and one spoonful of 
sugar. As a concession to the Geneva 
Convention, military officers also got 
two square inches of butter daily. 

Our journey from Poland to the Rus- 
sian border took a month. We were in 
freight cars, fifty men to a car, with 
armed Russian guards riding on top. 
There was no room to lie down. There 
was no light. The only ventilation came 
from the little, square side opening that 
is common to European freight cars. It 
was heavily wired to balk attempts at 
escape or communication with the out- 
side world. Our toilet was a small hole 
cut in the floor of the car. 

We received no food while the train 
was moving. At stops we were given 
bread and kasha, a Russian dish con- 
sisting of grain boiled in water. At 
every stop a bucket of water was pro- 
vided for each car. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, we usually ran two to three days 
without a stop. 

Five in my car died before we reached 
the Russian border, and one was dead 
three days before we made a stop and 
the body was removed. All were Cath- 
olics. Two were Slovaks and three were 
Germans. I heard their confessions, I 
gave them absolution, and I prayed. 

One day six young German officers 
tried to escape from the next car. They 
were from eighteen to twenty years old. 
Pursued into the woods and caught, 
they were brought back and lined up 

n front of the train. 

Then they were ordered to strip, the 
recognized preliminary to execution. 
The Soviets do not waste clothing on 
lead men. As I watched through the 
wires of the ventilator, one of them 
turned and looked up at me. I had 
met him, and he knew I was a priest. 
Father,” he begged, “will you give 
absolution?” 

To speak would have endangered the 
life of every man in my car. I gestured: 
are you all Catholics asking for absolu- 
tron? 

\ll six were watching me then and 
they nodded. I struck my breast to in- 
dicate they must tell God they were 
sorry for their sins. They nodded again. 
I was making the sign of the cross in 
absolution when they were shot. 


I the Soviet frontier we halted a 
A week to be “controlled.” Identities 
were not important; numbers were. The 
frontier police counted the prisoners, 
segregated the dying, removed the dead 
and buried them beside the tracks. 

Two weeks later, February, 1945, we 
arrived at a prison camp near Lenin- 
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grad. During the four years I was a 
prisoner of the Soviets I was in four 
camps. In the first our work consisted 
of felling trees. In the second we mined 
coal. At the third we worked in peat 
bogs. Assembling prefabricated log 
cabins sent from Norway as war repara- 
tions was our task at the last camp. 

We worked an eight-hour day, but 
the catch consisted in working accord- 
ing to Soviet norms, decided upon by 
the government. At each camp govern- 
ment inspectors supervised the work 
and gave daily reports to the camp 
authorities. If a work group failed to 
fulfill its norm, it went hungry. If it 
filled the norm 100 per cent, each 
worker got cabbage soup for breakfast, 
dinner, and supper, a dish of kasha, 
almost a pound of bread, and a spoon- 
ful of sugar. 

How did we use the sugar? In every 
barracks there was a barrel of hot water. 
The Russians called it tea. The sugar 
was for the “tea.” 

In addition to the food I've men- 
tioned, military officers got butter and 
a little tobacco. At every camp where 
I was a prisoner, all except staff officers 
were obliged to work. They had no 
choice in the matter. This, I believe, 
is a violation of the Geneva Conven- 
tion. 





Our diet consisted of 
soup, one slice of bread .. . 


The best food we ever ate was in 
the first camp, where we were given 
some American canned goods. All the 
Russians in that area were feeding on 
U.S. canned products at that time. 

Our barracks were made of wood and 
heated by a kind of ash barrel with 
holes in it. If we could scavenge some 
peat, we had a fire. The first year we 
slept on boards with no bedding. The 
second year blankets were issued. They 
were an assortment of German, Slovak, 
and Rumanian military blankets. The 
third year we were given straw mat- 
tresses. 

Guards were strictly forbidden to beat 
prisoners, but an occasional beating did 
take place. During the winter of 1947, 





we had a strike. This procedure, yp. 
heard of in the Soviet, astounded the 
prison officials. Why the strike? Day 
after day, month after month, year 
after year, we were promised that we 
were going home. The strike was to 
protest these thousands of unfulfilled 
promises. It was broken when the 
leaders were jailed four days in open 
pens in the prison yard. It was winter 
and it was in the north, Fortunately, 
none died of exposure. The other 
strikers were deprived of all food, 


URING my four years as a slave, 

I was never able to celebrate 
Mass, because I was never successful in 
obtaining a bit of wine and I had no 
missal. Soon after I arrived at the first 
camp, I asked permission to hold a 
service for all Christians. 

“Yes,” I was told. “In Russia we have 
free religion. If the prisoners demand 
it, you may hold a service. But you 
must not do it on your own initiative.” 

The other prisoners expressed their 
wish for community worship of God. 

The most powerful official in every 
camp is the secret police officer. Even 
the Commandant must fulfill his orders, 
I was told to submit to this MVD of- 
ficer a manuscript of every word that 
would be said at the service. I prepared 
it and a fellow prisoner translated it 
into Russian for me. No objection was 
transmitted. 

Consequently, I was innocent enough 
to believe that everything was set and 
designated Sunday morning for the 
service. We did no regular work on 
Sundays. At exactly the hour scheduled 
for the service, the Soviets organized a 
propaganda lecture which every prisoner 
was obliged to attend. The next time 
I tried they organized a film showing, 
attendance compulsory. The third time 
“special urgent work” turned up. We 
were sent to unload a trainful of lenses 
and other optical goods from Germany. 
The men were surprisingly clumsy over 
that job. An enormous number of crates 
were dropped and broken open and an 
enormous number of lenses were 
smashed. 

And so it went. I was never forbidden 
to hold a service, but I was never per- 
mitted to do so. 

What of the Russian people? Of 
course we were forbidden to contact 
the civilian population, but we man- 
aged. And they managed. Those we 
met were country people and factory 
workers. They were all very poor, and 
they were all kind and friendly, Every- 
body tried to help us. In spite of their 
own poverty, they would try to slip us 
a cigarette or a piece of bread. Many 
of the young people who boasted of 
their membership in the Communist 
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Party were as kind to us as the rest. 
Compassion dies hard, even in Russia. 

I found a number of people, most 
of them elderly, who were deeply re- 
ligious. Once we were being taken by 
truck to a peat bog a long distance from 
camp. The truck broke down in a lit- 
tle village, and the guards sought 
warmth and shelter while the driver 
was making repairs. 

Blue with cold after an hour or so, 
we prisoners decided to follow the 
guards’ sensible example and we dis- 
persed into the village houses. I went 
to the dwelling of a couple who ap- 
peared to be about sixty years old. 
When my companion, who spoke Rus- 
sian, told them I was a priest, they 
wept. Then the old woman assembled 
her six grandchildren and asked me to 
baptize them. Her husband said: “If 
their parents knew, we'd have trouble. 
But they are away for the day.” 

The parents belonged to the poor, 
lost generation of Russians for whom 
God has been propagandized out of 
existence. 

Moscow is a beautiful city. Never ask 
me how many times I saw it, as prisoner 
and as fugitive. It is the show place of 
the Soviet Union, and no effort is 
spared to keep it clean and attractive. 
By law every car and truck must be 
washed just before entering the city. 
The streets are full of fine taxis, dark 
blue with a black and white checked 
pattern around the handle, elegant 
private cars made in Russia but modeled 
on American and European designs, 
and handsome streamlined buses. 

Its stores are well stocked with luxury 
goods, fruits, perfumes, and Paris 
clothes, and attended by neatly dressed 
salesewomen. Of course none of “the 
people” would presume to enter one 
of these places. They are so expensive 
only the very rich can buy. Like every- 
thing else in Russia, they are state 
owned and operated, 

I come from a country that was once 
a monarchy. Our nobility and aristo- 
cracy is rooted far in the past. I have 
lived in other countries, both mon- 
archies and republics. Nowhere have I 
observed such a distinction between the 
classes as I saw in Soviet Russia. 

Restaurants, for example, have three 
dining rooms—first, second, and third 
class. Workmen are permitted only in 
third class. Engineers and other Nat- 
shalnik (best translated as chief or au- 
thority) have the run of the second 
class. Only top Communists, factory 
directors, and army officers are per- 
mitted in the first-class rooms. 

Following the war, a great chasm 
grew up between army officers and en- 
listed men and between officers and 
civilians. It would appear that a dis- 
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INTERVIEW 


by JOHN 6G. DUYN, C. Ss. R. 


The dark tropics of thy love 


in which I live 


are heavy with strong scent and moving fears. 
The soft nights kiss my soul to tears. 
What more wilt thou give? 


The mother winds shall still the giant f 
whose padded footfalls pace ra 
within me like a lion in chains. 

Now should those fingers touch 

the dark curtains of wind-lace 

as follow closely after 

the unutterable features of thy Face. 


Come close to me and murmur like deep water; 
the Day has granted nothing 


that I besought her. 


Know I come loving, 


I come swiftly, lean from desiring, 


torn apart, 
and I 
a soul all heart. 


ring, dark Lover, 





tinct military class is emerging. In 
trains, many cars are labeled “For Of- 
ficers Only.”” Whether they are full or 
empty, nobody else is permitted to use 
them. Military academies for boys have 
been instituted. The cadets are beauti- 
fully dressed and they live well. It is 
quite possible that the Soviets copied 
all this from the German military sys- 
tem. 

Hated and resented by all Soviet 
workers are the Natshalnik. These lat- 
ter are in a position to help themselves. 
They can steal, or, as you say in Amer- 
ica, chisel, and they always do. A worker 
cannot augment his income in any 
way. 


HEN I escaped from Russia last 

year, a factory worker’s pay was 
four hundred rubles a month. You can 
gauge the purchasing power of this 
when I tell you that the poorest quality 
meat costs forty-five rubles, a pair of 
men’s shoes six hundred rubles, and a 
suit of clothes one thousand rubles. A 
pound of sugar was fifteen rubles and 
a loaf of bread five. 

Skilled workers, mechanics, and elec- 
trical fitters were paid much better, it 
is true. But the great majority of the 
population is unskilled. Practically all 
of Russia is electrified, even the country 
areas. 

Because, in the Soviet, there is no 
power in conscience to bind against 
crime, the code of penal law is very 
severe. To conserve manpower, the 
death penalty was abolished in 1947. 
But a man can get twenty-five years 
forced labor for stealing a bag of 


potatoes. A prisoner of war in our bar- 
racks committed the crime, and that is 
the sentence he drew. 

On paper we civilian prisoners were 
paid for our work, but we never re- 
ceived any money. When we remon- 
strated we were told: “You get food, 
clothing, laundry, and electric light in 
your barracks. You must pay for your 
support.” 

Officers, however, were allowed ten 
rubles a month and staff officers fifteen. 

Once I acquired a few rubles. I 
bought an apple for five rubles and 
a cheese sandwich for eight rubles at 
a civilian workers’ canteen. That was 
a red letter day. Fruit and a sandwich 
after years of soup and bread! 

One is correct in assuming that I 
dare not tell any details of my escape, 
excepting one. One might ask how I 
could recognize Paris clothes in Moscow 
shops. It is because I finally got to Paris. 

I escaped from camp in the early 
days of Mary's month. For me, May 
is Our Lady’s month, and I made a 
vow that, if I were not recaptured, | 
would visit Lourdes to offer thanks. It 
took me eleven months to fulfill that 
promise. On my way to Lourdes I 
passed through Paris, where I spent a 
few days in a monastery of my order. 

I cannot speak of the other countries 
through which I traveled furtively, re- 
lying for every material necessity on 
men of good will. I dare not now pay 
tribute to the God-loving souls who 
helped me and my two companions. 
But I think that, someday, Almighty 
God will permit it to be told. 
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ering the front gate, the retreatant 
tally relaxes and prepares for a prayer- 


weekend—a time of spiritual inventory. 


ow, the director of retreats, Father Gil- 
Walser, C.P., greets two of the re- 
‘tants as they go to their private rooms. 
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Our Mother of Sorrows Monastery and Bishop 
O'Leary Retreat House in Springfield, Mass. 


@ The laymen’s retreat movement first took firm root in 
the United States about twenty-five years ago. Since then the 
number of retreatants has grown from a mere handful to 
well over a quarter of a million. The Passionist Fathers, with 
large retreat houses from coast to coast, have been one of 
the chief contributors to its growth. 

The scenes above were taken at the Monastery of Gur 
Mother of Sorrows and the Bishop O'Leary Retreat House 
in W. Springfield, Mass. The retreat house, situated high 
above the city of Springfield on the west bank of the Con- 
necticut River, makes a perfect setting for a quiet weekend 
with God. Hundreds of men in parish groups come here 
annually. The pictures on the following pages show some 
of the important activities during the fifty golden hours 
away from the world and all its noise. 
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A dining room scene, Material as well as spiritual needs are 
ably taken care of. Three delicious hot meals are served daily 


Spiritual reading. The men are given ample 
time to read and reflect alone in their rooms. 


A Sign Picture Article. 


Conference in chapel. Four short sermons are given each day. 
They are very practical, and the men find them encouraging. 


~~ 


“J , on fh J 


. . 


There are many private shrines on the spacious grounds. Above, In the quiet of the chapel, men kneel before 
men brave the snow to visit the shrine of Our Lady of Lourdes. the Blessed Sacrament exposed on the altar. 
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A young man talks over a problem with the Director. Every balanced retreat has time ted for recreation. 
The men are free to approach any priest they prefer. The men may read, talk, or walk around the grounds. 


Above, one of the favorite hours of 
the “Fifty Golden Hours” is the ques- 
tion box period. The men place any 
questions they may have in a box, and 
the director answers them. Discussion 
is allowed also, as in above picture. 


Below, happy to have spent the week- 
end and sorry to leave, retreatants 
says good-by. See you next year! 


———=—=n A Sign Picture Arttele — 


Photos by Michael Pino, Springfield, Mass. 
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E have never met Mr. Westbrook 
Pegler. We know nothing of his 
motives or his mode of life. He may 
be a saint. Or he may have found 
that a unique style of writing is no 
hindrance to a profitable way of mak- 
ing a living. Perhaps he soaks his type- 
writer ribbon in vitriol and vinegar 
to get the effect he does. For the ,pur- 
pose of this piece, we have simply re- 
examined a substantial number of his 
writings on the subject of the trade 
unions, This article is the result. 
When we were invited to do the 
piece, we wrote a note asking Mr. 
Pegler for a statement of his philoso- 
phy. He replied: 
“Dear Father Smith: 

“I think you could understand 
what my philosophy is from hav- 
ing read my pieces on unions. | 
think the word philosophy is a lit- 
tle pretentious in my case, An at- 
tempt by me to ‘formulate’ my 
thinking would only labor a point 
that has been expressed before. I 
have no fear that you would be 
unfair in proceeding on this basis.” 

Sincerely, 
(signed) Westbrook Pegler 
It is fair, then, we believe, to assume 
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Westbrook Pegler: “Wipe out the unions and start all over” 


INSIDE 
PEGLER 


by WILLIAM J. SMITH, S.J. 





that what the journalist has published 
are his sincere convictions, that his 
opinions are to be taken as an adequate 
expression of his viewpoint, and that 
he means literally what he writes. 

Here, in concise form, in his own 
words, is Mr. Pegler’s actual position 
on the subject of trade unionism. In 
his syndicated column for June 18, 
1949, he wrote: 

“I think Pegler as a personality is 
unimportant in the question whether 
unions are more bad than good and 
whether the nation as a sovereignty 
should put up with them further. Per- 
sons who agree with me rush to de- 
fend me by saying that I am not anti- 
union but only antiracketeer and anti- 
Communist. I am sorry to let them 
down, but they are mistaken. I am 
antiunion. The distinction I sometimes 
make is that I am prolabor but anti- 
racketeer and antiunion.” 

(This is a distinction without a dif- 
ference. We have yet to see Mr. Pegler 
write intelligently “pro”—positively and 
constructively—on any phase of indus- 
trial relations). 

On August 5, he picked up the trend 
again and remarked: 

“I appreciate their 


moral support 





Westbrook Pegler is nearly always 
against something or other— 
but above all and everywhere and 


always he is against labor unions 


over these fifteen years, but I would 
not put them in the false position of 
defending me against a charge which 
i defiantly admit. . . . For a long time 
it was true that I was not antiunion. 

“But I have now come to the conclu- 
sion that the evils of unionism are 
worse than the evils which it was in- 
tended to correct.” 

(It should be noted that Pegler 
never mentions the evils which “it was 
intended to correct’ nor the corres- 
ponding evils, attitudes, and  over- 
whelming power of organized manage- 
ment against which the unions must 
constantly contend. It should likewise 
be noted that no less an authority than 
Pius XI has warned us that the misuse 
of a right does not destroy or forfeit 
the right itself. Otherwise long ago 
many of the wealthy class should have 
been denied the right to private prop- 
erty. No human right has been more 
abused). 

On August 5, ignorant of or scorning 
the caution of Pius XI, contradicting 





REV. WILLIAM SMITH, $.J., is Director 
of the Crown Heights Labor School and 
Editor of its publication, “Crown Heights 
Comment.” He writes and lectures on labor 
relations. 
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the testimony of thousands and the 
experience of millions who have found 
much good in unions, Pegler really 
divests himself. The lid goes off the 
top of the verbal volcano and the 
words rush out in one irresponsible 
sentence: 

“I say wipe out the unions and start 
all over.” 

He reiterates the sentiment in the 
same piece and repeats his protestation 
in the September 3 and September 7 
columns. 

On October 15, he put it in one 
package again when he insulted every 
trade unionist in the country in these 
words: 

“American unionism (is) fundament- 
ally and incurably vile and inconsistent 
with morals and the constitutional 
rights of the people of our States.” 

Previously, on October 6, he had 
paid his respects to all union leaders in 
these general terms: 

“Physical giants, brutes with infantile 
minds, threaten the life of the U. S. for 
a few paltry handouts.” 

There can no longer be any doubt 
of exactly where Westbrook Pegler 
stands on this question. 

We have yet to find a situation in- 
volving great numbers of human be- 
ings, enmeshed in a multiplicity of cir- 
cumstances, wherein the issues are all- 
white or all-black. No problem in this 
country is any more complicated; none 
concerns any more people than that of 
the labor question. Yet to Mr. Pegler 
the unions are all-black. They should 
be done away with. They are an evil. 
Period. 

If Mr. Pegler would say, “I have un- 
covered graft, greed, and guilt among 
a certain nuinber of labor leaders. 
These individuals should be ousted 
from their positions,” we would agree 
with him on the presentation of the 
evidence. If he would tell us how the 
operation could be performed, we 
would shout approval and applaud his 
constructive suggestions. 

Sut that is not Mr. Pegler’s approach. 
Of the sixteen million fellow Ameri- 
cans in the trade unions, he has found 
in indefinite percentage unworthy. He 
persistently and blindly refuses even to 
consider the healthier and undeniably 
good aspects of the movement. It is 
like a doctor who would say, “This 
patient has a nasty boil on the back 
of his neck;—let’s cut his heart out.” 

How valid is the evidence that he 
offers to prove his sweeping statement 
that the unions should be abolished? 

In a letter to the World Telegram 
eight years ago, February 3, 1942, we 
wrote: “It is estimated that there are 
about three hundred thousand officials 
at a minimum) in labor unions today. 
In his exhaustive study into the lives 
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and actions of each of these three hun- 
dred thousand, hasn’t Mr. Pegler ever, 
by accident, come across one of whom 
he could say, ‘He is as good a man as 
I am’?” Pegler never has. He finds it 
simpler to pursue another course. 
Some few years ago, he promised Wil- 
liam Green, A.F.L. President, that he 
would dig up one hundred crooks hold- 
ing office in Green’s organization. He 
claims he has the hundred. If so, let 
him list them name by name and put 
after each name the specific accusation 
that he makes against each individual. 
Then let him prove that these relatively 
few characters constitute the entire and 
complete labor movement, that these 
unsavory elements and unionism are 
synonymous, and that their presence 
in the movement so vitiates the whole 
that any reasonable man will accept 
Pegler's now-unproven assertion that 
the unions should be wiped out. 
Published piecemeal as his articles 
have been, Pegler weaves into them 
journalistic tricks of the trade that 
leave a warped picture on the mind 
of the reader. We have met too many 
of his admirers to think otherwise. 
Pegler would deny this. In a sustained 
reading of his writings, however, we 
noted very definite evidence of an un- 
due recurrence of certain names; a 
skillful repetition of references and in- 
CPP PPP PPP PP PDD DDD DD DDD DP 
e If you want to learn the value 
of money, just try to some. 
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ferences; an unusual, but artful mixture 
of fact and catchy generalizations. Let 
him strip the stuff of bombast, in- 
nuendo, and inference and give us the 
indictments in clear, concise form. 

On such indictments he would have 
a right to expect the support of decent- 
minded citizens. But when he goes over 
the precipice of prejudice, chasing an 
utterly rash and false idea, who but 
one blinded like himself will follow? 
It is suicidal logic prompted by un- 
restrained animosity. 

“Yes, I am now antiunion, although 
I was not always thus,” he writes, 
(August 5), “not realizing until long 
last that its evils are inherent and in- 
curable.” 

Under the guise of public protest 
against the abuses in trade unionism, 
it now comes out that Mr. Pegler’s 
avowed purpose is to destroy, in so far 
as in him lies, the trade union move- 
ment. We might rightly ask, “When 
did this turn for the worse come 
about?” 

More than six years ago, October 14, 
1943, by registered mail, we complained 
to Mr. Pegler that his writings were 
having harmful effects. The message 
read in part as follows: 





“The point is this: When you refuse 
to recognize this tremendous unsym. 
pathetic power (eg., the antiunion 
segments of organized management) 
that the working people must face, and 
when you fail to inform your readers 
of the great benefits that unionism has 
brought to the workers, you strengthen 
the arm of the antilabor employer and 
weaken the cause of the honest union- 
Ist. ... 

“As a result of this one-sided pres. 
entation, the public has been led to 
make unbalanced judgments. (I do not 
deny nor do I condone for one minute 
the evils practiced by some union 
leaders). The public indignation that 
should be directed against the individ- 
uals is now swung toward a condemna- 
tion of the trade union movement it- 
self. The nature of your articles has 
been such that the ordinary reader has 
been unable to distinguish trade union- 
ism from the racketeering element that 
has wormed its way into parts of it. ... 

“It strikes me that you have an ob- 
ligation as a good journalist, assuming 
responsibility for the effects of what 
you began, to do something about it.” 

That was six years ago. There was 
no reply. From Mr. Pegler’s habitual 
method of presentation, it can be pre- 
sumed, we believe, that his all-out anti- 
unionism is not of too recent origin. 
Just how long has he held the dastard 
ideal of destroying unionism while al- 
lowing the opinion to prevail among 
the public that he was interested simply 
in reform? 

Here is the way the story runs: 
-On June 7, 1949, Mr. Pegler ex- 
tended an unprecedented privilege to 
this writer. We had protested an anti- 
clerical statement of his and challenged 
him to allow someone to refute his posi- 
tion in his own syndicated column. To 
our amazement, he invited us to take 
over for a day. The guest editorial ap- 
peared on June 7, 1949. 

Five and one-half months later, (De- 
cember 23, 1949), when his readers had 
forgotten what we had written, Pegler 
suddenly came to a soul-shaking con- 
clusion. Choosing one of his more 
polished expressions, he scribbled: 

“It is my opinion that he laid an 
egg. 

We may have “laid an egg,”” as our 
“host,” the impeccable Mr. Pegler, 
stated. But the “egg” was effective 
enough to “smoke him out” of the 
comfortable position which many of 
his readers thought he occupied. “He 
is only anti-racketeer and anti-Commu- 
nist!” How often we had heard that 
rejoinder. Even a verbal egg can be 
food for thought to one of such keen 
vision. (He should've “et” it.) 

The soulful expressions of penitential 


antiunionism, previously quoted, were. 
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the result of the guest editorial Mr. 
Pegler so picturesquely described as an 
“egg.” Some of his readers, evidently, 
were beseeching him to “say it isn’t so, 
Peg.” But he confessed and did not 
deny. 

Yet, the journalist contends that his 
position is not a unique one;—that any- 
one with “knowledge, experience, and 
firmness” should maintain the same at- 
titude. (June 18, 1949). We call two 
witnesses to the contrary. (That “egg” 
is in again). 

On June 13, 1949, the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News ran an editorial comment- 
ing upon our original controversy. The 
Buffalo News had _ been printing 
Pegler’s column regularly. The edi- 
torial explained why it felt compelled 
to drop it. The editor wrote: 

“Father Smith gave all credit to Mr. 
Pegler for his diligence in exposing 
rackets, for his valid attacks on union 
abuses, and for generally making his 
readers racketeer conscious. But then 
he made a charge that no friend or 
sponsor of Pegler could deny: that he 
‘long ago lost sight of the forest for the 
trees and the end result has been the 
formation of an antiunion mentality 
among a vast multitude of the reading 
public.’ 

“As a reporter, a digger for facts, Mr. 
Pegler is still one of the best in the 
business. But as an opinion-purveyor, 
his viewpoint on certain subjects has 
seemed to us so bitter that the News 
has felt it could no longer sponsor him 
as a regular columnist. . . . 

“In the field of labor relations, par- 
ticularly, Mr. Pegler has grown so ob- 
sessed with union abuses that he not 
only has ‘lost sight of the forest for the 
trees’ but he seemingly can see no 
comparable trees of abuse in the rival 
forest of industrial management. He 
has made himself, in short, an anti- 
union special pleader. . . .” 

The Buffalo Evening News is a tra- 
ditional supporter of the Republican 
point of view on questions of public 
interest. By no stretch of the imagina- 
tion could it be called a partisan pro- 
labor publication. 

No less severe in its criticism was 
the Kansas City Star. This Midwest 
paper, politically akin to the Buffalo 
News, editorialized on June 21, 1949: 

“Most people may have assumed that 
the labor union issue as such was set- 
tled years ago. . . . 

“With characteristically disarming 
frankness, Westbrook Pegler has ex- 
ercised his own privilege to say that 
such a moderate stand is not for him. 
He is against unions. In his column 
yesterday he based his stand on ‘evils 
inherent in unionism.’ Pegler is an in- 
teresting individualist who has his own 
cTusade, 
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“So the hot issue of twenty-five years 
ago (unionism itself) is back again like 
a man legally dead suddenly showing 
up at the old homestead. Such returns 
from the grave are dramatic and make 
good reading. But they are seldom 
happy affairs. (Italics ours). 

“The union system is nothing unless 
it means strong unions for wage earners 
who are in no position to speak for 
themselves. The unions must be strong 
enough to make an effective fight for 
their members. And, of course, that is 
where you run into the danger of 
abuses. Human nature being what it 
is, the power to do a right thing is 
frequently a temptation to go to ex- 
tremes. You have seen it in business. 
Long-established labor abuses are too 
numerous to mention here. 

“It should be obvious that this 
country will never go back to the idea 
that labor is a commodity to be bought 
on the open market at the lowest pos- 
sible price. That being the case, the 
only alternative to strong labor organ- 
ization is government control over 


Rev. Wm. Smith, S.J. He prefers 
encyclicals to Pegler’s “philosophy” 


wages and working conditions. We 
can't believe that employers who still 
dream of the good old days want a 
controlled state.” 

Of course, to Mr. Pegler these fel- 
lows are just dropping eggs again. 

We don't like to take Mr. Pegler too 
seriously. One would be inclined to 
let him have his fun in sharing his 
prejudices with the like-minded among 
the public, but his influence is wide- 
spread. There seem to be some Cath- 
olics who prefer Mr. Pegler to the 
papal encyclicals. Unionism to millions, 
however, is a mighty bulwark of self- 
protection, and we feel sure that the 
average Catholic reader does not want 
to be misled on so vital an issue. 

Nowhere has Mr. Pegler so distorted 
the picture as when he deals with the 


work of the so-called “labor priests.” 
The cause of our original challenge to 
him was the accusation that some of 
these priests are “taking moral short- 
cuts to retrieve losses caused by neglect 
of labor in times past.” In his Decem- 
ber 23, 1949 column he repeated this 
unjustifiable assertion. But on that date 
he outdid himself in innuendo and 
slanderous insinuation. 

“They (the labor priests) have struck 
hands,” he wrote, “with these cruel, 
vicious goons and habitual enemies of 
society and the teachings of Christ.” 
Do you understand what that means? 
Does Pegler? ““They have struck hands” 
—they have formed an alliance, a col- 
lusion, an immoral association with 
corrupt and evil men. 

Pegler could not pen that kind of 
a smear unless he first laid the ground- 
work by declaring all unionism evil. 
He makes no distinctions. In Pegler’s 
book the whole movement is a moral 
evil. Any priest, therefore, having any 
part in it rates the Peglerian stigma of 
guilt by association. 

(Pius XII, on the other hand, just 
within the year, called unions “organ- 
izations of self-defense.” No one in the 
world perhaps is more concerned about 
the moral status of the trade unionists 
and their leaders. But you will find not 
even a suggestion from him to destroy 
the unions). 

To cap the calumny, in the same 
column (December 23rd) Pegler links 
the labor priests with some unnamed 
murderer. “If I had the blood of the 
Herrin massacre on my hands,” he 
wrote, “I would not deserve the help 
or sympathy of any priest.” He goes 
on to amplify the remark. But he is 
careful, however, neither to mention 
the assassin by name or to make a 
direct accusation. Is this the type of 
witness that Catholic readers should 
look to for a fair and unbiased analysis 
of trade unionism? 

Priests are human; they can and do 
make mistakes. But none we know of 
are actuated by the motives Pegler im- 
putes to them, and certainly they are 
not knowingly running around with 
murderers. 

The journalist is chagrined that the 
labor priests refuse to join him in his 
one-man crusade to destroy trade union- 
ism. They lack Peglerian courage (in 
his mind) publicly to denounce the 
racketeers who constitute his pet peeve. 
As long as there are people like Pegler 
around, we would advise anyone to be 
cautious about antiunion statements. 
He would do with such adverse re- 
marks what he is currently doing with 
his own scattered indictments: namely, 
turn them to his own end of rendering 
impotent legitimate trade unionism. If 
the labor priests were to become con- 
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Vignettes of Hope -- 3 


A Mound of Black Ash 


| 
| by EILEEN EGAN 


@NE of the most inspiring stories 
from postwar Japan is that of a 
man doomed to death as the result 
| of the atom-bomb explesion in Naga- 
asaki. Dr. Takashi Nagai, a Cath- 
olic professor, went back to the site 
of his home after the atomic bomb 

explosion to find oniy ash and ruins. 
| A mound of black ash was the re- 

mains of the body of his beloved 
| wife, and near it was the undestroyed 
| chain of rosary that belonged to 
her. He gathered the ashes into a 
little bucket and took the chain of 
the rosary into his hands. Carrying 
this light, fateful burden, he seemed 
to feel that his wife was telling him, 
“Forgive, forgive.” 

Though each day brings him 
perilously closer to death, he works 
to spread this message to his country- 
men. Dr. Nagai’s book, The Chain of 
the Rosary, tells the story of his 
Christian acceptance of grief. 
Another book, Bell of Nagasak:, 
describes in detail the result of the 
atomic weapon on that defenseless 
town—the quick deaths, the slow 
deaths, the terror. In case this re- 


telling would excite the hatred of 
Japanese against the American 
people, Dr. Nagai also includes in 
the book the details of Japanese 
cruelty in the Philippines. Thus the 
cruelty is credited not to nation, but 
to the evil spirit in man. The whole 
tone of the book tries to prove to 
the people of Japan that hatred 
leads to mutual destruction and that 
reconstruction can only come _ if 
preceded by love. In his suffering, 
Dr. Nagai needs our prayers; in his 
insistence on forgiveness and love 
he needs only our emulation. Mil- 
lions of these and other books of this 
dying Catholic are selling in Japan. 
Only in Christ can the place of suf- 
fering in the life of man be given 
its place, and the ordinary Japanese 
whose lot is so hard in these days, 
is looking to Christ. 

A spiritually radiant young Cath- 
olic convert from Japan told me of 
the works of Dr. Nagai. Her name 
is Mary Inukai, and while she is 
studying in this country, she hopes 
to see the translation of Dr. Nagai’'s 
books appear. 








verts to Peglerism, the harm of his 
false approach would be multiplied. 

Just for the fun of it, let us apply 
Mr. Pegler’s peculiar formula to his 
own field—that of writing. If all workers 
are to be deprived of protection be- 
cause of an abuse of trade unionism by 
some of its leaders, the public should 
be spared the evil influence of certain 
writers by the same logic. According 
to the principle, if the remedy for the 
abuses of unionism is to wipe out all 
unions, the cure for the cancer of im- 
moral writings should be to shackle all 
writers. 

Where does that leave Mr. Pegler? 

It leaves him where he started from 
—out on the limb of an illogical con- 
clusion. It is when Mr. Pegler makes 
a vain effort to offer something positive, 
however, that we see what the blind- 
ness of bias can do to a man’s think- 
ing. 

Suppose by some magic formula the 
sixteen million trade unionists of 
America could be deprived of their 
God-given right to organize; what 
would Pegler suggest as a substitute? 
We asked this question of him by reg- 
istered mail, about seven years ago— 
October 14, 1943. We are still waiting 
for an acknowledgment. Pegler an- 
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swered the question in his own column, 
October 5, 1949. This is the high-spot 
of his constructive thought on the sub- 
ject: 

“When I decided,” he wrote, “that 
unionism as we know it in the U. S. 
was a menace to the freedom of the 
people and the stability and security 
of the country, and should be fought 
to extermination, I did not mean that 
we should throw Labor to the mercy 
of Capital. 

“I have hopes that humanity will 
develop some workable system which 
will enable Labor and Capital to exist 
together in peace and comfort, pre- 
ferably to merge their interests. Some 
day we will have something better than 
the unions.” 

Indeed. And some day too, we will 
have the millennium. 

In the meantime, Mr. Pegler, so help 
him Hannah, will smash those unions 
singlehanded. Upon what then will the 
isolated, defenseless workers stand for 
strength and protection? Upon the 
“hopes” of Mr. Pegler, of course. 

We have examined Mr. Pegler’s 
writings with the aim of finding the 
philosophy that underlies them. We 
failed to discover any explicit expres- 
sion of it. 






From his contention that the unions 
must be abolished, he should logically 
hold the right of management to an 
absolute domination of industrial re. 
lations. In the present condition of 
capitalism, as the Kansas City Star 
editor pointed out, the alternative to 
unionism for the protection of the 
worker is a  government-controlled 
economy. We do not think Pegler ad- 
vocates that. But if you deprive the 
workers of the only effective means 
they have to meet management domina- 
tion and reject government control as 
an alternative, the only thing left is 
to allow management the full rein of 
dictatorship. We think Mr. Pegler is 
too smart not to see that. Neither the 
nature of this relationship, nor its his- 
torical development, nor the present 
condition in both management and 
unions justifies any such conclusion. 
Which prompts the question, “Just why 
does he take the position he does? Is 
it merely for purposes of controversy?” 

If the jump from racketeers to an 
all out condemnation of trade unionism 
is a reasoned conclusion, he shows a 
definite lack of philosophic training. 

Philosophy is the study of the nature 
of things. It seeks out the ultimate 
causes of men and events. It is not 
satisfied with effects or the presentation 
of isolated phenomena. It must see the 
picture as a whole. 

Pegler does not pretend to be a 
philosopher. He is a keen and clever 
observer, an able, albeit a ruthless, re- 
porter, an insatiable investigator, a past 
master of the apt word and the clever 
phrase. Nevertheless, from his self- 
limited perspective of the picture and 
his loose-end findings, he draws the 
universal conclusion that the unions 
are totally corrupt and should be done 
away with. When he does that, he un- 


wittingly plays the role of the philoso-. 


pher without the robe. 

That, we think, is the chink in his 
armor, the Achilles heel of his argu- 
ment. Coming, as it does, on top of 
other inconsistencies mentioned pre- 


viously, the luster of his better qualities- 


as a writer shines less brightly. His ex- 
tremism alienates many of honest judg- 
ment, “of experience, knowledge, and 
firmness” who otherwise might be in 
his corner. 

All this, no doubt, is just a crate of 
eggs to Mr. Pegler. With the monopoly 
he holds upon a syndicated column, he 
can smash them at his pleasure. His 
readers who pay his salary might never 
know if the eggs are as good as we 
say they are or as bad as he might tell 
them they are. What reprisal he may 
wish to take against our frank and 
honest analysis and appraisal of his 
position rests entirely upon the con- 
science of Mr. Pegler. 
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The two old cronies hadn’t been to 
confession in years, so they devised a 


plan that proved they weren’t 
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by JIM BISHOP 


“ ND furthermore,” the lawyer said, “it’s foolish 

A to fight a matter like that in court anyway. 
Pay the man his sixteen bucks and forget it. Forget 
your pride for once.” The politician thought it 
over, and he toyed for a moment with the telephone 
wire. “Okay, Johnny,” he said. “You win. I hope 
the old robber chokes on the sixteen bucks, though.” 
The lawyer chuckled on his end of the wire. “Now 
you're showing sense,” he said. ‘How about us seeing 
the Giants and the Cubs tomorrow?" The politician 
shook his head. “No dice. The missus and I go to 
late Mass, and by the time dinner is ready the game 
is on. I'll have to skip it.” 

“Speaking of late Mass,” the lawyer said, “how 
long is it since you've been to confession?” 

“None of your business,” snapped the politician. 

“Now look.” the lawyer said. “We're old friends 
and we can ask things like that. I'll tell you why I 
asked. Muggsy is making her First Communion a 
week from Monday and she’s beginning to ask ques- 
tions. 

“What kind of questions?” 

“For some silly reason,” the lawyer said slowly, 
“she’s gunning for me. She wants to know why 
I don't go to Communion and why we can't go 
together, and some brat in her class at St. Joseph's 
says her old man is going to receive with his kid 
once a month. The missus listens to all this guff and 
just gives me a look.” 

“O.K. How long have you been away?” 

The lawyer swallowed audibly. “The Battle of the 
Bulge,” he said. “That's going back in history.” 

“Hmmm,” the politician said. “That is a long time. But 
I can make you feel better, chum. For me it's been an even 
ten years.” 

“You sure?” whispered the lawyer. ; 

“Sure I'm sure. When I was a kid, it was a habit to go 
to confession and Communion, In the past ten years, it 
has become a habit not to go. Don’t ask me why. Stupidity. 
Neglect. Fear of censure. Laziness. It’s probably all of those 
things, mostly fear of censure.” 

“Well, what do you say we go, hah?” the lawyer said. 
“Maybe it'll change our luck. We've both been on a slow 
downgrade for a long time and I guess we haven't noticed 
mt.” 

“Now don’t go holy on me!” the politician said. “I can 
take it from anybody but you. I know you too well.” 

“Who's going holy? Look, Tim. I just want to do the 
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“There'll never be a better time,” he said ccloanily, 
“for the two of us to break our fool necks” 


right thing. I've been wrong for a long time and I'm get- 
ting a little sick of myself, if you know what I mean. And 
God knows that misery likes company. So when Muggsy 
began to work on me I thought: Maybe I can get Tim to 
go with me. That's all.” 

“All right, Johnny,” Tim said slowly. “All right. I'll go. 
Let's not tell the women a word about it. Then we can 
surprise them at Mass. We'll walk up the aisle together. 
The two old goats will drop dead.” 

“I'll meet you in front of your house at about three. We 
can drive over to New York to some strange parish.” 

“Good,” Tim said. “Whatever priest gets us is going to 
be on insulin shock treatments for a couple of weeks.” 

“See you at three.” 

“Bye.” 

“Bye.” 
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ee ee ee OD OOO 


A A group of tourists newly arrived at a 
Peflated a comparatively small mountain nearby. 
Despite the fact that the climb was no more 
than a brisk uphill walk, they insisted upon 
their right to the services of the guide em- 
ployed by the hotel. 

When, after much delay, the party as- 
sembled at the scene of departure, they were 
dressed for the occasion and burdened down 
with mountain-climbing equipment. The 
¥ ~\guide approached one of the tourists who 

“was carrying a heavy rope. Pointing to the 
Srope, he asked gravely: » 
f= “You are going to skip, yes?” 
= —Ronald Christian 
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\t three the conspirators meet in front of Tim's house. 
Both live in a small town in Bergen County, New Jersey, 
and both are regarded as substantial citizens and good 
family men. Johnny has one child; Tim two. Both are 
about forty, and both own their own homes. Johnny is 
mediumly tall and very broad. His forehead gets higher 
every day. Tim is a sleek character with a splash of gray 
long the sides and a line of talk calculated to charm the 
robins out of the rose bushes. 

They got into Johnny's new car and started off. They 
turned west toward Hackensack. 

‘Thought we were going to New York?” Tim said. 

Johnny nodded with pursed lips as the car swung around 
a corner. “Been giving it some thought,” he said. “No use 
us being a pair of dopes. The way I -figure it is we're in 
for an awful lacing unless we use our heads. It’s possible, 
you know, that we'll be refused absolution.” 

“Oh fine,” Tim said. “You talk me into this thing, and 
now we're going to be thrown out of church. Let’s go back 
to my place.” 

Nuts,” said Johnny. “Don't go sissy on me. We're in this 
thing now; let’s see it through. What can the priest say?” 

He can hit us with the book.” 

“He can hit us with the book,” mimicked Johnny. “That 
| know. I've been doing a lot of figuring, and I heard that 
there’s a place over in Hackensack called St. Francis’. They 
have monks. I don’t know the order, but the chances are 
that they're French or something and don’t know a word 
of English.” He smiled at Tim. “Catch?” 

lim nodded. He brightened too. “Say,” he said, “if they 
no-speaka the language . say, that’s all right, Johnny. 
A very bright idea.” 

| ain’t been a lawyer for nothing,” Johnny said. “You 
gotta figure the angles. God will forgive us for this little 
dodge, and it won't surprise me a bit if we find some old 
ind very dear friends waiting in line at the confessional.” 


lr. FRANCIS’, in Hackensack, is an imposing church with 

a belfry midway along the right side. It is made of beige 
brick and its steps are wide and deep. The car was parked, 
ind the two very wise men got out. 

Let’s have a drink first,” said Johnny. “Nobody would 
want a man to face what I have to face without a drink.” 

Look,” Tim said. “It’s been longer for me than it has 
for you. The Bulge, if I recall it, was December, 1944 or 
something. For me it’s all the way back to 1939, and if I’m 
going to confession it’s going to be a good one. If I’m 
going to have a drink it will be right after confession.” 

‘Oh,” snarled Johnny, “getting brave, hey?” 

They walked up the steps. They started lightly and easily, 
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Swiss inn planned to climb to the peak of 






but they wound up slow at the top. It was 3:20 P.M. The 
interior of the church was dim and the red light suspended 
before the altar looked like a living ruby. They moved into 
a pew and dropped to their knees. They knew that, no 
matter how wisely they worked the angles, the one part 
they couldn't fix, amend, adulterate, add to, or subtract from 
was the part which lay directly ahead. All their teachings 
told them that it had to be a good confession, completely 
without reservation, that their sorrow for past sins must be 
real, and that all of this must be accompanied by a high 
resolve not to commit sin again, 

They labored over the examination of conscience, and 
mighty labor it was. Then they glanced around and saw 
little children around the sides of the confessional, waiting 
for the priest. 

“This is terrible,” ‘Tim whispered. 

“What?” said Johnny. 

“The kids. The priest will have a whole half hour of 
listening to their tiny prattling, and then we walk in and 
ka-boom!” 

“Yeah,” Johnny said. “We're going to look awful lousy 
compared to them.” 

“Where are the monks with the whiskers?” Tim said 
hoarsely. 

“I hope they never come out,” said Johnny, climbing out 
of the pew and genuflecting. They walked out slowly, as 
if they didn’t have a care in the world. Once they got into 
the sunshine, Tim said: “I think the deck is stacked against 
us there. Let's try another church.” 

‘Let's have a drink first,” Johnny said. 

“Afterward,” Tim said. “You know, when this thing is 


behind us, we’re both going to feel so good that we won't 


want anything to drink—mark my words. I'm in this thing 
now, and I've got the itch to have it over with.” 

“Look,” Johnny said, snapping his fingers. “Why didn't 
I think of that before? You know what? You go down here 
toward Little Ferry and there's an old wooden church with 
a high stoop—St. Joseph's, I think. It’s Polish, Tim. Pure 
Polish from top to bottom.” They both began to grin. 
“None of them speak a solitary word of English. We're in.” 

They slapped each other on the back and got into the 
car. It rolled away from St. Francis’ and turned east, then 
south. They didn’t speak much. Once Johnny said: “When 
I think of all I have to confess! Nineteen forty-four trom 
nineteen fifty leaves six full years. So if you swear only 
once a day—and mine goes into dozens—let me see, now, 
three hundred and sixty-five days a year times six makes 
what—sixteen hundred, doesn't it?” 

“Aw shut up,” said Tim. 

They parked the car across the street and walked up the 
high church steps. There was a small altar, and across the 
altar railing in a cupola form was a big sign. It was in 
Polish. They looked at each other and beamed. 

“Told ya,” Johnny said. Tim nodded happily. They saw 
a boy scraping wax from vigil lights. 

“Where's Father, Joe?” said Johnny. The kid was blond. 
about twelve. “He's out of town,” he said. Johnny looked 
annoyed. “Any other priest around?” he said. “Don't they 
hear confessions on Saturdays?” The boy shrugged. “Some- 
times,” he said vaguely. “Father John was here a minute 
ago. You'll find him in the rectory.” 

Johnny saw a Polish paper on a small table. He held it 
up to the boy. “Can you read this, Sonny?” The kid looked 
at the man and back at the paper. “Of course,” he said. 
Johnny grinned from ear to ear and rubbed his fingertips 
together. ‘We're in,” he whispered. “We're in.” 

They went out the front, down the long steps, and 
around the side to the rectory entrance. They saw a local 
newspaper folded on the stoop and neither one was hit 
with any sudden presentiment of danger. Johnny picked it 
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up and rang the bell. They waited a few minutes, humming 
to themselves, when the door opened. There was a big man 
inside in a blue sport shirt and a crew haircut—obviously 
a caretaker. He was anything but friendly. 

“Here's your paper,” Johnny said brightly. 

The man took it without thanks and stepped aside. Both 
men walked in, Johnny introduced himself and introduced 
Tim. “We want to see Father John a minute,” he said 
confidently. 

“What do you want to see him for?’ 

“Confession.” 

The caretaker pointed to Tim. 

“What's he going to do—listen?” 

Johnny had had enough abuse from a menial. “Look,” 
he said, and he always prefaces important enunciations with 
“Look” or “Now Look.” “We came to see Father John and 
go to confession. Anything wrong with that?” 

“Not a thing,” the man said. “I’m Father John.” 

Both men swayed a little, although there was no breeze 
in the vestibule. Both twisted very sick smiles out of their 
faces. “Oh-ho,” Johnny said feebly, “you're’’—he pointed 
frantically, “you're Father John.” He turned death's own 
eyes on Tim. “He's Father John,” he said. “Him.” 

“I heard him,” Tim said grimly. 

“Now you two just go in the ¢hurch, and I'll be with 
you in two minutes,” Father John said. “Just wait for me 
while I change.” 

Both men went numb. Their legs worked but there was 
no feeling in them. They tottered out of the rectory and 
down the stone walk and out through the gate. 

“I ought to murder you in cold blood!” whispered Tim 
through grinding teeth. “They don't speak a word of 
English, do they? Well, where did they find this ringer then 
He's a Harvard grammarian if I ever heard one. He speaks 
a better brand of English than I do.” 

“Now look!” Johnny said. “We're in it now. It isn’t my 
fault. Want to duck? We can get in the car and scram be 
fore he knows it.” 

“No,” Tim said resignedly. “Not that. We're in it now 
and we'll see it through. Maybe this is part of our punish- 
ment, I don’t know. But I get mad when I think that I had 
to have the services of a clever lawyer to get myself into 
this trap. Dammit.” 

“That's one more you have to confess,” Johnny said dole 
fully. “He does speak pretty good English, doesn’t he?” 

“Speak it? Speak it?’ Tim repeated. “That's bad enough, 
Lord knows.’ He speaks it like Roosevelt. But worse than 
that, he’s a very tough man. Even that I can stand, but in 
all your life have you ever known two boobs who actually 
introduced themselves to the priest by name before going 
into the confessional? Where did you pick that trick up?” 

“Go ahead, squawk,” said Johnny as they started up the 
long stairs again. “We're trapped good and there's nothing 
we can do now but run.” 


the caretaker said. 


“We're not running. If Muggsy wants you to receive with 
her, and if my two want to see their old man go up to 
the altar rail with head high, this may be our last chance. 
We'll take the shellacking. It's coming to us, anyway.” 

They went into church. They knelt in separate pews. The 

chips were down now. They tried to impress each other by 
looking off blandly at the church windows and the altar 
decorations as they prayed. In five minutes Father John 
came up the side aisle, not glancing at either of them. He 
went straight into the confessional. 
_ Tim stood. “I'll go in first,” he said. “I can’t stand wait- 
ing any longer.” He walked in firmly and knelt. He hadn't 
realized how long it had been since his last confession until 
he saw the opaque glass with the little holes in it. The last 
time he had gone to confession, they had used screens. 

He related his sins in a low, but clear, voice. “How long?” 
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the priest said once. Tim repeated it. “All right,” the priest 
said. “Go ahead.” Tim took them by Commandments, start- 
ing with the first, and was surprised that he remembered 
them. Once the priest said: “Go ahead slowly. Now don’t 
rush. You're not confessing to me anyway.” His voice 
gentled. “It’s God in the Tabernacle who is listening.” At 
another point, he said: “I’m not bawling you out and I don’t 
want you to get excited. It's a matter of Divine Grace that 
you got here at long last.” At another point, he said: “Try 
to do better. You can if you try.” The voice which had been 
so harsh in the caretaker was as soft as _a summer breeze 
now. “I want you to join a Holy Name Society. Get in it. 
The men have a lot of fun together. You get in with your 
own kind and you have your own laughs and maybe a little 
refreshment and there’s no harm in it.” And lastly, just 
before the Act of Contrition: “I want you to do a favor 
for me. If I die first, say a prayer for me. If you go first, 
I'll say one for you.” 


IM felt humbled. He had been prepared, some way, to 

fight belligerence with belligerence. But complete for- 
giveness and gentleness were things he had not expected 
and, when he walked out, his throat was choked and he 
felt close to tears. 

Johnny followed. He tried to race through a few tricky 
parts, but Father slowed him up. Toward the end, the priest 
said: “I have to go to confession, the same as you. I under- 
stand your weaknesses, and God will forgive them if you 
make yourself a better man. And you can.” 

rim waited on top of the high stoop. He was puffing a 
cigarette. 

“Say!” said Johnny when he came out, “he’s wonderful! 
That priest is amazing.” 

“So amazing,” said Tim, “that we're both coming back 
here in two weeks to report in again. The least you can 
do for a man as fine as he is, is to come back and show him 
what improvement, if any, you've made. I wish I had met 
him ten years ago. Now I don't know what I was scared 
about all along.” 

“Know what?” Johnny said. “He actually seemed glad 
that we were there! That's the thing I can’t understand.” 

“Wait till the family sees us at Mass tomorrow.” 

They both laughed and started down from the high stairs. 
Johnny nudged Tim. “There'll never be a better time,” he 
said solemnly, “for the two of us to break our fool necks.” 


. 





They knelt in opposite pews, wondering how 
heavily the penitential axe would fall 





HE “little red schoolhouse” is no 

longer the delightful and affection- 
ate term, as our farthers knew it, for 
describing the American public school 
system. Used today, the phrase is 
euphemistic in the extreme. For the pub- 
lic school is rapidly becoming as Red 
within as without. Educators every- 
where, if they are patriotic and honest, 
will tell you that the gravest problem 
they now face is how to remove the 
threat of Communist teachers from the 
classroom. 

The Federal Government has done 
nothing to meet the issue. Indeed, ef- 
forts of the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee to lay the menace bare 
have been frequently and openly 
sneered at by the President as a “red 
herring.” A few individual States— 
notably California, New Jersey, New 
York, and Illinois—are attempting to 
with the problem. Spectacular 
frustration has been the only result. 

\ study of what is happening in New 
York is a pretty accurate pattern of 
what happens elsewhere when steps are 

iken to drive Communists out of the 

schools. Recently loud cries of “witch 
unt’ went up as school authorities set 
yut to enforce the Feinberg Law, passed 
by the 1949 Legislature, barring Com- 
munists from public school jobs. 

Under the law the Board of Regents 
directed all school boards in New York 
State to appoint investigating bodies 

look into possible subversive activi- 
ties by teachers and other employees, 
to conduct hearings where charges of 
such activities were made, and to file 
with the Education Department annual 
eports on what had been done under 
the law. 

The also under the law, 
were to promulgate a list of subversive 
organizations, membership in which 
vould lead to dismissal of teachers and 
employees. 

The as signed by Governor 
Dewey, was enthusiastically received not 
only by parents of children attending 
public schools, but by a large majority 
of patriotic teachers. The latter group, 
sickened and. disheartened with the 
knowledge that in adjoining classrooms, 
youngsters from kindergarten up were 
eing indoctrinated in Communism, 

ive for years been striving to drive 

e Reds from their midst with no suc- 
ess. This then—or so everybody thought 

would be the instrument which would 
ffectually rid the public school system 
rom the threat of Red Fascism. The 
believers soon received a rude jolt. 

No sooner had the Feinberg Bill be- 
ome law than the Communist big guns, 
ed by the virulently Red CIO Teach- 
rs Union and the Communist Party 
itself, rolled into action. On the day 
the fall term opened, the party ob- 
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How come, Uncle Sam’s crush on Commie school teachers? 
They get a better break in the public school system 


than American school kids do 


by LEON RACHT 


tained from State Supreme Court 
Justice Harry Schirick a_ restraining 
order preventing the Regents from 


promulgating their subversive list. Such 
obstruction was all-important. For, if 
there was no work list of Communist- 
front organizations for the _ school 
boards, no charges could be leveled 
at any individual or group, and the 
law would be emasculated and 
fective. 

The Communists hoped to deprive 
the law of virility. Justice Schirick 
made it completely impotent. He ruled 
the law unconstitutional, declaring he 
found it “hard to believe that it is 


inef- 
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Lillian Gates, wife of Communist conspirator John W. Gates, attacks 
the Feinberg law, which bans Communist teachers in New York 


necessary to resort to witch-hunting to 
replace misfits." He went so far as 
use the propaganda cry of the Reds— 
witch-hunt—to render his decision. The 
Communists loved it. 

A parallel action, brought by the 
Teachers Union in Brooklyn, likewise 
found a sympathetic ear in Justice 
Murray Hearn. He went Schirick one 
better. Hearn decided that member- 
ship in a subversive organization pet 
sc was no proof that a teacher was anti- 
American. 

Thus, New York State, not the Com- 
munists, is on the defensive. While 
Union Square rejoiced, the Attorney 
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General announced he would appeal. 
He isn’t very enthusiastic, Meanwhile, 
the classroom Comrades will continue 
to spread their Soviet poison under the 
very American flag they have sworn 
to uphold. 

It might be well to note those who 
sprang into the thick of the fight be- 
fore the Communists scored their vic- 
tory in the state courts. 

At a public hearing conducted by 
the Regents two months earlier, Mrs. 
Rose V. Russell, legislative representa- 
tive of the Teachers Union and a 
leftist from way back, termed the Fein- 
berg Bill “a cursed, blasted un-Ameri- 
can law.” She told the Regents that 
if they could not enforce the law 
legally, “then, by God, you should re- 
sign and throw the law into Governor 
Dewey's teeth and tell him to eat it.” 

Another speaker was Mrs. Lillian 
Gates, legislative representative of the 
New York State Communist Party and 
wife of John W. Gates, editor of the 
Daily Worker and one of the eleven 
Communist leaders convicted of treason- 
able conspiracy for advocating violent 
overthrow of the U. S. Government. 

N an impassioned ninety-minute ha- 

rangue, Mrs. Gates told the Regents 
that the Communist Party would never 
accept the law which, she asserted, was 
sponsored by “pro-Fascist forces” and 
that Americans “of all religious faiths 
were being menaced by antidemocratic 
trends.” This, of course, was so much 
party line hogwash. Here was a woman 
Communist, who has no God, using 
religion to further her purpose of 
strengthening atheistic indoctrination 
in the public schools. 

Representatives of the Trotskyite 
Socialist Workers Party, the Independ- 
ent Socialist League, and the Interna- 
tional Workers of the World also ap- 
peared, as did Lee Pressman, former 
CIO general counsel and named as a 
Communist in Congressional hearings, 
and Arthur Schutzer, executive secretary 


Rabbi Schultz pointed out a 
few Red nests in N. Y. schools 
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of pro-Communist Vito Marcantonio’s 
American Labor Party. 

Perhaps as a token as to just how 
far Communist indoctrination in public 
schools has come along, a representative 
of the Bedford-Stuyvesant Schools 
Council of Brooklyn, argued, in effect, 
to keep the Reds in the educational 
system. 

As noted above, the overwhelming 
majority of school teachers are patriotic 
and anti-Communist. At just about the 
time the Communists were heard by 
the New York Regents, the National 
Education Association, comprising an 
active membership of 425,000 and an 
affiliated 800,000 teachers, 
voted 3,000 to 5 in passing a resolu- 
tion barring Communist teachers from 
membership in the NEA. 

Let us consider the chances if New 
York threat to 
take the case up to the United States 
Supreme Court. Witness the decision 
in the case of the public 
Champaign, Illinois. 


body of 


carries out its anemic 


schools in 


Under the Champaign plan, which 
interdenomina- 
Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews, pupils who had 
the consent of their parents spent a 
half hour each day in separate Classrooms 
learning the faith of their own choosing. 
Atheist leftist ferociously op- 
posed the plan. It was carried to the 
Supreme Court. The court ruled the 
plan “unconstitutional.” At the same 
time, however, the court did not close 
the back door to the teaching of Com- 
munism, although it well knew the 
character of who fought the 
Champaign plan. Communism would 
not qualify under the ruling because 
it teaches no religion. But it does teach 


was sponsored by an 
tional group comprised of 


groups 


those 


atheism. Apparently, this never oc- 
curred to the exalted domes on the 
high court. In any case, the ruling 


failed to incorporate any mention of 
those who brazenly teach Godlessness 
in the classroom. 


Apparently, religion can be legislated 


Justice Harry Schirick 
killed the Feinberg Law 








out of our schools, but not atheistic 
Communism. 

Recently, John J. Huber, an FBI 
undercover man, testified before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee that “there 
are several hundred members of the 
Communist Party teaching children of 
New York City in our public schools.” 
Huber joined the party, going under- 
ground in 1937. He witnessed, he said 
under oath, members of the Teachers 
Union who were party members, vol- 
unteering to give literacy tests to pro- 
spective voters, principally Puerto Ric- 
ans brought in by pro-Communist Rep. 
Vito Marcantonio. None could read or 
write, but the Communist teachers 
flunked nary a one. 

Huber was only one man. He was 
able to find several hundred Commu- 
nist teachers. The Reds estimate their 
strength in public schools throughout 
the country now at 50,000, including 
fellow travelers. Moscow cracks the 
whip. Specifically, the Kremlin orders 
Marxist-Leninist “analysis” injected into 
every class and warns the Red teachers 
to remain underground. 

These are not arbitrary statements. 
The May, 1939 issue of The Commu- 
nist, an official party publication, 
printed the following dictate: “Com- 
munist teachers must take advantage of 
their positions without exposing them- 
selves, to give their students, to the best 
of their ability, working-class education. 
Only when teachers have really mas- 
tered Marxism-Leninism will they be 
able to skillfully inject it into their 
teaching at the least risk of exposure 
and at the same time conduct struggles 
around the schools in a truly Bolshevik 
manner.” 

The latter part of the ukase has been 
translated into violent action many 
times in the past few years by rioting 
on high school and college campuses 
and by strikes in the Communist sit- 
down pattern in elementary schools. 

No Communist teacher reasons out 
for himself the manner in which he will 
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indoctrinate his pupils with Soviet 
ideology. He is given explicit instruc- 
tions through official Communist pub- 
lications. The resolutions of the Ninth 
Convention of the Communist Party in 
America state emphatically: “In order 
to carry through their works effectively 

all Communists must at all times 
take a position on every question that 
is in line with the policies of the 
party.” 

Communist leaders regard the teacher 
as their most valuable asset. William 
Z. Foster, national party chairman, has 
urged the Communist teacher to revolu- 
tionize the techniques of their profes- 
sion. Writing in the September, 1939 
issue of The Communist, Foster de- 
clared: “Our teachers must write new 
school textbooks and rewrite history 
from the Marxian viewpoint.” And, in 
the same article, Foster notes: “In 
drawing professionals (teachers) into 
the party, care should be exercised to 
select only those individuals who show 
by practical work that they definitely 
understand the party line, are prepared 
to put it into effect, and, especially, 
display a thorough readiness to accept 
party discipline.” 

The biggest concentration of Com- 
munist teachers in the country is in the 
New York City public school system. 
Names of scores of teachers in ele- 
mentary and high schools who are Com- 
munists or subversives have been sup- 
plied the Board of Education by unim- 
peachable sources. What has been done 
about it? Exactly nothing. Dr. William 
Jansen, superintendent of schools, rep- 
resents himself as an implacable foe of 
Communism and he undoubtedly is. 
But how militant is Dr. Jansen? The 
reader can draw his own conclusions 
from a statement made by Dr. Jansen 
on May 2, 1949, when, in reply to 
“witch hunt” charges by the Commu- 
nist-dominated Teachers Union, he 
said: “Out of the entire staff of 36,000 
teachers 1 have questioned six as to 
membership in the Communist Party. 
One of the teachers interviewed frankly 
admitted past membership in the party 
but stated that it had been a very brief 
connection. All the others refused to 
answer the questions for various rea- 
sons. Out of consideration for these 
teachers and because every one is pre- 
sumed innocent until he has been 
proved guilty, I have refused to divulge 
their names. Irresponsible charges of 
witch hunting will not deter me from 
discharging my obligation as superin- 
tendent of schools: Evidence of a teach- 
er’s membership in the Communist 
Party is evidence that demands investi- 
gation.” 

Dr. Jansen admitted that the teachers 
had been examined either because of 
their refusal to testify concerning Com- 
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munist Party membership before a 
Congressional committee, evidence of 
teachers’ membership presented by 
members of the party, or a report by 
two teachers of a fellow teacher's open 
avowal of party membership. Dr. Jan- 
sen and the Board of Education have 
studiously ignored the Communist cells 
which exist in virtually every public 
school in the city. And fellow travelers 
appear to be immune from any ques- 
tioning at all. 

George A. Timone is one Board 
member who has repeatedly and vig- 
orously denounced the Communists in 
the school system. He admits that “sub- 
versive influences, despite all precau- 
tions, are creeping into the schools.” 
The Teachers Union is Timone’s bitter 
foe, and he has gone after them ham- 
mer and tong. Timone says the union 
has_ consistently recommended _ that 
teachers use certain pamphlets pub- 
lished by organizations which are on 
the Attornev General's subversive list 
and that it has also recruited’ teachers 
for lectures and courses offered by the 
Jefferson School in Manhattan, which 
is the educational arm of the Commu- 
nist Party. But other members of the 
Board have been notably delinquent in 
offering criticism. 

In Russia, the period between three 
and six years of age is considered the 
most important in the training of a 
Communist. Former Attorney General 
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e No two people are alike, and 
both are glad of it. 
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Clark said he believes the same principle 
is followed by Communist teachers 
here. “The FBI has learned that the 
Communists have started a campaign 
to recruit our children to their ideology 
—the younger they are the better.” 
That was not such a revealing dis- 
covery by the FBI. Richard Frank, 
writing in The Communist, beat Clark 
to it when he disclosed that the little 
red schoolhouse is where the Stalinists 
hope to recruit their youngest and most 
devoted adherents. “In rural communi- 
ties,” Frank writes, “teachers who are 
among the few educated people are 
looked up to with tremendous respect. 
They are in a position to become com- 
munity leaders. As a means of mobiliz- 
ing the people in the villages and 
countryside, steps should be taken to 
try to send Communist teachers into 
rural communities where they should 
become active in all community organ- 
izations. The party should work ac- 
tively within Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tions and all similar organizations.” 
There have been clear-cut indications 


* that the Communists are starting at the 


lowest rung of the educational ladder. 






One was the case of Mrs. Regina Frank. 
feld, who was dismissed as kindergarten 
teacher in Baltimore. William H. Lem. 
mel, superintendent of public instruc. 
tion, who announced the action, said 
he was proceeding under a new policy 
adopted by the school board to bar 
Communists and other subversives from 
the school system. Apparently, Mr, 
Lemmel is one man of action. Mrs, 
Frankfeld appeared at the school board 
meeting at which her firing was ap. 
proved. She said: “I am a member of 
the Communist Party, and I'm proud 
of it. Nobody will question my loyalty, 
History will judge who are the Ameri- 
cans, you or I.” 

Communists and party liners in the 
school system are getting plenty of out 
side help in intecting their young 
charges with Red propaganda. This 
help usually comes from another Red- 
dominated union. Last winter the 
writer turned up a brazen attempt to 
spread Soviet poison among the in- 
nocents by the United Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers Union, recently 
kicked out of the CIO for its violent 
adherence to Moscow. The union of- 
fered a “teacher's kit” free to all 
teachers who asked for it. The offer 
appeared in an advertisement in a New 
York Sunday newspaper. The “kit” con- 
sisted of eighteen brochures and _leaf- 
lets aimed at subtly creating an un- 
bridgeable division between capital and 
labor, to wit: business is an ogre; the 
working man is a_ slave; a_ union, 
especially the UE is a monument of 
virtue. Some of the leaflets were written 
in nursery style designed for the young: 
est minds. One excerpt read: “But if 
everybody joins the union team,” asked 
Donnie, “who is there left on the other 
side?” “Yes,” asked Susan, “who is on 
the other side?” “On the union side 
are working people,” explained Daddy, 
“and on the other side are the bosses 
and bankers.” This Communist kinder- 
garten claptrap reached thousands of 
classrooms in New York as well as else- 
where, the UE boasted. 

Pupils in public schools in New York 
City have “released time” for which to 
study their religion. They are given 
time off for a specified period each 
week to learn their faiths on premises 
off the school grounds. The Supreme 
Court, you see, prohibits them from 
using the schools while studying the 
word of God. But just in recent weeks 
came the paradoxical charge, and a 
well-grounded one, that some of the 
classrooms are being used by outside 
groups to foster atheism and Commu- 
nism. Rabbi Benjamin Schultz, execu- 
tive director of the American Jewish 
League Against Communism, revealed 
that among the 6,000 organizations 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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“Give Christmas Back to Christi” 


| SUPPOSE there are other holidays that should first come 
to mind now, but somehow this year, instead of looking 
ahead to Lincoln’s birthday, Valentine’s Day, and Wash- 
ington’s birthday, I keep harking back to Christmas. 

During the holidays I came across an indignant letter in 
the local paper, which expostulated with an editor who had 
expressed a wish that carols be not played so far ahead of 
the day itself. ““Those beautiful carols are most welcome and 
remind us to do our shopping in time,” wrote the annoyed 
reader. So that, I said to myself, is what carols have come 
to be today—little red-light reminders to shop, to buy. 

Since then I have learned that I am not the only person 
to be exasperated because of what our great holiday—the 
day that established our Faith—has come to mean to many 
people. Out in a western city a woman started a slogan, 
“Give Christmas back to Christ.” It is a phrase worth con 
sidering. Surely Our Lord is willing—indeed eager—to share 
His birthday with the world, but can we honestly think that 
He wants it shared in the way it too often is done today? 

In Ohio a group of women made posters last Christmas 
and went to their merchants with them, asking that the 
windows be trimmed with the motif of the Crib in mind. 
Reports say it was carried out well and that even the window 
of otherwise drab shops had a hand-drawn poster of the 
Child with arms outstretched. They shone there, said the 
reporter, like candles in the dark. 


Selfish Children 


WHAT I WISH is that we could all begin, early as it is 
and far away from next Christmas, to plan to give Christmas 
back to Christ, to give Him both the intangible gift of our 
love and also the tangible gift of love of neighbor. 

Something has gone very wrong with the celebration of 
Christmas when it is fast becoming a season when cowboy 
and cow-girl outfits have to be costly copies of the real thing 
or the child recipient is unhappy. Saddest of all it is to 
know we make our children selfish by our very unselfish 
ness in giving to them; parents are actually worried today 
because they cannot keep up with the presents the Joneses 
give their children. 

Now, there are two ways of giving to Our Lord, who 
after all is entitled to get something for His birthday, a fact 
more and more forgotten by those who scarcely know what 
the holiday stands for, and even by some who do know. He 
is entitled to our spiritual gifts—our prayers, our devotion 
to the Church, our personal sacrifices made in His name. 

But He is also entitled to material gifts, and that means 
giving to those who are His specially beloved—the poor, the 
sick, the children. Perhaps especially to the children, for 
after all not all children are among those who receive this 
fine merchandise spread in the stores and pictured in the 
daily papers. The mails are packed with letters at that 
season, addressed to Santa Claus, and many are sad little 
letters, asking for shoes or a dress or a sweater, and not toys. 
One child wrote that her mother was sick and their room 
was cold; the gift she wanted was coal to keep them warm. 

If such things can happen in our pleasant country, then 
consider the condition of children in war-torn lands. We 
know about it. We read of it over and over and there is 
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no use in recapitulating. And we do help, both at home 
and abroad, those in need. We can truly say that we are 
a generous people. But something important has gone 
wrong, and perhaps it is chiefly in the attitude we have 
allowed to develop in our children. 

I have three grandsons who are average young Americans 
in every way—orange juice and whole-wheat bread fed, 
snowsuit clad, schooled in the pleasant modern fashion, and 
with toys galore. And suddenly it came to me at Christmas 
and -has haunted me ever since, that these children by no 
fault of their own are becoming extremely selfish children, 
and entirely innocently so. There is little thought of giving 
to someone else. There is only the thought of getting. And 
it is chiefly our fault that they have this attitude, since the 
opening remark to children is always, “What do you want 
for Christmas?” 


A Resolution 


HAVING THOUGHT ABOUT IT for some time, I have 
decided to do one thing to try to bring about a change. 
I am going to get the name and address, from one of the 
organizations which do such things, of a small boy in one 
of the countries where relief is greatly needed, and by hav- 
ing our children send gifts to him, through the year and 
especially next Christmas, perhaps I can make them realize 
concretely what it means not to have even ordinary things. 
And I shall try to impress on them that by giving to this 
child they are giving presents to Christ. We can send our 
small boy clothing or toys or food; through him we can 
learn how other children live. And even if a single nickel 
is not spent for bubble gum or one Good Humor goes 
unbought to buy for the child in Europe, this will mean 
that our children have actually given up something. For 
there is the crux of the whole matter—that few children 
today are being taught to give up anything for someone 
else; and, unless they learn that now, can they ever under- 
stand the great truth that lies behind Christmas? Christmas 
should not be competition or demanding. It should be love. 

When one of my children was small, he put a peppermint 
cane card he had made at school under our un- 
trimmed tree and labeled them, “Love to Santa Claus.” We 
thought it a charming thing, but I am sure it meant no 
more to me than that at the time. Lately I have been 
realizing that the important thing was the child’s thought 
of giving and not of getting. 

Perhaps we ought to let little children lead us for a 
while. And perhaps if little children held thoughts like that 
small boy's through the whole year—well, for one thing, 
children might grow up understanding better the actuality 
of the Child. It is just possible that the twisted problem of 
social justice might in such wise settle itself, for children 
thus dedicated would be living according to its tenets. 

The stores have long had a slogan: “Do your Christmas 
shopping early,” and though I admit that February is rather 
early to give that advice, I offer it as a motto to my readers, 
and especially those with young children. And I suggest also 
getting the name of some boy or girl to send gifts to, for 
thus you can establish communication between your children 
in this land of the free and the poor mites in other countries 
who, through no fault of their own, are suffering for the 
sins of others. 


and a 
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THILE he 


YU il 


waited for his mother 


to select the groceries, Tim stood 
lis nose pressed against the glass 


vered the array of candies. He 
idied the display so many times 
visits to the store that he could 
osed his eyes and given the lo- 
f each kind. And he knew the 
well. Butterscotch balls, 
a cent: licorice sticks, two for 
chocolates, two for a cent; prize 
s, a cent; and all the rest. 

is startled by a sudden crash. 


St as 


»%ked up and saw his mother star- 


believingly at the broken bottle 
dark brown medicine making 
on the floor at her feet. Then 
twitched, and Tim was afraid 
going to cry. 

McDonald hurried over. “Why, 
ppened, Mrs. Darcey?” he asked 
et ally. 

I don’t know,” she said. “I 
tired I guess it just slipped out 
and.” 
bad.” 
ysts a dollar,” she faltered. She 
lesperately at the mess on the 

a moment and then wearily 
ened herself. 

on,” she said to Tim. “We'll 

to go back and get another. 
her has to have it.” 
left the store and passed out 
plash of light that shoved the 

of the winter back a little 
windows. The road itself was 
illuminated by the kerosene 
ich the lamplighter came at 
) evening to tend. 
long way back uptown, and 
hill all the way. 
uld go back and get it,” 
certainly. 


Tim 


ther trudged on without reply. 
relieved. Although he would 
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not have admitted it, even to himself, 
he shrank from walking alone in the 
darkness by the long, shadowy hulks 
of the tannery that lined the street on 
both sides beyond the railroad tracks, 
and by the foundry with its yawning 
entrance leading into the big 
where the molds were piled up. 

They were approaching the foundry 
now, but he felt no fear, secure in the 
protection of his mother. He searched 
for something to lighten her gloom. 

“Maybe Mr. Rock won't charge you 
for the other bottle,” he suggested hope- 
fully. 

Rock’s Drug Store stood on the 
corner of Main Street and Foundry 
Street. It was a good stand, and Mr. 
Rock’ was reputed to have profited 
handsomely from it. He was very well 
fixed, people said. 

He came bustling forward as they 
entered the store. He had a smooth, 
pink complexion and a well-fed, well- 
barbered look about him. His black 
alpaca coat was buttoned neatly about 
his swelling front, and the few hairs 
left to him were arranged with almost 
geometrical exactness over the top of 
his shiny-domed head. 

“Back again, Mrs. Darcey?’ he asked, 
rubbing his hands gently together. 

For a moment she did not answer. 
Watching her worn, anxious face, Tim 
was afraid again that she was going 
to cry, but with a visible effort she 
composed herself. “I broke the bottle; 
I'll have to have another.” 

“Well, now, you wait right here. It 
won't take long.” 

The mother looked longingly at the 
stools ranged along the soda fountain, 
but they were all filled with some gig- 
gling girls whom Al, the clerk, was 
working hard to impress. She stood in 
silent patience. 

Tim stood close beside her. He tried 
to think of something to divert her. 
“Maybe Pa will be better next week,” 
he said. 

“He won't be all better next week,” 
she answered, “but he’s past the crisis.” 

Tim didn’t know what a crisis was, 
except that it was something that had 
hung ominously over the house for 
days, something that had been spoken 
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of fearsomely when he wasn't supposed 
to hear. For two or three nights when 
there had been most talk about the 
crisis, his mother hadn't gone to bed 
at all, but had sat all night at the sick 
bed. i 

Tim shifted from one foot to the 
other. He was getting tired himself. He 
was not used to being up so late. It 
was almost nine o'clock. He looked 
about the store. There was a Sweet 
Caporal sign hanging over the cigar 
case. “Ask Dad—He knows,” it said. 
Tim knew very well what his father 
would say about cigarettes. Many a 
time Tim had heard him say, between 
puffs on his pipe, that he couldn't see 
how anyone could be crazy fool enough 
to smoke those coffin nails. 
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Tim was the only Darcey whose spirits disappointment could not crush, 


for he had a faith in tomorrow which only very young hearts can know 
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There were some handsomely pack- 
aged boxes of candy in a glass case. 
They were tied with ribbon and had 
pictures of ravishing beauties on the 
covers. Tim supposed that the candy 
must be something beyond imagination. 
He had never had any candy that came 
out of a box. One of the first things 
he meant to do when he grew up was 
to buy his mother a box—not a pound 
box, entrancing as they were, but one 
of the big five-pound boxes. 

He watched the girls at the soda 
fountain sipping their beautifully 
colored drinks through straws. When 
they had started out tonight, he had 
had hopes, though not very strong ones, 
that he might have a soda. Sometimes 
when his mother took him uptown with 
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her on Saturday nights she bought him 
one. He always had strawberry. The 
first time his mother had chosen the 
flavor for him when he had _= stood 
tongue-tied and embarrassed before the 
waiting clerk, and it had been so de- 
licious, even beyond expectation, that 
he had never experimented with any 
other kind. At the times he had en- 
joyed this extravagant treat, he had 
trifle uneasy that his 
mother had not had one too, but when 
he had timidly suggested it, she had 


always felt a 


said she didn’t care for any. Tonight, 


while they had waited for the first bot- 
tle of medicine, he had mentioned three 
or four times that he was thirsty, but 
his hints had been unanswered. He had 
been disappointed but not surpriséd. 
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Tim had studied the display of candies many times on his visits to the store 


He had observed the worried care with 
which she had counted over the money 
in her pocketbook before they started. 

Mr. Rock came smiling from the back 
room. He laid the bottle on the counter 
and wrapped it with precise, fussy mo- 
tions. He handed it over. Tim watched 
him anxiously. 

“I'm going to let you have this, Mrs. 
Darcey,” the druggist said, and he 
paused impressively—“for just what it 
cost me. Eighty-seven cents.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Rock,” she said 
humbly. 

Carefully she extracted three quarters, 
a dime, and two pennies from the 
depths of her worn pocketbook. 

They left the store and started again 
down the darkness of Foundry Street. 
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“Ma,” said Tim hesitantly. 
What?” 

Do you think it really cost him 
eighty-seven cents?” 

“No,” she answered bitterly. Hastily 
she corrected herself. “Maybe it did; 
[ don’t know anything about it.” 

“He's an old skinflint,” Tim mut- 
tered resentfully. 

She turned on him sharply. “I don’t 
want to hear you speak like that again. 
He didn’t have to take anything off 
if he didn’t want to.” 

lim subsided into silence. He didn’t 
really think Mr. Rock was a skinflint; 
he had only been trying to assure his 
mother of his loyalty. The rebuff in- 
creased his sense of gloom. He gave 
up trying to capture the feeling of 
excitement and adventure he usually 
enjoyed when he was allowed to go 
uptown on Saturday night. 

\t the foot of the hill, they went 
back into McDonald and Spender’s to 
pick up the groceries. At the back of 
the store Mr. McDonald was me- 
thodically weighing out sugar. He filled 
five pound bags from the big barrel, 
delicately shaking in more sugar from 
the scoop while he peered over his 
glasses at the scales. Mr. Spender was 
bustling about the store, hurrying to 
wait on three or four belated customers. 
He was impatient, and irritable at be- 
ing deserted by his partner. When Mr. 
McDonald started weighing out sugar, 
it was a sure sign he was going on one 
of his benders. Sometimes he’d stay at 
the scales for days, carefully filling the 
bags and making regular trips to the 
back room where he kept a quart hid- 
den. While the fit lasted, all the other 
work of the store was left to Mr. 
Spender. 

fim left his mother standing by the 
big red coffee grinder and went to look 
in the case where the cakes and jelly 
rolls were kept. When he grew up and 
went to work, Tim meant to buy one 
»f the cakes and eat it all himself, one 


of the kind that was marked off in 
squares of eight different colored frost- 
ings; but he knew better than to hint 
ibout getting one now. He had heard 
his mother speak often enough of her 
contempt for “baker’s cake.” Every 
good housewife felt the same way. 


Chere was something slack in not do- 
ing one’s own cooking. 

fim felt a gnawing hunger for 
sweets. He went over to look at the 
They were packed in tin boxes 
with glass fronts, scores of them piled 
one on the other to the ceiling. For 
reason, cookies did not merit the 
scorn that was directed toward “baker’s 
cakes,” and sometimes Tim was allowed 
to select a pound, making careful and 
judicious selection from the many 
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cookies 
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varieties. After the double expense for 
the medicine, there was no use in sug- 
gesting cookies tonight, but he still had 
one hope. He went back to where his 
mother stood waiting. 

“Are you going to pay the bill?” he 
asked. 

Paying the bill was an event at Mc- 
Donald and Spender’s. The faithful 
customer was rewarded with a red and 
white striped bag of candy and two 
five-cent cigars also in a red and white 
striped bag. The candy and cigars were 
always referred to as a “shout.” When 
one of the children was sent to pay 
the bill, he always tried to maneuver 
so that Mr. McDonald received the 


money. Mr. McDonald was always more 
lavish in filling the bag than was Mr. 
Spender. In his more expansive moods 
Mr. McDonald was munificent. 

“Are you going to pay the bill?” Tim 
asked again. 

“Will you keep quiet?” his mother 
demanded. “Don’t you ever think of 
anything except your stomach?” 

Mr. Spender finally got around to 
loading them with their bundles. It 
was not far to their home from here. 
Just down Foundry Street to Lincoln 
Street and a little way around the 
corner. They walked down the lane to 
the house and in at the back door. 

Jennie was ironing, and Nora was 
sitting at the kitchen table reading. 
Jennie was fourteen and Nora ten. 

“Did you bring anything?” asked 
Nora. 

“Where have you been all this time? 
We were getting worried.” Jennie said. 

The mother went over to the table, 
carefully laid down her bundles and 
sank into a chair. 

“How has Pa been?” she asked. 

“Fine,” Jennie said. “I took him up 








a drink at eight and now he's asleep.” 
She hurried over to the stove. “I'll make 
you a cup of tea; I’ve had the water 
boiling. Nora, put away the bundles.” 

“As soon as I finish this chapter,” 
Nora said. 

Jennie brought the tea. The mother's 
hand shook a little and she spilled 
some of the tea into the saucer as 
she took it. 

“This is good,” she said gratefully. 

“What took you so long?” Jennie 
asked again. 

Her dark eyes clouded with pain and 
weariness, the mother looked at the 
girls. “I broke the bottle of medicine 
and we had to go all the way back up 
town again.” 

“Oh, and you so tired,” Jennie said, 
stricken at the thought. “You should 
have let me go, in the first place.” 

“I thought it would do me good to 
get out,” the mother said, “but I guess 
I was wrong.” 

Tim wanted to tell the girls that Mr. 
Rock had given them a reduction on 
the second bottle, but he did not want 
to attract attention to himself. He 
sidled into a chair behind the table 
and made himself inconspicuous. 

Nora reluctantly left her book to put 
away the groceries. “How did you hap- 
pen to break the bottle?” she asked. 

“I don’t know,” the mother explained 
contritely. “I was standing there and 
it just slipped out from under my arm.” 
She stared miserably into her empty 
teacup for a minute and added, “It 
cost a dollar.” 

Nora and Jennie exclaimed simul- 
taneously in shocked horror. 

Forgetful of himself and eager to 
lighten the depression, Tim burst out, 
“But we got the other for eighty-seven 
cents.” 

“For just what it cost,” the mother 
said with faint irony. 

Stirred to renewed suspicion of Mr. 
Rock, Tim burst out belligerently, “I'll 
ee 


“You go to bed,” Jennie said. “Do 
you know what time it is?” 
“J want a glass of milk,”’ Tim said 
hurriedly. 

“Get him some milk, Nora,” the 


mother ordered. “Then you go to bed 
too as soon as you can.” 

Tim drank his milk slowly. 

“Did you pay The Bill?” Nora asked 
diffidently. 

There was no need for her to explain 
what bill. The grocery bill was always 
spoken of simply as The Bill just as 
McDonald and Spender’s was always 
called The Store. 

“I couldn't,” the mother said simply. 
“Heaven knows how much it will be by 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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Loretta Young and 
Celeste Holm in a scene 
from “Come to the Stable,” 
most wholesome and 
entertaining motion picture 
produced in the past year 




















by JERRY COTTER 











The 1949 Movies 


Moviegoing seems to have lost something of its old allure 
as a national pastime. As a result of its concentration on 
sensational themes, lurid displays of bad taste, and almost 
complete disregard for audience demands, the industry 
marked time during the past year. 

Box-ofhce returns and exhibitor protests may have some 
effect during 1950. If not, Hollywood will have only itself 
to blame. The handwriting is on the wall for all to se¢ 
Theater owners all over the country, echoing their patrons’ 
protests, have raised a clamor against the type of motion 
picture being offered to the public today. The Bishops 
Committee on Motion Pictures has declared that the moral 
state of films is at an all-time low. Such a situation cannot 
go on indefinitely. Either the public demands for cleaner, 
better entertainment will be met, or the industry faces a 
graver crisis than it has ever encountered before. 

While some technical progress has been made and a good 
many of the 1949 pictures reached new artistic levels, that 
is not enough in a world where moral issues loom ever 
larger on the horizon. Whether through intent or indiffer 
ence, the presentation of objectionable material on the 
screen is a serious matter. It should be dealt with in the 
same manner as we treat a contagious disease or a physical 
threat. 


Of the pictures released during 1949, COME TO THE 
STABLE came closest to fulfilling Catholic demands for 
wholesome entertainment. While not without its flaws, it 
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was refreshing, amusing, and of great spiritual value. Clare 
Boothe Luce managed to inject a note of faith and hope 
into a script brimming with laughter ‘and sentiment. It is 
the sort of motion picture that sends audiences out of the 
theater feeling just a bit better for having seen it. 

Also outstanding during the year were: THE HEIRESS, 
a literate, brilliantly acted adaptation of the Henry James 
novel, designed for the adult in search of an exceptional 
character study; THE RED DANUBE, in which the Soviet 
menace was brought up again and the screen timorously ap- 
proached what should have been a forceful philosophical 
discussion; THE WINDOW, the year's best thriller, in 
which tension often reached the breaking point and young 
Bobby Driscoll gave a magnificent characterization; THE 
HASTY HEART, a touching adaptation of the Broad- 
way hit, reviewed in this issue; INTRUDER IN THE 
DUST, best of the exhibits in the racial cycle now occupy- 
ing Hollywood's attention; THE STRATTON STORY, one 
of the finest baseball yarns ever screened and an inspiring 
biographical study; BATTLEGROUND, forerunner of a 
new series of war pictures and a grim reminder of the re- 
cent past; THREE CAME HOME, an excellently acted, 
personalized view of the war as experienced by one woman 
in a Japanese prison camp; and SAINTS AND SINNERS, 
produced in Ireland with enough Celtic charm and wit to 
make you forget the story mis-steps, and with some of the 
year's finest acting by a group of Abbey-ites. 


\ustralia’s movie output may not compare with that of 
Hollywood, Britain, or Italy, but an occasional offering from 
down under is unusual enough to merit attention. Such a 
picture is THE RUGGED O’RIORDANS, a pictorially 
beautiful and dramatically interesting story of one family's 
battle against the wilderness. Irish immigrants during the 
nineteenth century, the O’Riordans struggle to carve a 
home and living from the stubborn jungles. Beautiful back- 
ground photography and the sincere work of the Australian 
actors give this simple tale of pioneer life added entertain- 
ment value. It is thoroughly enjoyable. (Universal-Interna- 
tional) 
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% Richard Todd (shown with Patricia Neal) is 
an Army Hospital patient in “The Hasty Heart” 


Reviews in Brief 


ent seascapes provide an exciting backdrop for average 
rn-spinning in CAPTAIN CHINA, an adult adventure 
story with John Payne, Gail Russell, and Jeffrey Lynn in 
he leads. When the camera pans seaward, the picture is 
excellent form, but when attention is centered on an 
peated tale of skullduggery behind the mast, interest 

ps to the low-water mark. The stars are capably assisted 
Michael O'Shea, Lon Chaney, and a puppetless Edgar 
sergen. Spiced with savage sea scenes, this average melo- 
lrama measures up as passably entertaining. (Paramount) 





Barbara Stanwyck adds another portrait to her gallery of 
jus, neurotic women in THELMA JORDAN, but it is 
ther the most colorful nor the most successful of her ap- 

neces. The story is a slow-paced study of a woman who 

ruthlessly plans the murder of a wealthy aunt, even to the 
nt of starting a romance with an impressionable district 
rney. Absorbing in part, the overall effect is less than 
satisfactory, principally because of a contrived climax in 

v unnecessary sympathy is directed toward the prin- 

pals. Wendell Corey, Paul Kelly, Barry Kelley, Minor 

Watson, and Jane Novak are excellent in supporting assign- 

nents. (Paramount) 


Hypnosis is woven into the prosaic plot maneuvers of the 
ell-acted melodrama, WHIRLPOOL. José Ferrer is splen- 
did as a charlatan who uses his hypnotic powers to swindle 
ealthy women. When one of them demands her money, 
uses another of his “patients” to checkmate her. A tense, 
chilling climax compensates in some measure for the dull 
portions. In its handling of the far-fetched theme, the film 
occasionally veers into morally offensive channels. The solo- 
xpression performance of Gene Tierney and the obvious 
miscasting of Richard Conte as a psychiatrist also belong on 
the debit side. (20th Century-Fox) 


john Patrick’s THE HASTY HEART enjoyed a well-de- 
served Broadway hit. Now in movie form, with Ronald 
Reagan, Richard Todd, and Patricia Neal in the leads, it 
1 tremendously effective motion picture. The range of 
camera permits fuller development of the story, and the 
director has taken advantage of the opportunity. The result 
is a splendid character study woven into an all-around sturdy 
drama. Todd is fine as a young Scot soldier spending his 
ast days in a British Army hospital in Burma. His fellow 
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% Robert Nelson and his daughter till the stub- 
born Australian soil in “The Rugged O’ Riordans” 


patients, the nurse, and the commanding officer try to make 
his final hours happy, but they are kept at bay by the boy's 
unfriendliness. Gradually, the change is wrought and the 
soldier learns a last, valuable lesson in human relationship. 
Suspense, humor, and sentiment are given full play in this 
excellent presentation of a first-rate story. It is recommended 
for the entire family. (Warner Bros.) 


There are few dull stretches in the screen adaptation of 
MRS. MIKE, story of rugged frontier life in the Canada of 
1905. The dramatization of the popular book is a neatly 
balanced mixture of excitement, fun, and sentiment, with 
a few songs by Dick Powell added as an extra dividend. As 
the young girl who married a Mountie and went with him 
to the uncertain life of the Northwest Territory, Evelyn 
Keyes is splendid. Powell may not have been the best choice 
for the role of the frontier law guardian, but he does a 
creditable job. Top-flight photography lends the proper 
exciting background note to a movie that should please 
every adult seeking that something different in story values. 
(United Artists) 


Even Danny Kaye’s staunchest admirers can call his antics 
as THE INSPECTOR GENERAL no more than mildly 
amusing. Kaye’s buffoonery is transplanted to the Russia 
of the Napoleonic era, but it is the same old routine despite 
the camouflage. Technicolor, two fairly enjoyable songs, and 
a strong supporting cast help out, but only the rabid Kaye 
fans will find it entertaining. It is one of the few Kaye 
movies suitable for the children. On second thought, per- 
haps it was written for them alone. (Warner Brothers) 


Gene Kelly, Frank Sinatra, Ann Miller, Vera-Ellen, and a 
new comedienne, Alice Pearce, do wonders for the sprawling 
Technicolor musical, ON THE TOWN. They manage to 
give a tired plot some vim, vigor, and personality. The 
story of three sailors on leave in Manhattan provides plenty 
of opportunity for the stars to contribute their respective 
specialties. Kelly is at his best when he lets his feet do his 
acting. Top performance is that of Miss Pearce, a sad-faced 
girl with a tremendous talent for comedy. She brightens this 
routine adult divertissement considerably. (M-G-M) 


CONSPIRATOR is another stab at capturing the full import 
of the Red menace on celluloid. It was produced in Eng- 
land, with Robert Taylor starred as an officer of the Guards 
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who turns traitor and supplies information to the Commu- 
nist agents. Despite the opportunity for a full-scale depiction 
of the sort of man who would betray his country, it is al- 
lowed to degenerate into a conventional melodrama in 
which neither motivation nor the main issue at stake is 
very clearly defined. Taylor is excellent within the limits of 
his role, and Elizabeth Taylor exhibits promise of new 
dramatic power. The settings are realistic and admirably 
utilized throughout. Unfortunately, scriptwriter Sally Benson 
and director Victor Saville have failed to take full advantage 
of the opportunity to make of this a_three-imensional 
study of a traitor and the cause he espouses. (M-G-M) 


John Wayne, who has become a box office leader in recent 
years, is starred in another of the hard-bitten action stories 
he does so well in SANDS OF IWO JIMA. This is the war 
in the Pacific as it was fought by the Marine Corps, climaxed 
with the stirring flag-raising scene at Mount Suribachi. 
Combat scenes by Navy and Marine photographers heighten 
interest in this action-packed drama related with a minimum 
of the Hollywood heroics. Wayne paces the cast with a 
rough, tough performance as a Marine sergeant, and John 
Agar is excellent as a timid young man who becomes a 
first-rate fighter. Adults who appreciate a graphic, forceful 
and well-staged war movie will find this measures up to 
Wayne's previous best. (Republic) 


Milton Berle, whose phenomenal television success only 
serves to highlight the scarcity of first-rate video program- 
ming, does not duplicate the feat in his latest movie venture, 
ALWAYS LEAVE THEM LAUGHING. As clowns go, 
Berle is better than average, but even his energetic efforts 
are sad substitutes for wholesome, fresh comedy. Suggestive- 
ness in dialogue, costumes, and situations mark this out of 
bounds. (Warner Brothers) 


The New Plays 


TEXAS, LI'L DARLIN’ is the latest theatrical venture of 
multi-millionaire Anthony Farrell, whose footlight interests 
have brought him considerable publicity. It is the third, 
and best, of the musical shows he has financed, but it still 
leaves much to be desired. Satirizing Texas, a picture mag- 
azine called Trend, and the political world, the show can 
boast two clever tunes, a personable leading man, and a few 
good comedy lines. The songs (a novel spoof called “Politics” 





*% Evelyn Keyes faces Canadian frontier life as 
the wife of Mountie Dick Powell in “Mrs. Mike”’ 
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and the show's hit number, “The Big Movie Show in the 
Sky”) will undoubtedly be heard long after the play is for- 
gotten. So will Danny Scholl, who does a wonderful job 
as an ambling, comic juvenile lead. Kenny Delmar, radio's 
“Senator Claghorn,” scampers around as a hack politician 
campaigning for county office, and Kate Murtah has a few 
good moments as a Texas cowgirl. On the debit side is the 
frequent and entirely unnecessary profanity, which serves 
to underscore the authors’ lack of vocabulary and reverence. 
It is a major flaw in an otherwise enjoyable, though routine, 
musical comedy. 


The new version of the Anita Loos comedy, GENTLEMEN 
PREFER BLONDES, leaves much to be desired. Despite 
critical huzzahs and box-office lines, this lavish musical is 
merely a second-rate production. True, a small fortune has 
been lavished on costumes, cast, and sets, but someone for- 
got to allocate any of the funds for music, lyrics, or dialogue. 
Where the plans call for nostalgia, the finished product is 
merely dull; when it strives for comedy, it succeeds only in 
being vulgar. The principal roles are caricatured to the hilt 
by Carol Channing, Jack McCauley, and Yvonne Adair. 
Alice Pearce is completely wasted in a role that gives her 
few opportunities to shine. The musical score, the Agnes 
deMille dances, and the staging are commonplace. Which 
leaves only a flashy but empty shell, never in very good 
taste and generally objectionable in its attempts at satire. 


THE ICE FOLLIES OF 1950 is one of those fast-moving, 
colorful revues on ice, brim full of family fun and expert 
skating capers. Unlike many of the competing revues, this 
concentrates more on solid entertainment and skill than 
on gaudy production numbers, fabulous costumes, and 
shimmering effects. Ice fans of every age will find it com- 
pletely satisfying and enjoyable. 


When two bored couples of middle age and questionable 
moral standards embark on a Carribbean cruise, the play- 
wright, if not the audience, has a wonderful time of it. In 
CLUTTERBUCK, Benn Levy follows all the accepted 
rules of conduct for writers of the sex farce. The result is 
tedious, morally objectionable, and hardly worth the trouble 
of staging. The spectacle provided by the quartet is said 
to have enjoyed considerable success in London, indicating 
once again that humor is far from universal. 





% One of the many amusing offerings of the revue, 
“Ice Follies of 1950” is the Dairyville number 
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ont fall for 
TITOISM 


Much too little of the 
problem is understood by 

those who would have the 
United States back Tito as a 

method of thwarting Stalin 


by VLADKO MACHEK 


\ ANY official and unofficial institu- 
{| tions or persons in the United 
States and Western Europe vigorously 
ug for Tito, believing they can best 
fight Communism through  Titoism. 
Since I myself am a Croatian, meaning 
tizen of Yugoslavia, and a fellow 
en of Tito, I am extremely inter- 
| in this development. I believe 
faith in the efficacy of Titoism in 
Eastern Europe is an illusion. I am 
t will cause much more harm than 
and I should like to tell Ameri- 

s why I think so. 
the first place I urge Americans 
ear with me even though I am a 
igner, an exile, and a politician— 
ed, a D.P. politician as some com- 
itors mention with a touch of 
rn. Tito and I grew up in the same 
ntry, speaking the same language. 
drawn to the peasants and dedi- 
all my energies to the Croatian 
it Party of which I became chief. 
ides I am what is called, often with 
sapproval, a Croatian nationalist. 
on the other hand, became a 
tical Communist, raised his sights 
r above and beyond our little Croatia, 
won fame as an internationalist, 


VLADKO MACHEK, former Vice Premier 
of Yugoslavia and head of the Croatian 
Peasant Party, is now in exile in the United 
States. He too was disillusioned with try- 
ing ta collaborate. 
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Tito, fanatical Communist, past, present, future 


operating in Russia, throughout Europe, 
helping the Bolsheviks in the Spanish 
civil war. 

Now Tito is master of my country, 
Croatia, and all of Yugoslavia, while I, 
seventy years old, am in exile, even 
though I fought since my early youth 
in Austria-Hungary for social justice 
for the peasants and for the political 
freedom of Croatia. In this struggle I 
was repeatedly arrested by different 
Yugoslav regimes and was kept in 
prison by Hitler’s agents during the 
whole time of Croatia’s occupation. 

Americans may think that my present 
attitude toward Titoism is due to envy 
or personal bitterness, or to resentment 
at seeing my party crushed by Tito. 
Of course, I should greatly prefer to 
be at home in Zagreb and would like 
to work with my Peasant Party, but 
such personal longings do not determine 
my attitude toward Titoism. I may 
know the Balkans, the Balkan people, 
and Balkan Communism better than 
most Americans; perhaps my knowledge 
may be of value. 

I suppose that Titoism in Western 
minds means the inciting of a group 
of Communists against the Kremlin. I 
presume that Americans, in fostering 
Titoism, are trying to do with Com- 
munists what Bolsheviks are trying to do 
with certain Catholic priests in Eastern 
Europe. The Bolsheviks are trying to 


find apostate priests whom they can in- 
duce by money and flattery to establish 
apostate “Catholic” churches. In theory 
such attempts might succeed, though 
none ever has so far. It is conceivable 
that Communists in Hungary or Czecho- 
Slovakia might strengthen their posi- 
tion by setting up a “Catholic” church 
that would fight the Vatican. However, 
it must be quite plain that in a coun- 
try which is overwhelmingly non-Cath- 
olic or anti-Catholic such a_ policy 
would be absurd. 


ET us suppose that some outside 

force should make Catholics 
masters of Sweden, with a Catholic 
dictator at the head of the govern- 
ment. In such a case, where there are 
no more than a few thousand Catholic 
inhabitants among six million people, 
would there be any sense in trying to 
set up an apostate “Catholic” church? 
Would not that very act outrage the 
overwhelmingly Protestant population 
of Sweden? Would not its authors, es- 
pecially if they were Protestants, seem 
foolish? . 

Exactly the same is true of Commu- 
nism in Rumania, for example. How 
could there be Titoism in a land, in 
there were no more than one thousand 
Communists altogether before the war? 
And of them the greater part were non- 
Rumanians! All leading Rumanian 
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Communists are agents of Moscow, 
wholly dependent upon Moscow, mostly 
brought from Moscow. They have no 
popular support among the Rumanian 
people. To create an apostate Commu- 
nist Party there is impossible. 


N order to give Rumanians courage, 
I eventually to resist Communism, the 
West should not compromise itself by 
fostering artificial and useless Titoism 
but come out unconditionally against 
all Communism. 

The situation in Hungary is not far 
different. To be sure, the Communists 
Party there before the war had a few 
more followers than in Rumania. But 
practically all of the present leaders 
were imposed by Russia and most are 
considered non-Hungarian. A basis for 
a vigorous apostate Communist Party 
does not exist in Hungary—not much 
more than the basis for a_ strong 
apostate’ Moslem church exists in New 
York. Assuredly, to the hard-pressed 
Hungarians the cruelty and tyranny of 
“Titoist” Rajk seem just as_ horrible 
as the cruelty and tyranny of Stalinist 
Rakosi. To try to create a strong na- 
tional Communist Party in Hungary 
is not only a waste of effort but is 
deeply compromising for the democratic 
world. Such crude efforts do more harm 
than good, because they undermine the 
faith of the Hungarian nation in the 
sincerity of Western democracy. 

In Bulgaria the situation is some- 
what different, because the prewar Com- 
munist Party there was proportionately 
the strongest in Europe. Several tens 
of thousands of Bulgarians were de- 
voted Communists. At times they pro- 
duced a voluminous periodical _liter- 
ature and in elections won a_ fairly 
large number of votes on camouflaged 
tickets. The promises of Communism 
have been dinned into the ears of the 
Bulgarian people for more than thirty 
years. Some of them heard the promises 
gladly. Since 1944 they have had a 
chance to see how such promises were 
kept, and they are disappointed almost 
beyond measure. Most of the workers, 
an overwhelming majority of the peas- 
ants, and a fairly large part of the in- 
telligentsia are bitterly disillusioned. 

Most Bulgarians are as much against 
Communism as the Bulgarian nation 
was against Turkish despotism during 
five hundred years of Sultanic domina- 
tion. During that half millenium, the 
Bulgarians were unconditionally op- 
posed to Turkish rule and completely 
disinterested in the question whether 
the Turkish master of a given moment 
was an orthodox Moslem or an apostate 
Moslem. At present most Bulgarians 
loathe Communism as such and care 


nothing about its various nuances. Most. 


of all, the word ‘Tito lacks charm for 
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them. The next to the last thing any 
Bulgarian would want would be to be 
dominated by a Yugoslav, whether King 
or Communist. The Bulgarians are no 
more inclined to set Tito Communism 
against Kolaroff Communism than 
Northern Baptists would be inclined 
to settle a dispute with Southern 
Baptists by calling in the Pope. 

For one to expect Titoism to have 
a beneficial effect upon the people of 
Czecho-Slovakia seems to me equally 
absurd. The Slovaks in their over- 
whelming majority have long been 
opposed to Communism and to Russia, 
whence it came. Most are Catholics and 
a large proportion of the rest are 
Lutherans. To expect to win the al- 
legiance of such people for an im- 
ported brand of Communism called 
litoism is vain. For Westerners to pre- 
sume to tell the Slovaks that there is a 
good kind of Communism which they 
should support against the bad kind 
of Communfsm seems to them degrad- 
ing. They see Communism daily and 
know it’s all bad. 

As for the Czechs, after the second 
world war a good many of them be- 


came nominal Communists, a_ larger 





Stalin, no 
hero, though dictators both 


longer Tito’s 


proportion indeed than in any other 
European country. This sudden ad- 
herence of Czech voters to the Commu- 
nist Party was, according to my opinion, 
greatly due to the sympathies for 
“Mother Russia” rather than to belief 
in the tenets as such. 
Nowhere clse have the people been 
more rapidly disillusioned or more 
quickly embittered. 

Fo the Czechs, during the last two 
years, Communism has come to seem 
the most monstrous oppression they 
ever endured. No foreign regime since 


Communist 


the battle of the White Mountain 
(1620), not even that of Hitler with 
all its terror, has brought the Czechs 
so much slavery as Communism. Not 
one category of the population has 
been spared. The Peasant Party was 
outlawed, the Socialists were captured, 
the workers were subjugated, and the 
religious people deeply outraged. To 
practically all Czechs the whole Com- 
munist team personifies horror. In their 
deep suffering they do not differentiate 
between a Gottwald and a Slansky. For 
well-fed, secure Western Christians to 
tell Czechs, at this moment, that there 
is a good kind of Communism called 
Titoism seems extremely offensive. 


NEED not press these points. But 

I want to ask this question: As the 
American nation, through labor unions, 
the press, courts, and the government, 
fights Communism in such places as 
New York, for example, does it do this 
by extolling “good Communism” over 
and against “bad Communism” or by 
opposing all Communism as exploita- 
tion, deceit, and degradation for the 
individual? Is the American Govern- 
ment trying to preserve its Slavic-Amer- 
ican citizens in Cleveland steel mills 
from Communism by making them 
good Titoites or by urging them to be 
truly democratic Americans? 

My own country, up to the Second 
World War, had not above 5 per cent 
of its people Communist. The suffer- 
ings which my fellow Croatians have 
undergone from Tito’s Communism 
since 1944 have only increased their 
abhorrence of it. Nothing seems to 
them to compromise democracy and 
America more than for Americans to 
plug Titoism daily in the press and 
over the radio. 

I am not presuming to criticize U. S. 
policy in supporting a Communist 
Joseph Tito against a Communist 
Joseph Stalin, but I assure Americans 
that, if they are counting on establish- 
ing Titoism in Eastern Europe, they 
are pursuing a chimera. It is completely 
in vain. 

When, today, a certain part of the 
\merican press tries to convince, not 
only American public opinion, but also 
the Croats, Serbs, and Slovenes in 
Yugoslavia of how well they live now 
under a government of a “good Com- 
munism,” while at the same time they 
are deprived of all their liberties, are 
starving in concentration camps, or 
even taken to the scaffold, then this is 
not only vain. It is also offensive to 
all the humble men and women who 
tend their fields, watch their flocks, 
operate their little artisan shops, and 
go to their churches scattered over the 
plains and valleys and mountainsides 
of the lands behind the Iron Curtain. 
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t Dumas, Montreal 


Mr. Omer Heroux, Editor of Le Devoir 


e@ February is Catholic Press Month and 
a very opportune time to salute two peo- 
ple who have spent their long lives 
dedicated to the advancement of Cath- 
olic journalism and books. 

The gentleman who appears on this 
page is Mr, Omer Heroux, editor of the 
French daily, Le Devoir, published in 
Montreal. He is a journalist of long 
standing, fifty-four years to be exact. His 
first article appeared in 1896 in the 
weekly, Le Trifluvien of Trois-Rivieres. 
From then until 1910 he worked for 
several Catholic papers. It was in that 
year that the French-Catholic daily, Le 
Devoir, was founded with Mr. Heroux 
as editor. Nearly forty years have passed, 
but he still sits at his editorial desk 
writing his daily articles which have con- 
sistently conveyed the Catholic viewpoint 
on current subjects. 

An editor and newspaperman at heart 
and, as such, anxious to comment on the 
latest news, Mr. Heroux has written on 
almost every subject under the sun. How- 
ever, there is a leitmotiv in all his writ- 
ings. Besides a large place devoted to the 
Catholic missions, to which Canada _ has 
contributed so much throughout the 
world, the greater portion of his work 
is dedicated to the cultural advancement 
of the French-speaking Canadians, the 
defense of minorities, and the school 
question. 

A half century of aggressive editorial 
writing has obtained for Mr. Heroux a 
very special and honored place among 
Canadian journalists and Catholic jour- 
nalists throughout the world. Laval 
University of Quebec conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters. Later, the University of Ottawa 
honored him with a degree of Doctor of 
Law. Both ecclesiastical and civil au- 
thorities recognized his outstanding 
work. . 

Mr. Heroux is a very modest man and 
claims that all he has done in life is 
scribble on paper—“Noircir du papier.” 
However, this talented “scribbling” has 
earned him a high place among the Cath- 
olic personalities of the press. 


People 
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@ Miss Sara Benedicta O'Neill of 
Chicago is another veteran of the Cath- 
olic Press. She founded the St. Benet 
Library .in 1931 after giving up a 
teaching career. Having spent a life- 
time in non-Catholic schools and uni- 
versities, she learned the importance 
of good Catholic reading, 

From her early days she had free 
access to private Catholic libraries, par- 
ticularly that of her pastor's. She claims 
it was the constant reading of those 


near saints, Ozanam and Newman, that 
strengthened her faith despite her sur- 
roundings. In gratitude for this help, 
she studied library science at Chicago 
University and opened her own Cath- 
olic library. 

In 1942 Bishop Sheil included her 
library in the educational program of 
the C.Y.O. and staffed it with trained 
librarians. As she says of herself, “The 
good Bishop kindly allowed Cinderel- 
la's mother to remain and help.” 
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‘# “Grandpa was having a grand time as a taxi-borne good 
Samaritan. Too late he suspected he was on a fool’s errand 


A GRANDPA CASEY STORY IN TWO PARTS—Conclusion 


A‘ Grandpa's shoulder the coatless 
stranger spoke again. “Can you 
give me five minutes, Mr. Kelly?” 

Hearing that “Kelly,” Grandpa felt 
quick relief. No trouble, no problem 
here to delay him at all. He would 
catch this bus, buy Ethel’s ticket, and 
then have a bite. One eye on the bus 
across the street, with hurried courtesy, 
he said, “You're mistaken, young man. 
My name is Casey.” 

Che fellow put on a look of shocked 
surprise, then reproachfully said, “It 
was Kelly in Dallas. The Irish minstrel.” 
And appealingly added, “You remem- 
ber me; we played the same bill.” 

Glory be! thought Grandpa, he takes 
me for some actor, and said strangely, 
surprising himself, “Not me, sir. I never 
played Dallas.” Which shows what 
words can do, on Grandpa’s tongue 
and others’ too, on a Hollywood curb 
or Washington rostrum. For what 
Grandpa said was exactly true. Yet it 
conveyed a false effect, for this lean 
and leggy young man was remarking 
happily, “I knew it! Said to myself in 
the bar, ‘I'd swear it’s Kelly, but Kelly 
or not, the gent in Brooks Brothers 
tweeds is sure an old trouper.’ Am I 
relieved!” 

Obviously he was, for he now fondly 
patted Grandpa's shoulder and spoke 
ss one would to an old friend and 
dear. “Come on, old timer, I got some- 
thing to show you.” 

With hasty vigor Grandpa shook his 
head. But a gentleman always. “Excuse 
me,” he said, “but I must get that bus.” 

The young man smiled. “Us Irish!” 
he said. “A gag a minute. What bus, 
old timer?” 


Grandpa looked then and the fellow 
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was right, for across the street the bus 
had gone. 

The fellow’s hand on his shoulder 
was faintly distressing, a bit too 
familiar, and almost holding. ‘““What a 
laugh!” he said. “Me—Lonny Burke, 
and I'm asking you to buy me a cup of 
coffee.” 

Had he mentioned liquor, Grandpa 
would have left him, but coffee was 
different and safe enough. In a long 
and interesting life, he'd never been 
troubled drinking coffee with strangers. 
“I can spare ten minutes,” Grandpa 
conceded, then keeping up with the 
fast-stepping, fast talker, he thought 
shrewdly, He isn’t fooling me at all. 
Not coffee he wants, but a meal too. 
And Grandpa thought with warm sat- 
isfaction, I must have been guided to 
miss that bus—and this lad maybe a 
distant cousin. "T'was intended I feed 
him. : 

In the Pewter Spoon Eatery they 
took a booth in the rear, tucked away 
from the noise. And, there across the 
narrow board, for the first time Grandpa 
had a close look at the stranger. 

Between bat wing ears, a long face 
and sallow with dark liquid eyes. A 
head a sculptor might have made, plan- 
ning a fine one, heroic and handsome. 
Then, getting those ears wrong, it was 
as if the sculptor grew careless, slapped 
on a big nose, and then quit, dis- 
couraged. Something about him, the 
cast of his features, troubled Grandpa. 
A very odd-seeming Burke from Cork.” 

The young man said, “I’m a Bronx 
baby.” 

When he said no more, Grandpa 
asked, “And your parents, young man? 
Would they come from Cork?” 

The fellow’s eyes slid away. ‘From 
Krakow,” he said. 


“Indeed now!" said Grandpa. 
“Kracko? Would that be a_ village 
around Bantry Bay?” And when the 
fellow said nothing, Grandpa gently in- 
sisted, “In Cork County, this Kracko?” 

The fellow grinned. “Outside War- 
saw,” he said. “Poland.” 

Grandpa was nonplussed. A Polish 
Burke? What next! Then he reminded 
himself of Irish history. In the bad old 
days, discouraged and bitter, many an 
Irishman migrated to France. And may- 
be one so enraged went farther, to 
Poland. Yet never from Ireland came 
those liquid eyes. With quiet sternness 
now, Grandpa said, “You're deceiving 
me, young man. Your name's never 
Burke.” 

“Cross my heart,” said the fellow, 
and did so with a spoon, “may I drop 
dead this minute, only . . .” There was 
effrontery in his smile and sheepishness 
too, “I left off a bit. Lonnie Burke, 
short for Leon Berkowitz. Berkowitz 
hasn’t got that old appeal. Not for a 
hoofer.” Nor did they shrug thus in 
County Cork. “You know how it is in 
the profession.” 

Grandpa had a feeling of discomfort, 
a quick impulse to be up and away. 
No relation to any Burke, this stranger. 
But then a thought came as if someone 


» whispered. He could be related to St. 


Joseph. And here now was the waitress. 

“Coffee for me, please,” said Grand- 
pa, “and a ham sandwich.” Then, 
mindful of his manners and the listen- 
ing girl waitress, “But you have the 
luncheon.” Burke or Berkowitz, he 
wouldn’t embarrass him and so added 
genially, “And it’s my turn, remember, 
to take the check.” 

The lad surprised Grandpa, for, 
“Just java, sister,” he said, “and a pack 
of Luckies.” When the girl had gone 
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he explained to Grandpa, 


tapping 
with a spoon his sport-shirted midriff, 
“Jitters. Butterflies in here.” 

The poor lad, thought Grandpa, and 


unreasonably felt most sympathetic. 
Was there not an old legend that the 
aboriginal Irish were a lost tribe of 
Israel? With experienced  solicitude, 
Grandpa prescribed. ‘““Try and get down 
some milk. A little brandy in it, maybe 
that would help.” 

Looking indignant, Berkowitz spoke 
as to an invisible listener. “Milk, the 
man says! And me with my worries. 
Look pal .. .” He had his newspaper 
out again, was spreading it on the 
table for Grandpa's eyes, the Hollywood 
Variety. “Read that, pal,” he said 
eagerly. With his spoon he pointed an 
item, “That ‘package deal cooking’—go 
on, read it aloud.” 

Grandpa read, one puzzling word at 
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a time. “M.G.O. biggies closet with 
Barabin. Director U.S.O. smash 
flies in for one day huddle with M.G.O. 
prexy. Package deal rumored with 
Verra Notoria.”” Grandpa knew one 
name, for Notoria was a star of 
magnitude, internationally famous and 
infamous. 


With a pleased and happy look, the 


Sammy 


Verra 


professional Burkey was holding up 
two fingers crossed. “Sammy Barabin 
and me,” he said, “like brothers, I’m 


telling you. All I got to do is to get 
to him now. Well,” he asked, as if ag- 
grieved by Grandpa's silence, “ain't that 
something?” 

Undoubtedly, but just what escaped 
Grandpa. "Twas not package store, that 
was all he knew. So with cautious and 
concealing truth, “I don’t know,” he 
said. “Sounds fishy to me.” 


Burkey looked insulted. “Fish! the 
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man says. I should live so long.” But 
the waitress had brought their modest 
repast. While Grandpa ate, Burkey 
talked fast, smoking one cigarette from 
the butt of another; an interesting tale 
and well told. 

He had worked for this Sammy Bara- 
bin in a U.S.O. troupe in Australia, 
had danced the lead in Barabin’s Fol- 
lies. “And how?” he asked. And an- 
swered himself. “Knocked ‘em for a 
loop,” he assured Grandpa earnestly. 
“Laid the Limeys in the aisle.” Which 
seemed violent to Grandpa; yet, if those 
Limeys had asked for it, he heartily 
approved. 

Then Burkey had been taken sick; 
and in the hospital the medics, it ap- 
peared, all got jealous on account of 
the nurses. Burkey grew a bit vague 
at this point, but apparently there was 
skulduggery in high places; travel orders 
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mislaid or destroyed, with the Brass 
involved even close to MacArthur; and 
the upshot of this plotting was that 
Burkey, instead of tap-dancing, had 
been given a gun and rushed to a 
beachhead. And when he'd taken that 
island, with the aid of some Marines, 
Barabin and the troupe were stateside 
iwain 

Grandpa asked shrewdly, “But after 
the war? How is it you never looked 
this Barabin up?” He would not ask 
more for fear of offending; but if such 
i fine dancer, how come he was broke? 

\s if reading his thoughts, Burkey 
said, “Malaria. I was in a B Picture 
when the bug came back, so my agent 
dropped me. They won't take a 
chance.” Pathetically, he ended, “I’m 
not so husky.” 

Small wonder,” said Grandpa crossly, 

coing around like that, without a 
coat.’ 

Che fellow gave him a sheepish grin. 

Chink nothing of it,” he said cheer- 
fully, “I ate it last week.” 

Grandpa asked quietly, “Did I hear 
you right? Are you telling me, sir, you 
ate your coat?” 

Pawned it,” explained Burkey, and 
was off again. A long tale and involved; 
but, in short, Barabin was the answer 
to all his troubles. Barabin would put 
him in this package, whatever that 
meant. The problem was to reach Bara- 
bin. And, while they were talking, the 
deal might be signed and Barabin gone. 

‘Call him up,” suggested Grandpa. 

Burkey shook his head. “Tried it. No 
dice. They won’t put you through. I 
got to get out there and see him 
poisonally.” 

“But can you?” 

Burkey winked. “If you know the 
ropes,” he said. “The guy at the recep- 
tion desk, a five spot for him, and a 
buck for the guard.” Dunking his 
cigarette in the last of the coffee, 
‘Well,” he said with a touching faith 
) Grandpa's complete co-operation, 
what are we waiting for? Come on, 
let's go!” i 

it was time for Grandpa to make his 
stand, to escape involvement, to be 
ibout his own duties. So he said almost 
ipologetically, “I’m sorry, lad, but I 
have no time.” And he added sincerely, 

\nd no money to spare.” 

\t the hurt and disbelieving look in 
Burkey’s face, he hastened to explain. 

\ very old friend is leaving tonight 
for Boston, Mass., and I’m on my way 
now to purchase her ticket.” And 
modestly he admitted, “Tis her money.” 

Okay,” said Burkey, “in the groove! 
So it works out perfect. We'll take a 
taxi. It's on your way in, you save time 
from a bus; at the studio I'll just hop 
in and put the bee on Sammy, then 
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I'll come back and pay the taxi. Just 
ten. To make it sure, let's say 
fifteen. . . .” He looked at Grandpa 
with liquid, trusting eyes. “You 
wouldn’t throw me down for fifteen 
minutes.” And before Grandpa could 
answer, “That's my pal,” he said grate- 
fully, “here’s your hat.” 

There was something wrong some- 
where, some flaw in the fellow’s logic. 
But the haste and excitement of him 
made reasoning difficult, like trying to 
multiply decimals with a broken pencil 
in a high wind. It was true that the 
taxi would be faster in town; nor would 
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e An argument is a discussion in 
which a woman permits her hus- 
band to have next to the last word. 
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he be spending Ethel’s money, for he 
did have his own check uncashed and 
safe. But not over ten dollars, he as- 
sured himself firmly in the wake of 
Burkey, who was one step ahead of 
him out to the street. 

A taxi was waiting. A smaller soul 
than Grandpa might have been sus- 
picious the way the cab was waiting, 
an ancient and independent cab with 
crumpled mudguards, and a driver out 
of a crime movie, the beetle-browed 
one that drove the getaway car. Push- 
ing Grandpa in, “M.G.O. Studio,” 
Burkey ordered briskly, ‘and use your 
whip, Bud. Verra Notoria’s waiting.” 

The driver turned a freckled face. 
“And so what?” he asked morosely. 
Strangely he added, “If you ask me, 
Bud, ‘a morsel cold upon dead Caesar's 
trencher’.”. And he moved from the 
curb at a cautious crawl. 

“‘Goof ball,’’ muttered Burkey. 
“Town’s full of ‘em. Watch me handle 
him,” he whispered, and said loudly, 
“I got a buck says you can't make 
Gower Street in ten minutes.” 

The driver wasted no words, but 
made a left turn on a changing light, 
leaped between two trucks with an inch 
to spare on either side, then straight- 
ened away with whining tires. 

“See,” whispered Burkey happily, 
“leave it to old Lonnie.” And remind- 
ing Grandpa of their talk in the res- 
taurant, “Better make it two fives, just 
to be safe.” 

Grandpa made it two fives, but a 
trifle reluctantly. 

Sensing his distress, Burkey patted 
his knee. “Think nothing of it, Pop,” 
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he said graciously. “That's twenty 
bucks comes back to you.” 

“No, no,” Grandpa protested earn- 
estly, “Just what I’m out of pocket. 
1 wouldn't take a cent more.” 

“I don’t blame you,” said Burkey 
reasonably, “I'm that way myself. But 
I'll tell you what—a little gift from me 
to you. That's the ticket. Say a gold 
lighter.” 

“Oh no, that’s too much,” protested 
Grandpa. 

“No, no, I insist. Engraved with my 
compliments, ‘My pal, from Lonnie 
Burke’.” 

“But silver'd do fine,” Grandpa said 
modestly. 

“Phooey! Don't argue, pal, 18 carat— 
that’s me.” 

So Grandpa lapsed into silence, a 
pleased silence, thinking, These theat- 
rical folk, they're all heart. Thinking 
too a bit smugly, Won't Ethel’s eyes 
pop, and me snapping a gold lighter. 

Meanwhile, and loudly, Burkey was 
counseling the driver, urging him on. 
“Thata boy!” he would cry, “pour it 
on!” And the driver did, while 
Grandpa hoped for the best and in his 
pocket held tight to his Christopher 
medal. 

St. Christopher helping, they reached 
Gower Street, a hundred yards of un- 
friendly fence and the studio gates. 
Slowing for a parking space, the driver 
glanced back. “Nine minutes exactly,” 
he said, and added moodily, “If it be 
not now, yet it will come.” 

It seemed polite to answer, so 
Grandpa did, though hesitantly. “I 
don't quite get you, young man, What's 
this that’s coming?” 

“Wyrd,” the driver answered, and 
with gloomy relish, “the grim reaper.” 

Between us and harm, thought 
Grandpa. And thought unhappily too, 
For two cents I'd get out and walk 
away. 

As usual Burke was before him, as 
the car stopped, chattering, ‘Hold 
everything, pal. Five minutes. I'll be 
back with the lettuce.” So saying, he 
was out and away to the guarded en- 
trance. Peering through the rear win- 
dow, Grandpa observed that the guard 
and Burkey, like old friends, exchanged 
a quick, almost a furtive handshake, 
then Burkey disappeared within the 
office. 

With a sigh of relief Grandpa settled 
to wait. For two cents he might leave, 
but with ten dollars at stake there was 
need to be canny, Five minutes he 
waited cannily, eight minutes. The 
driver broke a brooding silence. “Holly- 
wood,” he remarked, as if to himself, 
“full of these characters!” 

Grandpa chose not to answer, not 
being sure who was meant. Another 
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five minutes passed slowly, then the 
driver turned to look back. “And don’t 
mind my asking, mister, you know your 
friend long?” 

“Just this morning,” said Grandpa. 
“A chance acquaintance merely,” 

“I was afraid of that,” said the 
driver morosely. Then with dark sat- 
isfaction recited, “But do not dull thy 
palm with entertainment of each new 
hatched unfledged comrade.” In gloomy 
pride, “That's Shakespeare,” he ex- 
plained a trifle condescendingly. 

Grandpa was affronted and spoke so. 
“It takes a young fool,” he said, “to 
instruct an old one. And that’s Casey, 
T. J.” That'll hold him a while, he told 
himself, and it did. 

They waited in a silence that grew 
uneasy, while Grandpa comforted him- 
self thinking, At the worst I can but 
lose the taxi fare and ten dollars. Then 
like a knife thrust he thought of his 
wallet, crammed as it was with Ethel’s 
money. Oh my! His heart nearly 
stopped. For a second, he was still as 
an image, then slowly, timidly, he put 
his hand to his breast. Glory be! It was 
there! Through the tweed of his jacket, 
the good squarish feel of it! 

Surreptitiously now he drew it out 
and peered at its contents. All there! 
He felt at once glad relief and a shame 
to have been so suspicious, mistrusting 
the lad. Putting away the wallet, he 
was aware of the driver, eyeing him in 
the rear view mirror. To cover embar- 
rassment then, not that he cared but 
to make conversation, Grandpa asked, 
“And how is it, young man that you're 
quoting Shakespeare?” 

The driver almost smiled. “G.I. edu- 
cation. U.C.L.A. I got two years in.” 
His voice relapsed into gloom. “Here's 
that character again.” 

It was Burkey and he was smiling 
happily. Getting in briskly he ordered 
the driver, “Bocanto’s on Sunset Strip. 
Whip up the horses; time is money.” 
Then before Grandpa could frame a 
question, “Relax, pal,” he exulted, “all 
set. We're going to lunch with Barabin. 
Him and the big boss.” 

“Thank you kindly,” said Grandpa, 
‘but I've had that ham sandwich. I 
couldn’t eat again.” 

“Don’t argue,” said Burkey. “It's all 
arranged. They're expecting us.” 

“Well, a cup of tea maybe,” Grandpa 
conceded. And contentedly, “I take it 
you talked with him?” 

Burkey's eyes slipped away to the 
passing traffic, “Not exactly,” he ex- 
plained. And talking fast, “The angles, 
pal. The mouse at the switchboard. I 
worked on her. So she tipped me they'd 
gone to the Bocanto for lunch. ‘You're 
my babe,’ I told her. So now she’s call- 
ing to tell the headwaiter to tell Sammy 
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we're coming.” He patted Grandpa's 
knee affectionately. “Good old Sammy! 
Wait till you meet him. He'll go for 
you.” 

Without turning his head or slacken- 
ing speed, from the front seat young 
Hamlet commented, “Springs to catch 
woodcocks!”” 

Undisturbed, Burkey winked at 
Grandpa, and with his thumb gestur- 
ing at the driver's back, “A goof ball,” 
he muttered. “Don’t argue with him, 
pal, he might get wild.” 

Two goof balls, thought Grandpa, 
and after an unhappy second amended 
that. The three of us, he said silently. 

Thus they came to the Strip, and 
midway down its broad magnificence, 
like a small palace, the Bocanto res- 
taurant. There were window boxes and 
potted trees, and under the awning an 
admiral for doorman. 

This time it took Burkey but a mo- 
ment or two, for he did not enter. But, 
after a consultation with the admiral, 
he came running back to the taxi. And 


at last he looked harried. “The air- 
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The coatless stranger spoke again 


field!” he snapped, and slamming the 
door, “but fast!” 

This could not go on, and Grandpa 
knew it, with the taxi bill mounting by 
leaps and bounds, and Ethel at home 
doubtlessly biting her nails. It could 
not go on, but did, and dizzily; around 
the corner and rocket away, while 
Burkey talked faster and faster, and 
Grandpa waited to get a word in edge- 
wise. 

“Some break, pal! Couldn't crash that 


ritzy joint on account of no coat. So 
what? Money talks. For a bite of let- 
tuce the admiral told me they just 
pulled out for the airport. Doing his 
stuff, he passed the order on to the 
chauffeur. We're two minutes behind 
them.” And then before Grandpa could 
say “No,” Burkey was patting his knee, 
“What a pal. Like my own father.” And 
he looked at Grandpa, his liquid eyes 
dark pools of gratitude. 

Grandpa compromised. “Well I'm 
telling you,” he said sternly, “the next 
stop is all.” 

As if the two were in perfect accord, 
“You can say that again,” Burkey 
agreed cheerfully and lifted his voice 
to the driver. “Keep your eye peeled, 
Bud, for a gray Lincoln.” 

The driver's voice came back on a 
gust of wind. “If you ask me, there is 
no gray Lincoln. He just makes it up 
as he goes along.” 

Yet the driver was wrong, for soon 
in the trafic they glimpsed a gray 
Lincoln, and were after it, tires 
whining down two lanes of traffic, 
careening in and out of line, playing 
dreadful tag with ten-ton trucks. 

All that happened before was as 
nothing to this. For a fearful mile 
Grandpa watched for a prowl car, hope- 
fully. Meanwhile, Burkey urged on the 
driver with loud cries, “Yoicks! Tally- 
ho!” And ahead like a shadow the gray 
Lincoln fled, like a wounded fawn pur- 
sued by madmen, suicide bent. And 
that madness contagious! 

For when by Forest Lawn they were 
gaining, rattling up fast on the fleeing 
twelve cylinders, the spirit of the chase 
got into Grandpa, until himself was 
exulting, “Victory, lads! They can't 
escape us.” And with utter unreason 
urging loud, “Atta boy, Gallagher! 
Bump that Lincoln.” 

The grim reaper intervened. From 
a cross street a funeral emerged, with 
the Lincoln safe away on the other 
side. Escorted by a motorcycle officer, 
the procession passed slowly. Memento 
mori. Grandpa did, and became his 
sane self again, counting the limousines, 
saying too a decade for the departed 
and the mourners. 

With minutes thus lost, they did not 
again see the Lincoln until they neared 
the airport. Then returning empty it 
met them, and the chauffeur stopped 
for their honking; a Filipino in gray 
gabardine and visored cap, very court- 
eous too. For pocketing another of 
Grandpa’s dollars, he told willingly that 
his boss and Mr. Barabin were taking 
off in the boss's plane to confer at 
Palm Springs with Verra Notoria. If 
the plane had not left, they'd see it 
any minute rising, a red plane with 
silver wings. That was all. 
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“Never a dull moment,” remarked 
the driver, and whiz again went the 
cab, its rattling unheard in the airport 
thunder; while Grandpa watched for 
silver wings, head out of the cab win- 
dow and a crick in his neck. "Twas 
exciting! Nip and tuck! As good as a 
play, and you in it yourself. 

Here at last, breaking high fence, 
was the entrance gate, ornate and for- 
bidding behind a white-belted guard 
and a huge sign, “Club Members Only.” 

While Grandpa watched with bated 
breath, Burkey was half across the 
street, then turned and dashed back, 
frantically tucking in tails of his sport 
shirt, talking fast to Grandpa. In the 
noise and confusion it was hard to hear 
him, saying something about clothes to 
crash the gate. “Too informal,” he 
panted, “Like Bocanto. No coat, no 
dice. Quick pal, your gray tweed.” 

\ helpful lad, for when Grandpa 
had but one arm out he did the rest. 
In no time at all he had the coat off 
and on, panted “Thanks pal,” and was 
gone again. 

From the cab they watched him, and 
the lad was a wonder. For, swaggering 
. bit in the gray tweed, he breezed 
up to the guard and, whatever he said, 
breezed in. Approvingly, Grandpa mut- 
tered, “Like myself in my young days.” 
\nd happily said to the gloomy driver, 
Looks like we won.” 

“Who?” asked the driver, and pes- 
simistically, “Won what?” 

Not quite sure himself, Grandpa ex- 
plained. “A movie package.” And with 
large dignity, “There’s thousands in- 
volved.” 

“Not with me there isn’t,” the driver 
inswered, unimpressed. “Eleven bucks 
I'm involved.” And with unnecessary 
emphasis added, “Involved with you, 
mister.” 

Displeased, Grandpa ignored him, 
head out the window again, watching 
up with bated breath for that red and 
silver plane. 

\s the moments passed and the plane 
did not appear, Grandpa began to re- 
lax, convinced that Burkey had reached 
it in time, Inevitably now the take-off 
would be delayed, with old friends 
meeting and exchanging news. An 18 
carat gold lighter! He must mention to 
Burkey that he'd prefer the engraving 
just, “My pal, T.J.C.” In Old English 
maybe, ; 

Chere! At last! The plane! Red and 
silver thundering up, a deafening 
clamor low over their heads, and lifting 
fast. Here it comes—there it goes. Yet, 
in that thundering split second, it 
seemed to Grandpa that someone 
waved. 

With enthusiastic vigor Grandpa 
waved his hat back, while the clamor 
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dulled to a drone, faded to a whisper 
and a silver gleam, high and away in 
the afternoon sunlight. Then, with 
happy pride, Grandpa said to the 
driver, “Burkey must have told them 
about me, for someone waved.” 

When the driver had no answer to 
that, with quiet satisfaction, Grandpa 
said, “My pal will be along now. If 
you'd start the motor and be ready to 
go. Union Station next, and don't spare 
the horses. I got pressing business.” 

That was all. People went in the 
gate and people came out, but no 
Burkey. Presently, on his own initiative, 
the driver turned off the motor. Grand- 
pa pretended not to notice, his heart 
in his eyes that watched the gate. A 
half hour passed. Suddenly, flipping a 
cigarette butt out the window, “Enough 
is plenty,” the driver said. “Pay me off, 
mister. I’m due in at five.” 

The more courteous because deeply 
affronted, “But surely,” said Grandpa. 
“That's your privilege, young man. And 
how much did you say?” With dignity 
reached for his wallet, felt his vest, felt 
no coat. He knew then. With dreadful 
clarity he knew. It was Burkey that had 
waved. Burke or Berkowitz, wearing 
Grandpa's tweed jacket, and in that 
jacket all Ethel’s money and the pen- 
sion check too. 

Looking at Grandpa, without any 
words the driver knew too, read dis- 
aster in Grandpa's face. Backing out 
from the parking space, “Next stop’s 








Learning Limited 


A “Can you write?” the lawyer 
questioned the witness appear- 
ing for the defendant in a civil 
suit. 

“Nope,” the other replied. 

“Can you read?” 

“I can read figgers,” was the 
reply, “but I can’t understand 
writin’.” 

The attorney was puzzled. 

“Would you please explain 
what you mean by that?” he 
asked. 

“Well,” the witness explained, 
“you know those signs posted 
along the road? I can read how 
far, but not where to.” 

—J. F. Stanley 















the police station,” the fellow growled. 
“No one’s taking me for twelve bucks,” 

As if he had not heard, in the corner 
of the back seat Grandpa sat still, his 
hands on his knees to control their 
shaking. Jail! he thought. Let them! 
And throw the key away. Keep Ethel 
out, that’s all I ask. 

Beyond the airfield at the intersec. 
tion, the driver abruptly pulled to the 
curb and turned back scowling. “Any 
cash in your jeans?” 

Obediently as a child, Grandpa ex. 
plored, found a silver medal, ag 
crumpled dollar, and two quarters 
“Gimme,” the driver said. And when 
he had taken it, pulled open the door, 
“Out,” he said, “so I can maybe pick 
up a fare in.” And, as Grandpa sat still, 
“Come on. Scram! Snap out of it! I've 
lost too much time.” 

On the curb, before Grandpa could 
speak, the driver shot ahead—then 
stopped, and the tires protesting, he 
backed swiltly to Grandpa. A_ fierce, 
scowling young man, with a face you'd 
fear on a dark street. “Here, Pop,” he 
growled, and thrust into Grandpa's 
trembling palm a dime for bus fare. 

Grandpa said only, “I thank you, 
young man. I'll pay. .. .” 

“Ah nuts!” said the driver, and left 
Grandpa alone with a thin dime and 
a silver medal. 

“St. Christopher!” he muttered, and 
an impulse came, a wicked impulse to 
throw the medal away. And as if the 
saint heard him, as perhaps he did, 
“And don’t think I wouldn't,” he mur- 
mured resentfully, “if it wasn't a left 
hander might find it and scoff.” 

He stood there long with his 
thoughts. Something wrong somewhere 
that these things happened. Like Job 
of old, he complained. He said his 
prayers; he did his best. Much thanks 
he got! While the tents of the robbers, 
they prospered. 

Troubled thoughts, yes, but not des- 
pairing. Like the veteran he was, he 
rallied fast, hoisting again a tattered 
flag invisible. Never say die, Thomas 
Casey. 

Without his fine coat it was a bit 
coolish, but he still had his vest, and 
his shirt was clean. And here now came 
his bus, to bring him right home in 
a half hour. Just the time he needed 
to prepare a defense, to marshal his 
thoughts to placate Ethel. 

An extremist, this Casey, for now 
in excess of courage he went too far, 
assuming in his mind an unreasoned 
position, planning thus. I’m not blam- 
ing you, he'd tell Ethel gently, but if 
you’d used the phone like I said, it 
would never have happened. And let 
her get angry; himself would start 
shouting. 
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Down the boulevard rolling, a con- 
spicuous bus passenger in shirt sleeves 
and rosetted sleeve garters, and yet, who 
dared pass remarks, An hour later, in 
the fast-waning sunlight, journey’s end. 
He walked slowly once around the 
block to compose his nerves, then 
bravely up the front steps and in to 
judgment. 

It was waiting. Ethel sat in the gloom 
of the living room, bolt upright, hatted 
and gloved and bags round her feet. 
Katie beside her, her young eyes 
troubled, was trying to smile. “At last!” 
said Ethel. Then sweetly to Katie, “Tell 
Joe to bring the car around; we'd bet- 
ter get started.” And expectantly open- 
ing her purse to make room for the 
tickets, “You may keep the change, 
Thomas. A little present.” She smiled 
with a kind of acid sweetness. “Silly of 
me to have worried.” And she turned 
on the light to see him better. 

Katie asked with quick concern, “But 
Grandpa, your coat? Your nice new 
coat?” 

Now for it! “Gone,” said Grandpa. 
It was almost a groan. And _ sitting 
heavily, he added, “And me too, very 
close.” 

He made a fine try, an eloquent dis- 
course. He'd been robbed, he ex- 
plained. Forced into an alley, and his 
coat pulled over his head to muffle his 
outcries. All he knew. He'd woke up 
in the police hospital from the stab 
of a needle, some kind of injection. 
(That needle was masterful, almost in- 
deed it convinced himself{—tell it again 
and his arm would ache.) They were 
putting him to bed, but he wouldn't 
allow it. No, but home if it killed him, 
on account of dear Ethel. And he 
ended, weakly heroic. “Never mind me. 
I'll be all right.” 

No one said anything. Out in the 
kitchen the icebox clicked on and 
clicked off before Ethel spoke, and 
gently. “Three times I telephoned the 
police, their first-aid station. No record, 
they said. They hadn't seen you. Well,” 
Ethe! said with cold anger, “someone 
will pay for this, sure as I'm Ethel 
Riley.” Peeling off her gloves, she 
ordered briskly, “Katie, get me the of- 
fice of the chief of police. I'll tell him 
a thing or two he won't soon forget.” 

There are scenes too painful, limits 
to realism, and now we've reached one. 
Let it suffice that Grandpa surrendered 
and told all; made a clean breast of 
it, while Ethel listened like patience 
on a monument, and it carved from 
Plymouth Rock. If not in pain, she cer- 
tainly looked it. 

Grandpa's turn to listen to Ethel. The 
long tale of his sins, starting with the 
punch at her wedding breakfast and 
Wilbur's afterdistress at Niagara Falls. 
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Only once, when she called him self- 
indulgent, he entered a demurrer, an 
earnest protest. “Not this time, Ethel. 
I did mean well. The Christmas season, 
to keep it going—I just wanted to 
help.” 

“With my money, of course,” an- 
swered Ethel. “Well—my own fault. I 
should have known better than to trust 
you with money.” 

“I'll pay you, Ethel, every last cent.” 

“And with what, may I ask?” 

Grandpa winced at that and at last 
stood up. “Don’t complain too much, 
Ethel,” he said quietly, “there's worse 
could happen.” And there was a kind 
of a dignity on him, a high seriousness. 
“Don't ask me why, woman, but these 
things are sent us. "Tis not for us to 
ask why.” 

The wrong thing to say, for it ex- 
Ethel. Katie, 
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“Did you hear that?” she exclaimed, 
and bitterly, “Old silver tongue!” And 
now her scorn was a silken whip. “By 
tomorrow it'll be a vision he had; an 
angel told him to spend my money.” 

Suddenly, help came. Roused from 
his napping, in sagging pajamas, un- 
noticed in the doorway, four-year-old 
Tommy listened big-eyed and _ fright- 
ened; the words over his head but not 
the angry tones. Now with a wail he 
toddled in to face Ethel. “Bad Ethel!” 
he scowled, and fiercely up to her, 
“Stop scolding my Gampa!” 

Retreating, he clung to his Grandpa's 
knees, his rear immodest above the 
drooping pajamas. “Tommy _ loves 
Gampa!” 

Only then Grandpa's shield cracked. 
Pulling up the child's pants, and but- 
toning with fingers all thumbs, ‘They're 
just joking,” he comforted. “Your 
Aunties loves Grandpa. See—Grandpa’s 
smiling!” And Grandpa was, with one 
shamed tear rolling down a_ veined 
cheek. “I'm tired,” he said. “Excuse 
me, please.” 

He was tired. Removing his shoes, 
he lay down on the bed in the twilight, 
for a moment only, to collect his 
thoughts. A street light came on and 
threw a dull shine to the inner wall 
where the pictured Madonna looked 
down on Grandpa, his quiet breathing. 
In the dim radiance Our Lady smiled. 
Katie came in with his supper on a 
tray. She put an afghan over him and 
tiptoed out. 

“Grandpa!” He woke with a start 
to the light in his eyes and Kate’s hand 


on his shoulder. “Grandpa, wake up! 
Ethel, she wants you. Sick—they'll op- 
erate right away.” 

In a flash then, awake and alert, he 
asked only, “You sent for the priest?” 
and was reaching for his shoes. 

While he tied, Katie talked. Three 
o'clock Ethel waked and called her. Joe 
had gone for the priest; Doctor Fitz 
had been with Ethel and had left for 
the hospital. 

When he went in to her, Ethel 
looked at Grandpa with drugged eyes. 
“God was good to me, Thomas,” she 
murmured weakly. “I'd have died on 
that train.” She breathed for a mo- 
ment, then spoke again. “Forgive me, 
Thomas.” 

Bending, he kissed her dry forehead. 
“Hush your nonsense, darling. Lie still 
there now, you'll be all right.” 

“Stay with me,” she murmured. 

Katie came in, and behind her white- 
coats. Ethel’s eyes were open and 
frightened. Katie said with a smile and 
attempted brightness, “All ready, 
Auntie. And I'm going with you right 
in the ambulance.” 

Ethel’s fingers tightened on Grand- 
pa’s hand, two old hands that clung 
together. “No,” she said clearly, “just 
Thomas and my beads. Mary hears 
him,” Ethel murmured, and a ghost of 
a smile touched her face as Katie bent 
low to catch her murmuring; all 
Grandpa heard was “silver tongue.” 


The doctors were in time. And in 
the morning, while Ethel slept, Grand- 
pa taxied home with the good news. 

He was eating breakfast when the 
phone rang. Palm Springs calling T. J. 
Casey. 

He came back to the kitchen to tell 
Katie and Joe, offhandedly, casually, 
“My pal, Burkey. Just called to tell me 
he had signed the papers. A thousand 
a week with Verra Notoria.” He could 
not help beaming. “I'll have the wallet 
tonight and Ethel’s money—he got my 
address from the pension check.” 

Joe pounded his back and Katie 
hugged him, but the best was to come, 
or the worst. With a faint touch of 
grandeur, “Katie darling,” he asked, “‘is 
my best suit back from the cleaners?” 
And before she could answer, beaming 
like a cherub, “The Bocanto Lounge,” 
he explained, “cocktails at seven. And 
after we'll eat, just us two and Verra.” 

Our nice Katie! The convent school 
Sisters would have grieved to hear her. 
But the girl was exhausted, babies and 
all, and up all night; in her mind the 
words jumbled. “Bocanto, Grandpa, 
Notoria cocktails.” Yet, if slightly pro- 
fane, "twas far more of a prayer. “Oh 
my God,” she murmured. “Here we go 
again!” 
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Keystone Roughhouse 


It is very gratifying to learn that one 
of the baseball reforms this column has 
been campaigning for has been carried 
out. For years, we have been viewing 
with horror the football tactics at. sec- 
ond base wherein a runner coming into 
the bag will try to break up a double 
play by hurling himself bodily into the 
shortstop or second baseman to prevent 
the fielder’s getting the ball away to 
first base. 

Reading of it, it may not sound so 
bad, and if you are out at the ball park 
and the fellow who breaks up the D.P. 
by spilling an infielder happens to be 
on your side, it may not seem so bad, 
but basically it is very dangerous, and 
the condition had gotten so out of 
hand that at last the rules’ committee 
was forced to do something about it. 

Baseball is not a contact sport and 
should not be played as one. A fielder, 
taking a throw at second base, has 


absolutely no protection against a 


runner coming into him, particularly 
when the intent of the runner is not 
to reach the base safely but to throw 
1 football block into the baseman either 
to cause him to drop the ball, or, fail- 
ing in that, to prevent his throwing to 
first to complete the twin-killing. As I 





Football tactics—runner has charged second baseman 


said, the situation has been getting 
worse and worse, and more than one 
shortstop has picked himself up in 
short center field after one of these 
collisions. And usually it is some two- 
hundred-and-twenty-pound outfielder 
piling into a one-hundred-sixty-pound 
infielder. 

It is a known fact that some man- 
agers encourage this type of rough 
stuff. In briefing their players before a 
game, they will remind their men that 
second baseman Smith goes to his left 
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on double plays or that shortstop 
Brown veers to the right. “Go get ’em, 
boys! Don’t let them get rid of the 
ball.” 

This is the same type manager who 
will urge a pitcher to throw at a bat- 
ter’s head in a tough situation. 

There have been many accidents at 
second base resulting from this rolling 
or football block. Legs have been 
broken and so have ankles. I was afraid 
that some day it might go a little 
further and someone’s back might be 
broken. It could happen. 

Well, anyway, life will be a little 
softer for the keystone combination 
from now on. The spotlight has been 
thrown on the rough stuff at second, 
and from now on “Interference” will 


be called. 


N.Y. Daily News Photo 


“A batter is out,” the rule will read, 
“when a preceding runner, in the judg- 
ment of the umpire, shall interfere 
with an infielder.” That's about the 
same as in the past. However, a new 
interpretative paragraph has _ been 
added. It goes like this: 

“The objective of this rule is to 
penalize the offensive team for de- 
liberate, unwarranted, and unsports- 
manlike action by a runner in leaving 
the baseline for the obvious purpose of 
crashing the pivot man on a double 





play rather than trying to reach his 
base.” 

This new ruling, of course, will place 
a heavy burden on the umpires, but it 
will cut down injury at the keystone 
sack and prolong the career of 
an infielder. As for His Umps, the pay 
is good and, as Tim Hurst once said, 
“You can’t beat those hours!” 


Boryla 


I thought you might like a word or 
two about Vince Boryla, the former 
Notre Dame and Denver basketball 
star, who has been making an equally 
great name for himself with the New 
York Knickerbockers of the National 
Basketball Association. 

The six-foot-five hook-shot specialist 
had the unique distinction of being an 
All-American choice at two different 
universities. Besides that, he was a 
member of the victorious 1948 Olympic 
cage squad, twice an All-American 
A.A.U. selection, once holder of four 
Notre Dame scoring records, and re- 
cipient of the Gold Star Award. 

The Gold Star Award is a _ note- 
worthy achievement. It is presented by 
the New York City basketball writers 
to the visiting college player they deem 
most outstanding. Boryla was voted the 
trophy in 1949 for his brilliant per- 
formance in scoring thirty-six points 
against St. John’s University of Brook- 
lyn, the most points made by any col- 
legian in Madison Square Garden last 
year. 

In winning his Gold Star, Boryla was 
placed ahead of such famous hoopsters 
as Kentucky's Alex Groza, St. Louis’ 
Ed Macauley, Utah’s Vern Gardner, 
Notre Dame’s Leo Barnhorst, Yale's 
Tony Lavelli, Colgate’s Ernie Vande- 
weghe, and Loyola of Chicago's big 
Jack Kerris. 

Boryla averaged 18.9 points a game 
in 33 contests last winter while totaling 
624 points. He was second to Tony 
Lavelli in free throws, with 200 to the 
Yale star's 215, and he broke two 
Mountain States Conference records in 
leading Denver to the Championship. 

As a freshman at Notre Dame, in 
1944-45, Vince established four new 
Irish marks, including 31 for a single 
game and $22 for one season. As a 
sophomore there, he tallied 321 in 21 
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Boryla—Gold Star Award Holder 
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games but was runner-up to Leo 
“Crystal” Klier’s new record of 355. At 
the conclusion of his freshman term, 
Boryla received an appointment to the 
U. S. Naval Academy. However, he 
resigned after six months and re-en- 
tered Notre Dame. That spring he en- 
listed in the Army, serving eighteen 
months. He was stationed at Lowry 
Field, near Denver, and played two 
seasons of A.A.U. ball with the Denver 
Nuggets, earning All-American A.A.U. 
first-team recognition each season. 

The Nuggets took part in the 1948 
Olympic trials in Madison Square 
Garden, and although they were elim- 
inated, Boryla was included on the 
Olympic team for the London competi- 
tion. He entered Denver University in 
the Fall of 1918 and completed work 
for his degree by attending summer 
school in 1949 

On his record, Vince Boryla rates 
recognition as one of the outstanding 
collegiate players of the past decade, 
if not of all time. With the Knicker- 
bockers he has been keeping up the 
hot pace, as can be seen from the 
Knicks’ great showing in the first half 
of the season. Quite a man, Mr. Boryla. 


Villemain 


Seldom has there been the drama and 
excitement about a boxing match as 
there was attending the recent Jake 
LaMotta-Robert Villemain fight at the 
Garden. The events leading up to the 
bout were quite apart from anything 
ever before encountered in the prize 
ring. Villemain, a Frenchman, had 
come to this country about a year ago 
after successful campaigning in Eur 
opean rings. With scarcely time to rid 
himself of his sea legs, he faced the 
hard-hitting Steve Belloise and received 
a bad beating. But his gameness and 
gallantry won the hearts of the thou- 
sands of fight fans that night, and they 
wanted to see more of him. So he was 
matched with rough, tough Jake La- 
Motta. This was a torrid, twelve-round 
go that saw Villemain in his best form. 
He swarmed all over LaMotta, giving 
better than he took in a whale of a 
struggle. But when the officials’ slips 
were collected, it was announced that 
LaMotta was the winner on a split 
decision. This announcement brought 
the greatest storm of protest of any 
recent fight in New York. Col. Eddie 
Eagan, the New York boxing chairman, 
was so incensed at the verdict that he 
temporarily relieved from officiating 
the referee and judge who had voted 
for LaMotta. Villemain, technically, 
had lost again, but once more had won 
the hearts of the fight-going public. 

After that, the chain of events fol- 
lowed a more tragic pattern. Marcel 
Cerdan, Villemain’s countryman, and 


the middleweight champion of the 
world, defended his title against La- 
Motta in Detroit. The champion sus- 
tained a shoulder injury early in the 
fight and practically had to fight with 
one hand most of the way. Finally, he 
was unable to answer the bell for the 
eleventh round, and LaMotta won the 
title. LaMotta agreed to defend the 
crown against Cerdan last September, 
but a few days before the fight was 
to take place, LaMotta called it off be- 
cause of a training injury. Cerdan re- 
turned to France. A new date, Decem- 
ber 2, was set for the championship 
match. Boarding a plane in France for 
the trip to the fight, Cerdan said 
prophetically, “I win or I die.” The 
plane with the gallant champion and 
soldier of France crashed against a peak 
in the Azores and all aboard were 
killed. The passing of Cerdan was one 
of the sporting world’s greatest losses. 

Robert Villemain was asked to sub- 
stitute for his countryman against La- 
Motta, though now the title was not 
at stake. As he started for the ring that 
night, Villemain must have been re- 
membering his late friend and _ think- 
ing, “Ll win for Cerdan.” And he did 
too. This time there was no question. 

The French boxer was born in Paris 
January 10, 1924. Son of a designer on 
glass, the stocky youngster quit school 
at twelve to help support his family, 
which also included three sisters. He 
went to work as his father’s assistant 
but didn’t like the work, and _ since 
then has been a longshoreman, butcher, 
baker, cement mixer, and fighter. It was 
his father who actually turned him to 
ideas of the ring by taking young 
Robert to a fight. At the age of fifteen 
and a half, he began as an amateur 
and moved up the weight ladder slowly. 
In his 103 fights, he won every novice 
title in Paris up to the middleweight 
division. He lost only two amateur 
bouts and indicated that he was a 
punishing hitter with 40 knockouts. He 
had to wait until he was twenty to turn 
professional, a Paris rule. 

It was in 1944, under the manage- 
ment of a Paris gymnasium owner, Jean 
Bretonnel, that Villemain launched his 
career, which led him to 33 straight 
victories and the European and French 
welterweight titles, relinquished when 
he outgrew the division. 

During the war, too young to don 
a uniform, he worked with the French 
underground and participated in the 
liberation of Paris. Married four years, 
he and his wife, Denise, adopted the 
child of his sister to help relieve 
financial pressure on the family. His 
ambition, in addition to regaining the 
middleweight title for France, is to buy 
a farm in Normandy. He doesn’t in- 
tend to raise cauliflowers. 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Origin of Marriage Ceremony 


{ non-Catholic wants to know where the marriage 


ceremony is to be found in the Bible.—a. C., DEARBORN, 
MICH, 


\s the Divine Founder of Christianity, Christ Himself in- 
stituted all the sacraments of the new dispensation. In do- 
ing so He prescribed at least the essential ingredients of 
each sacrament. What He did not specify is supplemented 
by the Church, as the authorized custodian of the sacra- 
ments. Hence, not all sacramental rites or ceremonies are 
to be found in the Bible. In settling upon appropriate 
ceremonies, the Church in no way infringes on Christ's 
1uthorship of the sacraments. To establish the essential 
features of a sacramental vehicle of grace is one thing; to 
range minute details of ceremony is quite another. 

lt is a frequent and basic mistake of non-Catholic 
Christians to consider the Bible as the only source of divine 
revelation. Before the gospels and epistles were set down 
in writing, oral tradition was the sole means for the trans- 
mission of revelation. Tradition is a source of revelation, 
distinct from and on a par with Scripture. The parity be- 
tween oral Tradition and Scripture is clear from the Bible 
itself. Many non-Catholic practices have no basis in Scripture. 
For Catholics both Scripture and Tradition are safeguarded 
igainst adulteration by the infallible interpretation of the 
Church. The tragic consequences of being bereft of that in- 


fallible safeguard are attested by St. Peter in his second 
epistle. 


Poubtlally Stolen Goods 


I have in my possession a few articles which, I fear, may 
have been stolen. I came by them accidentally, but my 
conscience will not permit me to use them. Would I be 
justified im giving them to a charitable organization? 


\lust I make it a matter of confession?—R. M., NEW YORK, 
N. Y. ; 


\ moral problem may be a matter of confession for either 
of two reasons or for both. The penitent may need counsel. 
it is the obligation of a penitent to seek necessary counsel 
ind of the confessor to impart it. Aside from any state 
of perplexity, a problem may entail personal guilt, in which 
case self-accusation is in order. Counsel is gravely obligatory 
in ratio to the gravity of a problem and its urgency. An 
outstanding example is the settlement of a doubtful con- 
science in reference to future action. 
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As to the doubtfully stolen goods, what is the basis of 
your fear? Is your fear defensible or scrupulous? If the 
latter, disregard it. If defensible and, if without expense to 
yourself, you cannot learn the owner of the merchandise, 
turn it over to the police. If feasible you might post a 
bulletin which would come to the attention of the owner. 
The goods may not have been stolen but simply lost. The 
disposition to.be made of lost property is regulated by civil 
law with due regard for the claims of owner and _ finder, 
Whatever is lost and found can be turned over to the police 
or to the appropriate bureau of a railroad, store, or the 
like, or can be advertised in newspapers by the finder. If 
the finder, as bailee for the owner, incurs expense, he is 
entitled to compensation from an owner who proves his 
claim. He is not, however, entitled to a reward, unless a 
reward was offered. 

The case you submit is outlined too sketchily for decision. 
We can give, consequently, only general and hypothetical 
recommendations. It is quite possible that, after due quest 
for the owner, you would be entitled to keep the lost articles. 
Whether lost or stolen, you would not be justified in turn- 
ing them over to a charitable organization, unless you had 
first endeavored to establish ownership, either personally or 
through the police or some similar medium. 


Rhythm 


I believe that birth control—whether by natural or un- 
natural means—is intrinsically evil and illicit, for its 
end remains the same. Why is recourse to rhythm per- 
mitted and other means condemned? Please straighten 
this out.—R. B., ALLSTON, MASS. 


Birth control is evil and illicit: 1) when recourse is had 
to means which conflict with the laws of nature, whether 
involving the use of contraceptives or not; 2) even when 
rhythm is followed without sufficient reason. 

It may lessen confusion to refer to rhythm as a method 
rather than as a means. In rhythm no unnatural means is 
had recourse to. Rather, rhythm is a method of timing 
or postponing conception. In depending upon it, there is 
need of A-l medical guidance. If, despite such guidance, 
conception should take place, nothing may be done legit- 
imately to counteract or interfere with the new life engend- 
ered. 

To follow rhythm without weighty reason, for a con- 
siderable stretch of time, would be to thwart the primary 
purpose of marriage—even though not by reprehensible 
means, nonetheless by an excessive recourse to a method 
of postponement. 

Aside from the element of timing inherent in the rhythm 
method, birth control by unnatural means tends, of its 
very nature, to frustrate the potentialities and laws of 
human nature. Just as “a thousand difficulties do not 
necessarily add up to a defensible doubt,” so, too, marital 
problems having to do with finances, health, and the like 
do not add up to a defensible reason for doing what is 
intrinsically unallowable. 


Remarried Catholic Dicorcee 


Can a divorced Catholic, remarried civilly, go to con- 
fession—if not to Communion—provided he otherwise 
lives up to the rules of the Church?—c. R., WEST NEW 
YORK, N. J. 


Any Catholic who makes a sincere sacramental confession 
is entitled to receive Holy Communion. A divorced, re- 
married Catholic can, may, and should go to confession— 
with honest-to-goodness dispositions—in this case, with a 
willingness to separate from the party to whom he is not 
married, with whom he has been living in adultery ever 
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since the gesture of the civil remarriage. Incidentally, be- 
cause of the attempted remarriage, he has incurred an ex- 
communication, absolution from which is reserved to the 
bishop of the diocese. - (Third Council of Baltimore, 1884) 
And if the attempted remarriage involved recourse to a 
non-Catholic minister, he is excommunicated on that score 
also. The sanctions applied are ecclesiastical, but the indis- 
solubility of marriage is a divine mandate: “What God hath 
joined together, let no man put asunder.” The Catholic 
Church will never be popular with adulterers. 


So-called Orthodox Churches 


Are the several churches Catholic which are known as 
Eastern Orthodox? If so, why are their priests allowed 
to marry? I know a girl who, after marriage in a Roman 
Catholic Church, divorced her husband and remarried 
in an Orthodox Church. How come?—pP. F., SAYRE, PA. 


Applied to those Eastern groups who are disunited from 
Rome, the term “orthodox” is a misnomer. No one can be 
orthodox—that is, sound in doctrine—and at the same time 
persist in schism and heresy. The so-called Orthodox 
Churches not only refuse de facto allegiance to the Vicar 
of Christ but also deny the truth of his supremacy of rule 
and his infallibility. Because of their disobedience, they are 
schismatical; because of their disbelief, they are heretical. 
To be duly united with the Vicar of Christ, they should be 
subject to his teaching, ruling, and sanctifying power. 
Hence, they cannot be considered “branches” of the Cath- 
olic Church, any more than Anglicans. Eastern groups in 
union with Rome are designated as “Uniate.” 

Marriage is permissible for all Eastern clergy, even for 
the Uniates, provided they marry prior to ordination to 
priesthood. But married clergy are barred from the episco- 
pate; priests cannot remarry. 

We have no reason to think that Orthodox churches are 
so lax as to permit the remarriage of a civilly divorced per- 
son. To say anything definitive about the case outlined 
above, we would need more information. It is not far- 
fetched to suspect that the divorcee shifted from one church 
to another in order the more readily 
records. 


to falsify existent 


Morbid Imagination 


Is it a sin to entertain thoughts like imagining you 

killed someone without the intention of doing it?—a. L., 

NEWTON, MASS. 
To kill someone unintentionally is not sinful—assuming that 
the homicide is not the consequence of either positive in- 
tention or negative carelessness. However, it is inadvisable 
to foster such imaginings. Even though normal psychologic- 
ally, you may be prey to subtle, wishful thinking; if not 
normal, you may become so delusioned by uneasiness as 
to be emotionally upset or so obsessed by a “fixed idea” as 
to act upon it. 


Mixing Incompatibilities 


Is it wrong for a young girl considering a convent 
career to go steady with a boy?—A. M., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


“To go steady with a boy” is vague—it reveals nothing as 
to frequency, behavior, and so on. You may be too young 
to decide upon either a convent career or marriage. Even 
though you be mature enough to make so consequential a 
decision, you should not do so without the advice of your 
confessor. Nor is it fair to seek the confessor’s advice, unless 
he has had opportunity to understand you thoroughly, and 
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sufficient time to appraise your suitability, consistency of 
inclination, etc. 

If there be a vocation to professional religious life, it 
should be fostered. In that supposition, company-keeping 
would be incompatible. It is an essential strategem that a 
prospective religious “burn his bridges behind him.”’ There 
is a basic cleavage between the marital and religious states, 
even though the former is as truly a vocation as the latter. 
That basis consists of not only the vow of unqualified 
chastity, but likewise of the vows of poverty and obedience. 
Hasten slowly, pray very earnestly, and seek mature counsel. 


Remarriage Feasible? 


May a divorced Methodist marry a Catholic man? Her 
husband is living and about to remarry; she is on the 
verge of entering the Church.—p. A., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Hundreds of marriage cases are referred to the “Sign Post.” 
We can make decisive replies neither publicly nor privately. 
The decision in all such cases pertains solely to parochial 
and diocesan authorities. More often than not, we cannot 
express even a reliable opinion as to the likely outcome of 
a case for lack of essential information. 

As for the case outlined above, investigation might reveal 
that the Methodist marriage was invalid on some score. If 
both Methodists were unbaptized, the prospective convert 
to the Church might be entitled to the Pauline Privilege. 


To Beg They Are Not Ashamed 


1 friend who operates a meat market is visited periodic- 
ally by the Little Sisters of the Poor. He never refuses 
them, admires their work, but is unable to see why the 
Church permits them to humiliate themselves by beg- 
ging. Presumably, the diocese is able to support them.— 
Fr. H., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


Diocesan homes for the aged poor entail many problems. 
The most difficult and urgent is to staff such homes with 
competent personnel. The vocation of the Little Sisters be- 
speaks lifelong heroism. Without benefit of salary, they work 
for their charges in a spirit of sheer charity—the basic ex- 
planation of their unique competence. 

It is part and parcel of their work for the aged poor to 
quest for alms. Otherwise, diocesan resources would be still 
more overburdened. To beg for a worthy cause is an oc- 
casion of manifold virtue for the one who quests, and to 
give alms is one of the most meritorious among the corporal 
works of mercy. To abandon this system would be to de- 
prive both Sisters and benefactors of opportunity for virtue. 
A public quest for the aged poor is also Christlike propa- 
ganda in behalf of well-nigh forgotten men and women. 


Boastlainess 


Is there not a boastful attitude in Catholic catechisms in 
their treatment of the so-called marks or notes of the 
Church?—p. R., RUTLAND, VT. 


The tone of the catechism is not boastful, for that would 
imply exaggeration. Catechisms simply remind us what 
the characteristics of the Church should be and verify them 
as applicable to the Catholic Church only. For example, 
is there any other church, world-wide in scope, which can 
claim such unity of doctrine, morality, and ceremonial? The 
pitiful attempts now being made in this country to harmon- 
ize some of the non-Catholic sects exemplify by contrast the 
unity and stability of the Church Catholic or universal. 
Unless the bishops of a church stem, by an unbroken suc- 
cession, from the Apostles, they are not of divine institu- 
tion! Our divine Lord Himself reminds us of one of the 
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best norms for appraisal: “By their fruits you shall know 
them.” It is simply an application of the principle of cause 
and effect. To the point, does any other church propose 
saintly members for imitation and bolster that action by at 
least four miracles in every case? The canonizations of 1950 
emphasize the unique fecundity for sanctity which char- 
acterizes the Catholic Church, After all, were it not for the 


hallmarks of the Catholic Church, Christianity would be a 
proven failure. 


Sunday Scruple 


Eating out is a relaxation for a housewife. Sunday is 
the best day for me, but that necessitates the working 
of employees; on the other hand, if we didn’t patronize 
restaurants on Sunday, the owners would lose out. What 
should I do?—¥. F., CALEDONIA, MINN. 


Disregard your scruple and relax. The discontinuance of 
your Sunday habit would not release the staff from duty; 
even if so, it might thereby deprive them of possible time- 
and-a-half pay—which they should receive on Sunday, if 
they work seven days per week. 


Non-Catholic Camps 


Last summer my daughter vacationed at a camp under 
Girl Scout auspices. Supposedly, the camp was non- 
sectarian, but considerable pressure was exerted to force 
the attendance of all campers at Protestant services and 


to hinder Catholics from attending Mass.—v. M., PORT 
JEFFERSON, N. Y. 


lo begin with, you should not surrender your daughter to 
a nonsectarian setting, without due guarantees as to re- 
ligious freedom, apropos particularly of Sundays and Fri- 
days. The camp authorities would have had some sleepless 
nights if you, as a militant Catholic, had engaged your at- 
torney to remind them of the illegality of their attitude and 
attempted coercion. The Catholic Church alone has the 
right to prescribe for Catholics the “how” of the Third 
Commandment. In most dioceses camp facilities for children 
under Catholic auspices are ample, fees are reasonable, and 


surroundings normal. And there are Catholic Girl Scout 
organizations. 


Papal Basis for Faith 


If the Pope should proclaim Mary’s ascension to heaven, 
would that declaration have the same infallible force as 
if the proclamation were made by a Church Council?— 
B. H., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Peter and his legitimate successors in the Church Militant 
are the Petrine foundation upon which Christ built His 
Church. That the papal primacy embraces the teaching, 
ruling, and sanctifying powers is obvious in any ungarbled 
version of the Scriptures. The Vicar of Christ is endowed 
with infallibility in teaching faith and morals, not only 
when functioning as head of a General Council of the 
Church but independently of any such Council. 

The most recent solemn exercise of papal infallibility was 
the dogmatic proclamation, in 1854, of Mary’s Immaculate 
Conception. It was not until 1870 that papal infallibility 
was defined explicitly as an article of faith by the Vatican 
Council. But, from the earliest days of the Church, his 
infallibility was both claimed and abided by. The in- 
dependent, infallible competence of the Pope was not dis- 
covered in 1870. 

The Vatican Council declared: We define that the Roman 
Pontiff, speaking ex cathedra, that is, exercising his office 
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as Pastor and Teacher of all Christians, according to his 
supreme Apostolic authority, when he defines a doctrine 
pertinent to faith or morals to be held by the universal 
Church, through the divine assistance promised to him in 
the person of Blessed Peter, is endowed with that infallibil. 
ity wherewith the Divine Redeemer willed His Church to 
be equipped for the definition of doctrine concerning faith 
or morals; and that definitions of this caliber on the part 
of the Roman Pontiff are irreformable of themselves and 
do not depend on the consensus of the Church. 

When a point of faith or morals is defined as an article 
of faith, whether by a Council or by the Pope alone, it is 
said to be of divine and Catholic faith. It is said to be of 
divine faith, because the ultimate source of guiding in- 
formation is divine revelation—either the written or the 
oral Word of God, conveyed to us via Scripture or Tradi- 
tion. Divine and public revelation for the universal Church 
terminated at the death of Saint John. Defined propositions 
are said to be of Catholic faith also, because certified to 
infallibly by the teaching Church. 

We do not speak of Mary's ascension to heaven, but 
rather of her assumption to heaven. Her divine Son ascended 
to heaven by virtue of His own omnipotent power; as a 
creature, Mary had to be transported or assumed to heaven 
by the only One Who could accomplish such a marvel. An 
ascension is accomplished by oneself; an assumption, by 
another. Among Catholics, Mary's assumption to heaven 
is not something new. Rather, any definition of the fact 
will be merely by way of infallible reassurance. This belief 
prescinds from the separable question as to whether or not 
Mary underwent bodily death for a brief period; it refers 
only to the transference of her sacred body from earth to 
heaven, its union with her supernaturally noble soul. As a 
unique exception among the children of Adam, who must 
await the general resurrection, this privilege of a united 
body and soul bespeaks a perfectly balanced beatitude, with- 
out delay, for the Mother of the risen Saviour of the world. 


Cain’s Mother-in-Law 


Who was Cain’s mother-in-law?—s. s., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Who knows? And what does it matter? It may have been 
his own mother, Eve. In those pioneer days of the human 
family, intermarriage among near relatives was not only 
necessary, but biologically and morally safe. Cain and Abel 
are the only recorded progeny of Adam and Eve, but it 
does not follow that there were no daughters or other sons. 
By implication it is clear that Cain was begotten after the 
incurrence of original sin by Adam and his posterity, else 


he would not have been murderously jealous of his brother, 
Abel. 


Trappist Nuns 


Where can I obtain information about the Trappistine 
Sisters?—A. C., EAST ELMHURST, N. Y. 


Write to: Convent of Trappist Nuns, Wrentham, (Norfolk 
Co.) Mass. 


Please File Your “Sign Post” 


Day after day, we receive dozens of inquiries from those 
who, presumably, are either new readers of the “Sign Post” 
or who have forgotten what they have read within recent 
months. Information service to hundreds of inquirers, 
coupled with space limitation, does not permit repetition. 
Hence, we recommend that you retain your copies of the 
“Sign Post” for ready reference. Up-to-date libraries under 
Catholic auspices have THE Sten on file. 
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THELEWVISIOV 


by DOROTHY KLOCK 


The Baby Snooks Show 


Snooks is like olives. You either like 
them or you do not. If you don’t, that’s 
that. But, if you're willing to keep an 
open mind on the subject, you might 
find the flavor interesting. 

Baby Snooks is no newcomer to the 
kilocycles. She's been “Why, Daddying” 
since Grandma's day practically, having 
first set up that plaintive wail in one 
of the early Ziegfeld Follies. And what 
a gold mine that hair-ribboned little 
zany has struck! Now here she is again, 
back in a brand-new verbal dress made 
for her by script writers who know 
their way around the chuckle and guf- 
faw world. 

In previous series on the air, Snooks’ 
vignettes of how life ought not to be 
lived with a female child in the house 
have usually been sandwiched between 
too-generous portions of name-band 
music. None of that now, glory be! 
The script itself fills the half-hour. This 
allows more time for gradual situation 
and character development so that the 
laugh lines do not have to be yanked. 
And what situations! As typical, con- 
sider poor Daddy (with Hanley Staf- 
ford continuing with unabated excel- 
lence in his original role), faced with 
a law suit brought by Snooks through 
a lawyer-neighbor because her beleagu- 
ered parent failed to make good on 
a promise of a bicycle if she got pass- 
ing grades in school. (P.S. She got the 
bicycle.) 

Whether its olives or Snooks, a try is 
always in order. (NBC, Tuesday, 8:30- 
9:00 P.M., E.s.T.) 


Broadway Is My Beat 


Here is a new CBS item, devoted to 
tales of that little, old, winding lane 
dear to the heart of Damon Runyon. 
These are not his stories, but they are 
certainly Runyon-esque. Larry Thor 
does a fine, smooth job in the role of 
detective Danny Clover. The sound 
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and music are handled with finesse. 
There is a polish to the production 
now almost completely lacking in the 
ordinary who-done-it. (CBS, Saturday, 
9:30 P.M., E.S.T.) 


Mr. Feathers 


You have heard Parker Fennelly in 
a dozen or more roles, a straw dangling 
from his mouth and his dry, measured 
farmer’s voice and manner, a master- 
piece of underplaying. Now a radio 
series, Mr. Feathers, has been written 
especially for him as a vehicle for his 
rare talents. It is a dramatic program 
revolving around the name character 
who is an old-school pharmacist in 
Gowdy's Drug Store in Pike City. The 
only real rub is in the casting and play- 
ing of Mr. Feathers’ wife. She is written 
well. She is played so that Mr. F. might 
well be branded a cradle snatcher. 
Even that can be forgotten when one 
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Fanny Brice and Hanley Stafford 
as “Daddy” and “Baby Snooks” 


listens to the accomplished timing of 
Mr. Fennelly’s lines. If the rest of the 
cast can be brought up to something 
near his level, maybe we've got some- 
thing here. (Mutual, Wednesday, 9:00- 
9:30 P.M., E.S.T.) 


Old Hands... New Tricks 


How about some of the stars for 
whom radio was a new medium after 
years on the stage? Ethel Merman, for 
instance. Brought up in Astoria, just 
across the East River from the bright 
night sky of Manhattan, her first job 
was that of stenographer to a theatrical 
producer. The ice was not easy to break 
at first—she claims that she learned 
more about shorthand than she ever 
did about the theater in that boss's 
office. She made a hit at last in Girl 
Crazy and has been riding on the crest 
of musical comedy ever since. During 
the past two years, she has given radio 
more than a slight try. After twenty 
years in the theater, with six days a 
week behind the footlights, she now 
says, “The once-a-week routine of radio 
—that’s for me!” 

Another old hand trying the tested 
tricks of the theater in a newer medium 
—television—is Ed Wynn. On the stage, 
he built a giggle and a costume into an 
immortal figure, “The Perfect Fool.” 
Now a CBS star, a fourth generation 
is laughing at his antics. He had some 
early success in radio, beginning in 
1932, when he was heard as the fire 
chief on the Texaco program. He is 
credited with many innovations in 
radio production, the most important 
of which was probably his insistence 
on having a studio audience to aid him 
in timing lines, now standard procedure 
for all comedians. But radio was not 
his forte because Ed Wynn is a “visual” 
comedian. He is now proving that it 
is worthwhile to explore the techniques 
of television only after a long period 
of watchful waiting before taking the 
video plunge. 


You ought to know that... 


THIS IS EUROPE is the title of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System's new Sun- 
day feature (10:00-10:30 P.M., E.s.T.). 
The series is presented in co-operation 
with the E. C. A., and it brings to 
your ears the folk song, opera, and 
popular music of a different country 
each week. Native-born musical stars 
from the country will be featured. 


THE HALLS OF IVY brings both 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Colman to the 
microphone to star together -for the 
first time. (NBC, Friday, 8:00 pP.m., 
E.s.T.) Colman plays a college president 
and Mrs. Colman is his vivacious wife, 
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A spiritual thought for the month 
























S our age gets more pagan, the an- 
A nouncement of the Lenten fast is 
echoed by a childish rebellion or a 
childishly fretful) acceptance of the 
Church's demand that we deny our- 
selves, It seems so clear, to a pagan 
age, that there is obviously no sense 
to such business; after all, a man can 
be good on a full stomach as well as 
on an empty one, perhaps better, 

\ll this sounds like nothing so much 
as the pouting of a child, but with 
much less excuse. Actually, it is a 
typical modern neglect of the wisdom 
of the ages; for the reasons for fasting 
have been laid out plainly for us by 
the sages of all the centuries. 

These “modern” objections occurred 
to men centuries ago, and were much 
more forcibly stated. St. Jerome, for 
example, minces no words on the mat- 
ter: “To afflict the body immoderately, 
whether by excessive lack of nourish- 
ment, or by eating or sleeping too 
little, is to offer a sacrifice of stolen 
goods.” He is uncompromising when he 
says: “Rational man forfeits his dignity, 
if he sets fasting before chastity, or 
uight-watchings before the well-being 
of his senses.” St. Augustine will agree 
that “it makes no difference whatever 
to virtue what or how much food a 
man takes, so long as he does it with 
due regard for the people among 
whom he lives, for his own person, and 
for the requirements of his health . . .” 
St. Gregory recognized the threats of 
frayed dispositions ana tempers edgy 
from fasting: “Impatience very often 
casts the minds of the abstainers out 
of the bosom of tranquillity.” 

The objections have always been 
known; but so also have the answers, 
St. Thomas explains, relative to the 
words of Gregory, that “these vices 
result from abstinence insofar as it is 
not in accord with right reason. For 
right reason makes one abstain as one 
ought, with hilarity of mind; and for 
the right end, i.c., for God's glory and 
net one’s own.” The same point is 
made by Augustine's insistence that “it 
does matter (to virtue) with what 
facility and serenity a man does with- 
out food when bound by duty or neces- 
sity to abstain.” 


Fasting 


by WALTER FARRELL, 0O.P. 


There are solid reasons for fasting, 
reasons that make fasting much more 
than a Lenten fashion; rather, fasting 
is a weapon that must be handy to the 
Christian all of his days. For, as 
‘Thomas points out, there is a serious 
danger of food drawing us from good: 
the pleasure of eating is so great, it is 
such a constant thing since we must 
eat again and again, and there is al, 
ways such a wonderful justification for 
the pleasure of eating since food is 
obviously necessary to life. 

We need fasting, every one of us. 
Fasting is necessary to keep us in com- 
mand of the driving power of sense 
appetite, to give us the exercise in 
command essential to the maintenance 
of our sovereignty; fasting is necessary 
in order to bridle the lusts of the 
flesh and, as such, is the guardian of 
chastity, St. Jerome put this with his 
usual bluntness when he said: “With. 
out Ceres and Bacchus, Venus freezes” 
—words which St. Thoma: paraphrases 
mildly by explaining that lust is cooled 
by abstinence in meat and drink. 

We need fasting in order to free the 
mind from the weight of material 
things that it might arise more freely 
to the heavenly things for which we 
live, labor, and die; a truth not only 
attested by the experience of the cen 
turies, but borne out by the individual 
experience of every man who will be 
honest with himself. Moreover, we 
need fasting in order to satisfy for 
sins, for our own and the sins of the 
world; for every sin is an overindul 
gence of appetite, a kind of gorging 
that has all the repugnant disorder of 
the guzzling and snorting of the pigsty. 
As Augustine says: “Fasting cleanses 
the soul, elevates the mind, subjects 
the flesh to the spirit, renders the heart 
contrite and humble, scatters the clouds 
as concupiscence, quenches the fire of 
lust, kindles the true light of chastity.” 

Unquestionably there will be those 
who do not need fasting: those who 
have no lusts to bridle, whose minds 
are always with God, who have no sins 
for which to satisfy. But such as these 
are in heaven. As long as we-are on 
earth, fasting remains an indispensable 
weapon of our survival. 











a former English musical comedy star, 
You will have no difficulty taking the 
plot from there. 


THE SIXTH ANNUAL SYMPHO. 
NIES FOR YOUTH broadcasts are 
now in progress. (Mutual, Saturday, 
1:30-2:30 p.m. £8.7.). The programs 
are presented by the Los Angeles Phil. 
harmonic Orchestra, conducted — by 
Alfred Wallenstein. 


LEISURE TIME HABITS in the 
United States are reundergoing serious 
changes because of television, according 
to an Elmo Roper survey sponsored by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Over 70 per cent of television receiver 
owners spend an average evening vier - 
ing what comes on their screens. The 
ownership of a TV set appears to cut 
seriously into the time normally given 
to the various facets of life—reading 
magazines and newspapers, going to 
the moving pictures, and entertaining 
or visiting relatives and friends. 


Television Tid-bits 


This department would like to make 
its philosophy clear on the matter of 
comment on things tclevisionary. Be- 
cause television is still something of a 
regional proposition and because ex- 
perimentation with program formats is 
still very much the order of the day, 
it seems advisable to focus attention 
here on some programs which may 
have escaped your attention. The con- 
clusions are yours to draw. 


THREE OPERAS IN ENGLISH are 
on the East Coast NBC-TV_ schedule 
(Saturday, 10:00 p.m, £.s.7.). On Feb- 
ruary I} you may have Puccini's 
Madame Butterfly in your living room, 
on March I! The Bat by Johann 
Strauss, and on April 8 the Offenbach 
opera, Tales of Hoffman, 


THE UNITED NATIONS IN: AC- 
TION is the title given to a set ol 
television film recordings of sessions ol 
the UN, as televised by CBS, The re- 
cordings have been sent overseas to 
information centers in London, Mos- 
cow, and Paris. 


CANDID CAMERA, (CBS-TV Mon- 
day, 9:00-9:30 p.at.), has almost forced 
Allen Funt, its star and producer, to 
wear disguises. The plan in preparing 
the show is to have the hidden camera 
capture the behavior of the ordinary 
citizen in extraordinary circumstances. 
The viewer at home sces Funt so it is 
becoming increasingly difficult for him 
each week to do the spade work in a 
setting in which his face is not recog- 
nized at. all. 


THE SIGN 
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who died, but the thief who died.in sin 


HE most dramatic message that 

Almighty God ever gave to man- 
kind concerning the mystery of suffer- 
ing was given the day Our Lord was 
crucified. On that day, on Mount 
Calvary, there were three crosses—the 
cross of Our Lord, the cross of the 
good thief, and the cross of the bad 
thiel. 

The cross of Our Lord represents all 
those crosses which God places upon 
the shoulders of the innocent. The 
cross of the good thief represents all 
those crosses which God places upon 
the shoulders of sinners who amend 
their lives. The cross of the bad thiet 
represents all those crosses which God 
places upon the shoulders of sinners 
who refuse to repent. 

To the people who looked toward 
the hill of Calvary on the first Good 
Friday, those three crosses looked very 
much alike, for they saw them only 
through human eyes. But when we 
come close to them and see them in 
the light of Faith, through the eyes 
of Christ, there is a tremendous differ- 
ence, 

The cross borne by Our Lord is sent 
by God's sheer love—to redeem the 
world, The cross borne by the good 
thief is sent by God's mercy to heal 
and strengthen—to purify. The cross 
borne by the bad thief is sent by God's 
justice—to punish and destroy. The real 
tragedy, the only tragedy on those three 
crosses, took place on the third cross: 
the cross of the unrepentant thief. 

In all the wide world there is nothing 
so sad, so tragic, as fruitless sorrow. 
Suffering is bad enough, always; but in 
God's wisdom suffering is often the 
gateway to joy, like the mother who 
remembers no more her sorrow for joy 
that a man is born into the world. 

But suffering in bitterness, in re- 
bellion, madly frustrated, despairing of 
any good—there is life’s greatest tragedy! 
And such was the suffering of the bad 
thief, the man who bore the cross of 
God's justice. 

The bad thief was a man who had 
received the gift of life from God and 
had made a complete mess of it. Like 
a man who takes a flashlight and in- 
sists on using its golden beam to search 
among the dung hills of the earth. 

A soul that should have been a 
temple of God, he fashioned into a 
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penny shrine where he set up the 
tin idol of his own tiny ego. 
There he kept vigil. There he 
worshipped. 

Finally, justice caught up with 
him. On the cross of bitter suf- 
fering he paid his debt to God 
and man. But, as always in this 
life, the hand of God's justice 
held out much mercy. And _ this 
mercy of God was shown in three 
wavs: first, God blocked him on 
the wrong road he traveled, sec- 
ondly, God invited him to turn 
back; thirdly, God Himself showed 
him the way. 

First, then, God blocked the 
road he traveled. Since God 
speaks by actions as well as by 
words, He was telling him: Stop! 
You're on the wrong road! You 
are at a dead end! No longer can 
vou lead the kind of life you 
have been leading. Turn back! 

Now, to turn back on the road that 
leads to Hell is simply to repent! This 
requires God's grace. So, without forc- 
ing the man’s free will, without break- 
ing down the door of his penny shrine, 
God's grace strongly urges him to 
change his heart and mind—to open 
the door and let the true God come 
in. 

While the Divine Guest’ waits out- 
side, a conflict starts within. The tiny 
idol he always served, he now finds 
hard to give up. Being a confirmed 
thief, he still wants to steal the show. 
So, first he runs true to form and shouts 
defiance at his tormentors. 

Then, as the torturing hours wear 
on, he finds himself more and more 
ignored. The mob has made the Man 
in the middle the object of its abuse. 
So again he has to capture the spot- 
light. With a sudden show of bravado 
he coarsely joins in the derision. He 
mocks the Man in the middle, because 
it makes him feel superior. 

But, in this very act of blasphemy, 
God was again showing him mercy. He 
was showing him the “way.” While in- 
wardly divine grace sought to pierce 
the heavy fog of a soul sunk deep in 
sensuality, outwardly now Our Lord 
gave him a magnificent example of 
patient submission and silent courage. 
The man experienced conflicting emo- 
tions. He was impressed with the dig- 
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The real tragedy of Calvary was not the God 





nity, the patience, the appearance of 
great hidden power that shone forth 
through Our Lord's sufferings. He 
sensed Our Lord's innocence. The very 
words of the mob—“King of the Jews” 
and “The Messiah”—began to strike 
his ears with new meaning. He remem- 
bered hearing about “the Christ” who 
was to come to save the world. His 
thoughts soared outward, upward. 


ND then came the tragic and sudden 
reversal. Like every hardened crim- 
inal he was an extreme egoist. All his life 
he had tried to bend heaven and earth 
to do his will. And now, on the brink 
of eternity, already glimpsing the good- 
ness and power of God, all he decided 
to think of was how to bend such 
mighty power to his selfish purpose. 
Fuming inwardly, his heart rebelling, 
in a hot burst of animal passion he 
finally cries out: Are you not the Christ? 
Well, save yourself! And save us! Get 
us off these damnable crosses! 

His companion was going through 
the same inner turmoil, but he was 
already beginning to accept suffering 
the way God wished him to. He rebuked 
his blasphemous companion and _ re- 
minded him thet Jesus had done noth- 
ing wrong, that they ought to fear God 
for they were suffering justly. 

Most people seem to think that God's 
justice catches up with sinners only in 
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eternity. There, indeed, the final score 
is reckoned. But even here on earth 
God's justice is constantly operating. 

\s a virtue justice is said to be pres- 
ent in a man’s soul when that man 
wants to give everyone else his due. 
Where many people get mixed up in 
justice is not in their desire. Every man 
wants justice. But not every man _ is 
willing to find out what is just to him- 
self, what is just to his neighbor, what 
is owed to his country and to God. To 
decide what is just, we must honestly 
look into the law—the law that measures 
justice and declares our obligations to 
ourselves and to others. 

Many laws that tell us what is just 
are to be found in our town and city 
ordinances and in the state constitu- 
tion. The Federal Government, like 
every lawful government, was created 
“in order to establish justice.” But, be- 
fore any man-made law becomes a real 
law, it must first agree with a higher 
law—the law of God. Any law that fails 
to agree with the law of God has no 
binding force. It is no standard for 
justice. 

God's laws are built right into the 
very nature of the things He has made. 
When a doctor goes to college to study 
medicine, he does not intend to make 
up laws for the human body. He simply 
wants to see what are the laws accord- 
ing to which God made it. As with 
the laws of the body, so too with the 
laws of the soul. 

The fundamental laws of the soul 
are the Ten Commandments. There are 
some people who think that God gave 
the Ten Commandments just to make 
things hard for them. They imagine 
that God sort of made man on Sunday 
and then as an afterthought on Monday 
said: I think I'll make a law demand- 
ing that people give Me worship; and 
that on Tuesday He said: I think that 
hereafter children will have to honor 
and obey their parents. 


OD does not act like that. When 

He makes things He builds His 
laws into their inmost nature. The law 
is made at the very time the thing is 
made. And thus, when God gave Moses 
the Ten Commandments on Mount 
Sinai, He was not tyrannically imposing 
an arbitrary set of regulations just to 
make things difficult. He was kindly 
telling us how we are made. 

When we buy an automobile, the 
dealer gives us directions for its proper 
care and use. We have sense enough 
to know that if we follow directions 
the car will run smoothly and last long. 
if we violate the -directions, we will 
soon have a pile of junk. 

So too with the laws of the soul, But 
people who would never drive their car 
carelessly think nothing of riding their 
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THE BISHOP’S CANARY 


(“A friend sent it from Rome.”—The Bishop). 


by REUBEN T. MOSCOWITZ 


What was the force that stirred you from your hill 
with breath of Roman springtimes in your trill, 
and coped in episcopal green, all flaked with gold? 


What ardor brought you to Kentucky’s shore 
and set you singing by our Bishop’s door 


the lilting rhyt 


ms of Cecilian hymns? 


A swirl of doves descends from Mary’s towers, 
alert with rumor of your starry showers, 
and whirls entranced toward dawnings from your throat. 


What gracious twinkle of the bishop's eyes 
wakes memories of your southern azure skies 
described in gusts blown from your fiery gales? 


Now should our pontiff’s heart be seared with scars 
let tremolos leap swift across your bars 
and heal his aches with sunbursts of your song. 





souls to ruin. Men most meticulous 
about laws of health manifest shocking 
indifference to the laws of morality. 
The very ones who would be horrified 
if someone dropped garbage in their 
soup blithely receive into their minds 
the wildest and most dangerous opin- 
ions, 

What a tragic pity that these men 
and women who pay so much attention 
to the details of life and ignore the 
great meaning of life itself, who rever- 
ently tread on the grass and blasphem- 
ously spit at the stars, fail so utterly to 
understand that there is an intimate 
connection between the laws of the 
spirit and true happiness. As the eye 
is made for color, as the ear is made 
for sound, so is a man’s mind made 
to rejoice in the truth; so is his will 
made to love and enjoy goodness, even 
the goodness of God. Hence God said: 
“If thou wilt enter into life [everlast- 
ing), keep the Commandments” (Matt. 
19: 17-18). He also declared: “The truth 
shall make you free” (John 8:32). 

But if peace and joy are the fruits 
of law, it is no less true that pain is 
the penalty for violating law. In nature, 
pain warns us that something is out of 
order. 

So too in the moral order, though 
often in our complacency we are not 
immediately aware of it. The lie that 
is told today does not need to wait 
till tomorrow to be punished. As soon 
as it is told, there is automatically reg- 
istered in the liar’s soul a distortion; 
the mirror of his mind is immediately 
tarnished and stays tarnished till bright- 
ened up by fruitful repentance. So too 
with every crooked ambition, with every 
sin. A crooked will means a crooked 
response to life. There are no crooks 





in heaven. Neither can a man have true 
peace or joy on earth while his soul 
is bent and blackened with sin. Out- 
wardly he may momentarily prosper. 
He may be bright and vapidly care- 
free in the best advertiser's manner. 
But, inwardly, his mind becomes tyran- 
nized over by error. His will is enslaved 
to a thousand passing fancies, whims, 
and moods. Our Lord pointed out this 
immediate penalty of justice when He 
said: “Everyone who commits sin is a 
slave of sin” (John 8:34). 

There are no two ways about it. 
There is only one way to live—the 
right way. When you live the wrong 
way, you are bound to get hurt. And 
the hurting begins right here on earth. 

The tragedy of the bad thief is that 
he sought happiness by trying to be a 
law unto himself, even unto the end. 
He bragged and blustered about and 
shook the earth with vulgar noise and 
thought he was a wonderful fellow. 
He demanded tribute from all he could 
and gave little in return. 

But, while he got away with his loot 
and mischief and cheaply enjoyed his 
earthly gain, his soul was gradually be- 
ing imprisoned within the mighty walls 
of his wild egoism. The light of God's 
wisdom for which his mind was made, 
the joy of God's goodness which his 
Creator meant him to have, these he 
kept at a distance, choosing the dark- 
ness instead. 

Then one day the laws of God caught 
up with him. Justice demanded a pay- 
day, but, selfish to the end, he didn't 
want to pay. God-offered -him justice 
sweetened with mercy. He refused the 
mercy of God, and all he had left was 
the cross of God's justice. That was the 
real tragedy of Calvary. 
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THE VATICAN: Behind the 


Scenes in the Holy City 

By Ann Carnahan. 190 pages. 

Farrar, Straus. $4.00 
: This book, written by 
a reporter with char- 
acteristic thorough- 
ness, tells what to 
see in the Holy City 
and how it is run. The 
main theme, the life 
of the present Pope, 
is threaded into al- 
most every chapter. 
One realizes better than before, the 
complete domination Pius XII has over 
his tiny temporal kingdom. And_ the 
astounding energy, knowledge, and au- 
thority of the Pope, which can only 
be explained supernaturally, will leave 
a lasting impression on the reader. 

The photography alone would make 
this book worth having. One might ex- 
pect the inevitable buildings and art 
treasures, but what the tourist with his 
camera would hardly have access to are 
pictures of the Holy City’s citizens, 
such as the Pope's private shoemaker, 
the Annona where residents buy pro 
visions, the press room of L’Osservatore 
Romano, and theological students play 
ing volley ball. Besides these, there is 
a map of Vatican City with four cor 
responding views from the Dome of St. 
Peter's Basilica. 
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A. Carnahan 


The Holy Year pilgrim will want 
to study this helpful book and take it 
with him on his trip to the Vatican. 
But the perceptive explanations of the 
City’s inner working and the descrip- 
uions of its libraries and works of art 
are the next best thing to an actual 
Visit, 

Apart from what may almost be a 
materialistic attitude on the part ol 
the author, The Vatican can be en- 
thusiastically recommended. 

PAULA BOWES. 


PALESTINE IS OUR BUSINESS 
By Millar Burrows. 155 pages. 
The Westminster Press. $2.50 

This is a book which should be read 

by every citizen of the United States, 

for a variety of reasons. The reading 
public has entirely misconceived the 

Palestine question because of slanted 

reporting. Here it will have its first 

—and perhaps last—opportunity to look 

at the facts presented in understand- 
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able fashion. The reading public has 
likewise entirely misconceived the dis- 
proportionate weight of Zionist opinion 
(one to three million) in American 
diplomatic circles, as contrasted with 
other opinion, both Christian and Jew 
(possibly over one hundred million). 
Zionist opinion has counted with our 
policy makers. Other opinion has been 
disregarded. The reading public will 
also find here a major instance of the 
progressive degeneracy which has been 
so noticeable in the moral quality of 
United States diplomacy, leaving the 
United States with no moral credit 
whatever among the nations of the 
world. 

Millar Burrows sketches the essentials 
of recent Zionist operations in Pales- 
tine: The unparalleled story of a land 
being taken away from its owners and 
handed over to others on a basis of 
race, just to feed the egoism of a re- 
latively small group of promoters; of 
1,000,000 Arabs turned into homeless 
wanderers in order to make homes for 
100,000) Jews; of the defiance leveled 
at the whole world by Zionist leaders 
and their promise to continue territorial 
aggression: of the United States’ bully- 
ing the world into assenting to this 
thievery; of Mr. Truman, as the ulti- 
mate source of American policy, trying 
to force the United Nations to affront 
Christian sentiment by removing any 
real guarantee of Christian access to 
Jerusalem. 

The author outlines a most restrained 
but practical course of action, which 
will protect both Arabs, Christians, and 
Jews from the operations of the Zion- 
ists. 


JEROME COLLINS. 


HEYWOOD BROUN 

By Dale Kramer. 316 pages. 

1. A. Wyn, Inc. $3.50 
Hevwood Broun has become a legend. 
His silliness, his shabbiness, and the 
general antic looseness of his behavior 
have been the topic of conversation at 
many a literary gathering. The recent 
publication of this biography spilled 
much of this chatter into the printed 
form of literary reviews. In reading 
them, the impression is disseminated 
that the loutish, mawkish columnist, 
looking rather like an unmade bed, 
after a series of incidents as funny as 
any that happened to Don Quixote, 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage. 





eventually became a Catholic in the 
half-expressed hepe that he would be 
mistaken for an Americanized G. Kk. 
Chesterton. 

Broun was such a good man that it 
is no wonder that such a tradition has 
grown around him. People used to 
laugh at Francis Thompson as _ he 
waveringly cycled toward the Meynells, 
with his poems slung behind his back 
in a fishing basket. They certainly 
laughed at Saint Francis because he 
so obviously cared not what he wore, 
and the simplicity of the Curé d’Ars 
caused many a ribaldry. The Hound 
of Heaven bayed as surely for Broun 
as He did for Thompson. He sought 
him through the arches of the years, 
through the speakeasies, and behind 
the stages, because Broun possessed 
some of the quality of Saint Francis, 
and some of the holy simplicity that 
is given to few men. Do not read this 
book because it tells of the founding 
of the Newspaper Guild, or because 
it recounts some of the smart sayings 
of the Algonquin set, but read it rather 
because it tells of a good man who 
burst through his friends and _ his 
enemies to die in the company of God. 
Mr. Kramer, the author, perhaps did 
not know how well he has written. 
This is a fine book, and reading it is 
a spiritual experience. 

W. B. READY. 


THE KING’S CAVALIER 
By Samuel Shellabarger. 377 pages. 
Little, Brown & Co. $3.00 
Samuel Shellabarger 
used the jacket of 
book to give a 
three-point recipe for 
writing a sound his- 
}torical novel. The 
reader is not likely 
™ to quarrel either with 
the recipe or the re- 
sults, for undoubted- 





S. Shellabarger 
ly this dish is savory and highly spiced 


and the cook unusually © skillful. 
Whether indeed the author has fol- 
lowed his own suggestion to “look at 
the world through the eyes of a six- 
teenth-century Frenchman,” is a matter 
that cannot now be proved. So swiftly 
does the narrative move and so rich 
and colorful in detail is the tapestry 
it weaves, that judgment is suspended 
in sheer enjoyment. 
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The Holy Year 


is still very young, but already we are 
celebrating it with four books—espe- 
cially with a new edition, revised and 
enlarged, of 


PAGEANT OF THE POPES 
by John Farrow 


lt is quite exciting to see the whole 
papacy in perspective as you do in 
this book. Every pope is in it, from St. 
Peter to Pius XII. Those who had most 
influence on their times, or to whom 
most happened, are treated at great 
length, but all are here, whether they 
were saints or sinners. It is just the 
book to put us in the mood to ap- 
preciate the Holy Year. . . . Illustrated 
$4.50 


STORM OF GLORY 
by John Beevers 


This is a new biography of St. Therese 
of Lisieux. The author has had access 
to new material, never before avail- 
able to English readers, and here gives 
a plain and factual account of all that 
is certainly known of her life. The 
book is illustrated with authentic photo- 
graphs of Therese and of her surround- 
ings. .. . $3.00 


THE SALVATION OF THE NATIONS 
by Jean Danielou 


This is going to. startle you. The 
Apostles, says the author, were sent 
to convert the whole world, and here 
are we, nearly two thousand years 
later, not in the least embarrassed 
that it still isn’t done. Not only that, 
but we seem to have settled down 
into supposing that India will always 
be mostly pagan, England mostly Prot- 
estant, and so on. It’s about time we 
returned to the Apostles’ way of look- 
ing at things if the whole world is 
even to acknowledge the Kingship of 
Christ. . . . $2.00 


WE LIVE WITH OUR EYES OPEN 
by Dom Hubert Van Zeller 
Did you like We Die Standing Up? 
if you agree with us that for spiritual 
reading, for people in the world par- 
ticularly, Father Van Zeller is just 
about tops, you will be as pleased as 
we were to see a new book by him, 


on the same lines as his first. . . . 
$2.00 


You can order these books from your 
bookstore, or from us, but if you do 
order them from us, address your let- 
ter to Teresa MacGill for prompt at- 
tention. 
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The author’s familiarity with the ex- 
ternals of the epoch, not only in man- 
ners, customs, and means of travel but 
also with its sports and social pleasures, 
is such that a careful reader will find 
much fascination in that detail. 

But the detail does not distract from 
the main narrative, which is a tale of 
high intrigue between the courts of 
England in Henry VIII's time and 
France in that of Francis I, with the 
Bourbons intriguing against the latter 
and the shadow of the Emperor Charles 
V looming over all. There are spies, 
traitors, and torturers aplenty as well 
as doughty warriors and gay young 
blades. The two love stories that lighten 
the tale are charming, though one is 
tragic. 

The most modern note in the story 
is struck by Erasmus whom Shellabarger 
introduces apparently to point a com- 
parison between the age which he calls 
a tangle of weeds, justified by one rose, 
and the present age of confusion. 

This author knows how to keep his 
centuries in perspective, conceal erudi- 
tion in exciting narrative, and thus 
give his readers the pleasure and profit 
to be derived from sound romantic his- 
torical writing. 

NORAH MEADE CORCORAN. 


THE PARASITES 

By Daphne du Maurier. 305 pages. 

Doubleday & Co. $3.00 
The Parasites describes 
the hit-or-miss — up- 
bringing of a group 
of talented children 
who, petted, spoiled, 
and indulged, are 
taken from one Eur- 
opean capital to an- 
other and left to their 
own devices while 
their parents perform before great au- 
diences. It seemed to them later that 
they had been born with the sound of 
applause in their ears. Their monkey 
tricks are the talk of whatever town 
they happen to be in. If they grow 
up to be parasites, battening on other 
people and incapable of any real emo- 
tion, no one need be surprised, and 
yet they are surprised because they 
have become used to their own means 
of escape. 

The story begins right before the 
end, where Maria’s husband announces 
his intention of getting a divorce, and 
the narrative consists of the memories 
of their childhood and youth, released 
bit by bit, between tea and dinner of 
that day. The method suggests Virginia 
Woolf, but if there is influence here, 
Daphne du Maurier has surpassed her 
mentor. The point of view is moved 
with deft skill from one to another 
without calling attention to itself or 
stopping the story. Everywhere there is 
evidence of a brilliant economy of 





D. du Maurier 
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means. In the subtlety of her percep. 


tions, skill with narrative, ability with 
mood and flashback, and beauty of 
description, Miss du Maurier has made 
steady progress; she holds the reins of 
narrative lightly but firmly, and cap 
make prose do a hundred and one dif. 
ferent things. 

Her failure lies in her tendency to 
romanticize what is scandalous ‘and 
perverse. Whenever she does this, her 
narrative becomes slightly ridiculous, 
and we see that she is using her talent 
to do tricks for her public, as Maria, 
her heroine, used her acting ability. 

N. ELIZABETH MONROE, 


THE PEABODY SISTERS OF 
SALEM 


By Louise Tharp. 372 pages. 


Little, Brown & Co. $4.00 
Both the _ versatile 
Peabody sisters and 


the intellectual world 
in which they moved 
furnish this extrava- 
gance of factual ma- 
terial for Mrs. Tharp’s 
meticulous documen- 
tation. The precision 
of the author's style 
is suitably matched to the early Ameti- 
can period about which she writes, and, 
though her projection range is vast, its 
circuit finds unity through the influence 
of the trio of heroines. 

Living as they did in the very heart 
and springtime of the great New Eng- 
land “Flowering,” when Boston and 
Salem and Concord were still over- 
grown villages where everyone knew all 
the neighbors, it followed naturally that 
the prominent Misses Peabody should 
be swept up in the fascinating cultural 
current of their Olympian contem- 
poraries—men like Orestes Brownson, 
Herman Melville, William Ellery 
Channing, Holmes, Longfellow, George 
Flagg, Henry James, Emerson, Thor- 
eau. It was, in fact, for love of the 
fragile, sunny-spirited Sophia, youngest 
of the three, that the melancholy 
recluse Nathanial Hawthorne finally 
renounced his solitude. And no less 
a Hercules than Horace Mann won the 
hand of the middle sister Mary. While 
neither woman is as quickly identified 
by posterity as her famous husband, 
there is testimony in the two men’s 
work that they felt themselves rewarded 
and enriched by their wives’ limitless 
devotion. 

The indefatigable elder Elizabeth 
preferred a career of tilting at public 
windmills to marriage. ‘Very little of 
a conservative and exceedingly trustful 
of the future,” she embarked vigorously 
on her diverse callings as writer, editor, 
book store proprietor, lecturer, and 
publisher, invariably ending her enter- 
prises in financial embarrassment. But 
success came at last in the teaching 
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field, when she was nearing sixty, with 
the foundation and propagation of a 
new type kindergarten. » 

The Book of the Month Club used 
extraordinary discrimination in making 
The Peabody Sisters available to its 
subscribers in January. Lavishly foot- 
noted and completely indexed, it is a 
text that students will value for tech- 
nical perfection, while those who read 
for leisurely enjoyment will be charmed 
by the warm personal story. 

LOIS SLADE. 


THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE SOVIET UNION 

A Report prepared for the American 

Friends Service Committee. 40 pages. 

Yale University Press. $1.00 
These Quaker proposals for peace are 
prompted by the desire to find a solu- 
tion to the biggest problem the world 
has today: peace or war between the 
U. S. and the U.S.S.R. The solution 
offered is based on the conviction that 
all peoples want peace, that the dem- 
ocratic and Communist forms of gov- 
ernment are here to stay, that the two 
systems Can co-exist in peace provided 
mutual fear and armament competition 
can be abolished. 

To this end, the Quakers propose 
increased commercial relations with 
Russia and her satellites (for if trade 
barriers are broken, human _ relations 
needs must increase with scant threat 
to security), the political unification of 
Germany (since the present zonal divi- 
sion heightens East-West tension), and 
dedication on the part of the United 
States to the moral strengthening of 
the United Nations (for this is the only 
hope we have of world 
security). 

No one can quarrel with the good 


obtaining 


,intentions of the men who have form- 


ulated these proposals for peace, nor 
can one quarrel with much of the 
analysis of the problem for which solu- 
tion is sought. But one can and must 
question the validity of the proposals. 
For they are drawn from premises in 
which there are at least two serious 
flaws: that of pacifism and that of 
underestimating the human malice in- 
volved in the problem. 

Outside of a universal return to 
Christ, the one hope for world dis- 
armament is to have the United Na- 
tions provided with the armed power 
requisite to enforce law and order. The 
Quakers in repudiating “fightings with 
carnal weapons for any end or under 
any pretense whatever’ would deprive 
the United Nations of that police 
power which alone can give nations 
the security that allows them to go to 
bed at night without revolvers under 
their pillows. 

The problem of world peace and war 
is essentially one of human malice. Any 
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nation dedicated to moral evil, the 
denial of Divine Providence, and ban- 
ditship toward its fellow nations gives 
scant collateral for investment in trade, 
German unification, or the mere moral 
strengthening of the United Nations. 
DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 


GENTIAN HILL 
By Elizabeth Goudge. 
Coward-McCann Co. 


402 pages. 

$3.50 
There's only one way 
Elizabeth Goudge’s 
latest and eighteenth 
novel can be _ ade- 
quately described. It’s 
an enchanting, en- 
grossing fairy tale. 
But it’s a fairy tale 
rich in the beauty of 
its language and feel- 
ing, rich in its setting and message, 
and blessed with a predominance of 
all “good” characters. 

Gentian Hill is based on a legend 
known throughout the small fishing 
village of Torquay in England. It con- 
cerns the chapel of St. Michael's and 
its seemingly miraculous attraction for 
lovers and ships in distress at sea. Miss 
Goudge spares no words in creating 
impressions for her readers of the kind 
of life lived in this small West-country 
town in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. She strikes powerful spiritual 
notes in describing old Sol, a Devon- 
shire farmer who drives his plough 
rhythmical chant of the old 
Gregorian Mass. She is best at unfold- 
ing the character of her heroine, Stella. 
But when she eavesdrops at the Was- 
sail celebration and counts the array 
of food Mother Sprigg has set out for 
the Christmas Eve celebration it is dif- 
ficult for the reader to remember even 
one important fact. Miss Goudge has 
set her novel at a time when England 
was engaged in a fierce war at sea, in 
the Mediterranean, to check the ad- 
vance of Napoleon. 

The author's many coincidences in 
the development of her plot and the 
utterly harmonious blending of her 
chief characters are likewise fantastic. 
But they are nonetheless charming, and 
developed with a poignant quality of 
compassion, understanding, and inner 
spirituality. Miss Goudge’s plot within 
a plot will carry the reader to the last 
page feeling he has experienced an 
intense but enchanting and exciting 
journey. 


E. Goudge 


TRUDY HOWARD. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS: The 
History of the Church of the 
Holy Name, Chicago 
200 pages. 
Published by Cathedral of the Holy 
Name. 
One of the more difficult ventures of 
the publishing business is the successful 
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The Life and Revelations of 
St. Gertrude 


Virgin and Abbess of The Order of 
St. Benedict 


St. Gertrude (1256-1302) was the per- 
fect realization of the Benedictine 
spirit of peace and love. Her life was 
blessed with many communications and 
extraordinary favors. The Saviour re- 
vealed to her the mysteries of heaven 
and the Mother of God and the Saints 
held converse with her. She is a strik- 
ing interpreter of the religious life 
and a mystic of the highest sanctit 
from the ages of faith. $4. 


OPAL 


The Mass 


A Historical Commentary 
By Dom Bede Lebbe, O.S.B. 


These pages aim at setting devotion 
to the Holy Mass in the true atmos- 
phere of Catholic piety. The attention 
of the faithful is drawn to the rites of 
the Liturgy, making them familiar with 
those ceremonies and gestures which a 
long tradition has woven into the very 
warp of the Church’s prayer. $2.50 
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The Holy Year of Jubilee 
By Herbert Thurston, S.J. 


Father Thurston gives a scholarly but 
simple history of the Holy Year from 
its beginnings in 1300, an explanation 
of the Catholic doctrine of indulgences, 
the ceremonies of the Holy Door and 
other ceremonies, the visits to the 
Basilicas, and the Jubilee indulgence 
and the conditions for gaining the 
Jubilee. There are 73 illustrations to 
accompany the text. 
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Little Catechism of the Act of 
Oblation of St. Therese of 
the Child Jesus 


Translated by 
Rev. Michael Collins, A.M. 


The object of this Little Catechism is 
to reply to the many inquiries made 
by persons eager to imitate the Little 
Flower in her Act of Oblation to the 
Merciful Love of the good God. The 
message is given by the question and 
answer method. $.40 


Under God and The Law 
Edited by Richard O'Sullivan 


A series of papers read to the Thomas 
More Society of London which treats 
of the institution and development of 
the Church through which the sure 
knowledge of God and of His law is 
safeguarded for mankind. $2.50 


Ask, your bookseller 


or 
write to us 
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| NEW BOOKS 
of Franciscan Interest 


THE FRANCISCAN'S CLIMB TO 
GOD, translated from the Portu- 
| guese by Conall O'Leary, O.F.M. 
A very readable treatise for di- 
rectors and members of tertiary 
groups and for laymen in gen- 
eral, It presents, with true Fran- 
ciscan simplicity, practical help in 
the acquiring of those habits and 
modes of thinking and acting that 
strengthen the soul in its climb to 


sanctity, 136 pp., $1.25; paper, 
$1.00 


| IN THE SPIRIT OF ST. FRANCIS, by 


“Thinking 
With God” 


Father Fidelis Rice, C.P. 
































> Fluently written ‘'Thought- 
Sketches" on the Passion of Our 
Lord—for daily reading. 


& Color Cover; Glossy Finish 
Paper; Large Clear Type; 64 
Pages; 5" x 7" 25¢ 




































































| Theodosius Foley, O.F.M, Cap. A ALSO AVAILABLE: 
significant new book, directed to “Confidence in God" . 25¢ 
all Franciscan religious, which of- Apostle of the 
fers a detailed and inspiring ex- Second Spring .........10€ 


amination of what is meant by 
the Franciscan school of ascetic- 
ism and spirituality. 192 pp., with 
frontispiece, $1.75; paper, $1.50 
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for the years to come. 
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editing of what are called yearbooks, 
souvenir. or jubilee-books. These can 
emerge all too easily as vapid products 
of juvenile exhibitionism or even of 
unashamed commercialism. One Hun. 
dred Years is a souvenir-book, telling 
the story of Chicago's Holy Name 
parish, its centenary and the seventy. 
filth anniversary of its Cathedral status, 
While some of the narrative is of 
purely local interest, nevertheless, in 
the main, it is the splendid history of 
Catholicism in the whole Chicago area, 
its struggles, its reverses, its final suc. 
cesses, It is not a superficial account 
but substantial and enlightening, even 
though at times necessarily dovetailing. 
Research and archival matter both help 
to raise the level of the story high in 
the realm of genuine history. The book 
also incorporates most of the finer 
features expected in any worth- 
while souvenir-book, such as pictures, 
sketches, statistics, and attractive for- 
mat. 


NORBERT HERMAN, C.P. 


THE NEW RENAISSANCE OF 
THE SPIRIT 

By Vincent A. McCrossen, 252 pages. 

Philosophical Library. $3.00 
This is a good book badly written, an 
important contribution doomed to un- 
importance by several regrettable de- 
fects, Item, it is based foursquare on 
an assumption that goes unproved 
throughout; namely, that the world is 
at the threshold of a new spiritual. 
culture epoch while an old material 
one dies. While it is a quality of pos. 
tulates to need no proof, their creden- 
tials must be presented in full if they 
are to stand as facts. This the author 
does not do, except for a number of 
historical references assumed to form a 
Kulturkreis pattern which the author 
does not question and the reader, pre 
sumably, should not. Item, the essay is 
spiritually akin to the generalizations 
of Toynbee, Sorokin, and Sheen, and 
while the mark of genius is on such 
brows, their casual use of all-embracing 
categories leaves even the uninstructed 
with the feeling that here all is not 
mentally neat. Item, like one of Carl 
Carmer’s York State friends, the book 
“ain't got no style,” or worse, has one. 
in which a few chosen locutions such 
as “sensate,” “obfuscate,” and “blindl- 
ings” play an aural tattoo with the 
drumsticks of an often unhandy phrase- 
ology. Let us say that this contributes 
little to the impact of the argument. 

The argument is good. In fact there 
is none better, for it is Christ's. Dr. 
McCrossen is a Catholic Christian who 
has absorbed the whole message, but 
especially the hard parts. He thinks 
that unless the whole world does pen- 
ance it will perish, and is to be admired 
both for the learning with which he 
discourses on the past and the faith 
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with which he pleads for the future. 
Languages are his métier, but with a 
heartening view not so much to phil- 
ology as to what has been said in the 
languages. His mind is not small, nor 
his horizons narrow. Spengler gets his 
proper due, Ortega y Gasset, and above 
all, Dostoevski. A low view of the 
American claim to spiritual leadership 
is put forth—on a par, strangely, with 
the Russian. We must hear the voice 
of Christ or we are undone, and yet, 
inexplicably, His kingdom is with cer- 
tainty due for a period of return. 
The final chapter has some very 
worthwhile things to say to the con- 
vinced. It would be interesting to know 
the net effect on resistant minds. 
GERARD 8, SLOYAN. 


SHEPHERDS IN THE MIST 

By E. Boyd Barrett. 102 pages. 

The Declan X. McMullen Co. $2.00 
E. Boyd Barrett was a well-known psy- 
chologist of the 20's, and a priest. The 
Catholic public was enormously shocked 
when he gave up the exercise of his 
priesthood and authored a few books 
which reeked with the kind of anti- 
Catholic hostility prevalent in recent 
bigotry campaigns. For almost two 
decades, Father Barrett vanished from 
public notice, reappearing on the Cath- 
olic scene in 1949, reconciled to the 
Church. 

Shepherds in the Mist describes the 
full cycle of his defection. It traces his 
movement away from the Church from 
the day he accepted an official letter 
of dismissal from his superior, and his 
movement back to the Church up to 
the time when he was readmitted to 
the Sacraments. 

Apart from the mysterious operation 
of grace and the secret prayers of good 
people, Father Barrett points out the 
factors which forced him further away 
from the Church and those which drew 
him back. He drops many hints which 
may be of service to those who are 
faced with the sad mission of trying 


to soften up other stray shepherds for 
penitential restoration to the welcom- 
ing arms of Peter. Filtering through 
the narrative of his personal sensitive- 
ness to certain techniques, is the assur- 
ance that Christian charity is the 
soundest method of all. 

The spirit of the book preaches a 
more important sermon that its verbal 
text. It is a spirit of candid humility 
and repentant gratitude, a spirit in- 
digenous to no climate but that of 
unabridged Christianity. A pagan 
would die rather than confess to wilful 
and unpopular wrong, and is decidedly 
shy even about owning up to sincere 
but awkward mistakes. 

Shepherds in the Mist is a medita- 
tion on the basic, rugged virtues, not 
in lecture form, but in the life of a 
man, May the Lord be praised for it 
and continue His blessings on the au- 
thor. 

HENRY EDWARDS. 


THE FIRST PURITANS AND 
THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER 

By Paul R. Rust, O.M.1. 270 pages. 

Bruce Publishing Co. $3.75 
Is the Anglican Church less Protestant 
now than it was in 1552? Has it been 
drifting away from its old heresies and 
back toward its older allegiance with 
Catholic Rome? These questions rep- 
resent the chief interest which Cath- 
olics have in Anglican (or Episcopalian) 
affairs. 

Father Rust concludes that, apart 
from certain unofhcial compromises 
with ritual, Anglicanism has not budged 
in the direction of Rome. He restates 
the hard truth that the Anglo-Catholic 
can get into the True Fold only by 
his personal profession of the Catholic 
Faith, made on his own knees. There 
is no chance of his whole communion’s 
just grazing its way into the pasture 
of Peter, with none of the nasty social 
shocks that follow on the average con- 
version. Facts say quite otherwise. 


Power behind the Throne 


A Any journalist who gets a name as a fighter is bound to come 
in for his share of below-the-belt punches. Horace Greeley, per- 
haps the fightingest editor of his day, was no exception. 

One of the dirtiest blows leveled against % 
him was the accusation that he was influenced 
by powerful interests. Where another editor 
might have blown his top with denials that 


people 


would only _half-believe 


anyway, 


Greeley handled it with his own peculiar 


genius for feint and parry. 


“Sure, I'm influenced by powerful inter- 
ests,” he roared, “but leave my wife's name 


out of this.” 


—James C. G. Conniff 
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We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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GOD’S OWN METHOD 


by Aloysitis McDonough, C.P., S.T.D. 
A Miniature Library on the Sacred Passion 
of Christ Crucified. Suitable for the busy 
religious and priest, for the earnest layman. 
“An able and popular author has here written 
a striking book on the meaning of the In- 
carnation and of the Passion.” 


—The Catholic Booklist 
Order from your Catholic bookmart or The 
SIGN, Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. 
Price, $2.00. 
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The greater part of this book ex. 
amines the origin of the Church of 
England Communion Service. To g 
lesser degree, it considers the origin of 
the Ordination Service. With the aid 
of recent research, mainly non-Catholic, 
the author sees old conclusions solidi- 
fied. The Communion Service was not 
intended to be an alternative Mass rite, 
It was precisely fashioned to be a nega. 
tion of the essence of the Mass, while 
being ambiguous enough to deceive the 
unwary public. The Ordination Sery. 
ice was intended to disown the tradi- 
tional functions of bishop and _ priest. 
This defect of sacramental form and 
intention has deprived the Anglican 
Church of something which the dis. 
sident Eastern Churches never lost—a 
true priesthood and valid Eucharist. 

The reader who is familiar with the 
history of the English Church will be 
saddened again in a way he is used to, 
So many High Church people hungrily 
devouring the mere husks of Catholic. 
ism in exile. So many poignantly beau- 
tiful cathedrals so carefully preserved, 
and the ancient flaming Faith that 
wrought them so relentlessly banished. 

KEVIN SMITH. 


THE CATHOLIC VOICE 
Edited by Theodore Vittoria, S.S.P. 
243 pages. 

Society of St. Paul Press. $2.00 
This is a study of the status of Catholic 
journalism, particularly in the United 
States. Conducted by eminent Catholic 
journalists, it is important because of 
the individual competence of its con- 
tributors. Most of them have had dis- 
tinguished careers with secular journals, 
representing top-flight editorial and 
technical standards. All of them are 
zealous for the creation of a Catholic 
press which will possess the quality ol 
the best of secular press, together 
with the inspiration and supreme moral 
tone which can come only from the 
Faith. 

These experts diagnose the ills of 
the Catholic press in the United States. 
And anyone who has done any wide 
sampling of that press knows how 
pitiably acute, in certain instances, 
those ills can be. The specialists write 
their prescriptions boldly and _ intel- 
ligibly. Needless to say, they write a 
lot of dollars into it—for the hire of 
professional Catholic journalists who 
have families to raise and talents which 
the secular press is willing to bid high 
for. They write much militant Christ- 
ian assertiveness into their prescription 
also. Here, however, there is great di- 
versity of opinion about how to do the 
maximum good to the maximum num- 
ber. A Catholic daily aimed at a 
strictly Catholic public would be very 
different from a daily, published by 
Catholics, which aimed to import into 
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the average American home a sound 
moral appraisal of the news. 

A few of the contributions, while 
good in themselves, are not weighty 
enough to be called studies. They 
should have been omitted from the 
symposium, as they damage its author- 
ity. Likewise, the content of the volume 
js much too important for its format. 
In this respect, the book is a very good 
instance of the ills which its contrib- 
utors bewail. 

ALEX H. MURPHY. 


THE CARDINAL’S STORY 

By Stephen K. Swift. 328 pages. 

Macmillan. $3.75 
Were I to seek a sat- 
jsfaction greater than 
that of acclaiming this 
excellent book, it 
would have to be the 
gratification of having 
written it. Gratified 
indeed should be its 
non-Catholic author, 
for he has given us 
not only a superb picture of His 
Eminence but also an enlightening ac- 
count of facts hitherto merely surmised. 

Grateful are we no less to the forty 
two eyewitnesses whose authenticated 
testimony concerning Soviet satanic 
schemes to crush freedom of the 
Hungarian people and the fiendish 
mutation of the Cardinal Mindszenty’s 
personality prior to his mock trial last 
February has made possible this fright- 
ening report. 

Following a prologue by His Emin- 
ence Cardinal Spellman, Book I under- 
standingly depicts the saintly life of the 
prelate as parish priest, emphasizing his 
public opposition to Communism as far 
back as 1919. Book II describes the 
Cardinal's “trial” and unveils a_ver- 
hatim account of what really happened. 
Book IIL quotes extensively from the 
primate’s notes, letters, addresses, and 
sermons, in support of his courageous 
stand. Appended are official statements 
on the political and legal aspects of the 
trial, by Dean Acheson, Sir David Max- 
well Ffye, the Honorable Benjamin 
Cohen (UN General Assembly), and 
the United States Government Note to 
Hungary. 


S. K. Swift 


Would you glimpse our fate, your 
fate, should Communism engulf us, 
wait not for the iron curtain to be 
lifted; Mr. Swift’s book has riddled it! 

FREDERICK J. FRAZER. 


ST. IGNATIUS OF LOYOLA 

By Pere Dudon, S.]. 484 pages. 

Bruce Publishing Co. $5.00 
This book will interest and please the 
modern historian no end, Pere Dudon 
has given us an authoritative volume 
on the life and labors of St. Ignatius. 
The author painstakingly lets his cop- 
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ious source-material speak for itself. 
In this circumstance, primarily, centers 
the merit and distinction of his work. 
Occasionally, he does enter the field of 
conjecture regarding certain facts, but 
only when the disputed point warrants 
his opinion, and always with the weight 
of plausibility in his favor. 

The figure of Ignatius is carefully 
delineated throughout the narrative. 
Thus, from the outset, Ignatius is pre- 
sented as the “man of his times” he 
really was: unlettered, proud of his 
faith and family; worldly, fearless, sen- 
sitive on points of honor rather than 
virtue; a good soldier but not so good 
a Christian, being heir to the “tradi- 
tion of sin” which fell to the Loyolas. 
The battle of Pamplona provides the 
turning-point in his life. He is a war 
casualty and enters a period of con- 
valescence at home. Then suddenly all 
is changed: the man of chivalry be- 
comes the man of the spirit; the faith- 
ful follower, the master of himself and 
the leader of heroic souls; the soldier 
of men, the warrior of God. Through 
the years this “pilgrim of the apos- 
tolate” dedicates his life to God at 
Montserrat, initiates a life of prayer 
and penance at Manresa, visits the holy 
places in Jerusalem. He studies at 
Alcala. He is imprisoned at Salamanca. 
He works for his doctor's degree in 
theology at Paris. He finally comes to 
Rome. In the meantime, he composes 
the Exercises and subsequently brings 
into being the Ignatian wonder, the 
Society of Jesus 

Pere Dudon has given us a masterly 
life of his saintly founder, and Father 
Young offers a readable and adequate 
translation. The book is listed as a 
publication of the Science and Culture 


Series. 


JOHN CARROLL. 


THREE MINUTES A DAY 
By James Kelle 
Doubleday and Company. 

In the first lines of 

the preface, Father 

Keller. tells the story 

of a group of soldiers 

who were 


365 pages. 
$2.00 


stationed 

in the cold regions 

of Alaska during the 

early part of the last 

war. No elaborate 

communication system Rev. J. Keller 
had been built at the time, so the 
soldiers improvised a small receiver set 
in order to keep in contact with the 
homeland, the United States. 

This incident illustrates very accu- 
rately the purpose of this little volume. 
Those who have delved deeply into the 
realms of ascetical or mystical theology, 
who, as it were, have enjoyed the best 
communication with spiritual realities, 
may be impatient of the homely ex- 
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Gripping 

“A well-told, gripping tale of 
guilt, pursuit and retribution .. . 
the dialogue is convincing, the 
situation clear-cut, the pace lean 
and taut.”—-REV. H. C. GARDINER, 
$.J., America 


“Amazing” 


“An amazing novel... . The 
theme is universal.” 
—DR. DANIEL A. POLING 
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Vivid 
“One of the most vivid, power- 
ful and faultlessly written books 


in a decade.” 
—Philadelphia Inquirer 
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amples used in this book, but for the 
busy, everyday Catholic and Christian 
this book will serve as a station that 
will bring him in contact with his 
heavenly home, and give him a greater 
appreciation of his destiny and the God 
who fashioned it. 

Three Minutes a Day consists of 
meditations for each day in the year; 
an example is given, and a spiritual 
exhortation is placed at the conclusion. 
Like the parables in the Gospels, these 
little stories in their humble way, in- 
struct one in the love of God and 
neighbor and give many _ valuable 
points on self-knowledge. 

While we can boast of many excel- 
lent English treatises on meditation, 
which are based on the soundest 
Christian traditions, there are many 
who, for either lack of education or 
time, cannot avail themselves of these 
works. They are the many who find it 
very difficult to spend one hour with 
Christ. Father Keller hopes to persuade 
them to spend at least a few moments 
with Him each day. We pray that he 
succeeds, JOSEPH PRICE. 


SHORTNOTICES 


COOKING FOR CHRIST. By Florence 
Berger. 128 pages. National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference. $2.50. Food 
for both body and soul is offered 
through revealing legends and interpre- 
tation in Mrs. Berger’s culinary in- 
troduction to this book. She stresses the 
significance of Mother Church's special 
seasons and feast days “because the 
Christian home is an extension of the 
Mass. . . 

In neighborly fashion, eighty recipes 
that reflect these seasons are entertain- 
ingly shared, from whole wheat peni- 
tential Lenten bread, as life’s natural 
basic sustenance, to exultant Easter 
cake and eternity cookies. The Christ- 
mas Eve vigil, represented by Brittany's 
codfish dish, is followed by Bohemian, 
English, German, and American good- 
ies to celebrate the Infant's birthday. 

Even those who eschew an occasional 
exotic flavoring will relish the excellent 
spicing of these pages with herb lore 
and the folk ways of other Christian 
lands. Catholic wives and mothers, who 
seek to extend their creative powers to 
the nourishment they prepare for 
bodies as temples of the soul, will ap- 
preciate the interesting pages and 
varied recipes, completely indexed, in 
this unusual liturgical cookbook. Other 
readers will savor the tales and be 
tempted to share them at table _be- 
tween graces. 


AND MADLY TEACH. By Mortimer 
Smith. 107 pages. The Humanist Press. 
$2.00. The author is not a professional 
educator and is therefore quite ob- 











jective when he considers men who are, 
Luckily, he was one day appointed 
a board of education and began tg 
ponder just what sort of machine the 
public school system is. The answers 
he found to the questions that bothered 
him are not at all reassuring to the 
American parent who so calmly, so con. 
fidently turns his child over to the cup. 
rent type of pedagogy, riddled as it is 
with pragmatism, collectivism, and s¢- 
entism. This is a brief, but careful, 
book which should arouse long and 
equally careful thought in every parent, 
every American who reads it. 


THE THEORY OF EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES. By Alben 
Jay Nock. 153 pages. The Humanist 
Library. $2.25. In recent months there 
has been evidence of increased con- 
cern over the need to return to a lib- 
eral education in our colleges. In view 
of this now-popular interest, it is well 
that these Page-Barbour lectures de. 
livered in 1931 at the University of 
Virginia should again be presented in 
book form. For this is a strong appeal 
for a return to the classical tradition 
in our colleges, to what Mr. Nock calls 
“The Great Tradition.” Although he 
certainly overstresses the magic of drill 
in Latin and Greek, both as languages 
and vehicles of culture, still so much 
of truth lies within his thesis that his 
challenge is desirably astringent in an 
age of specialization. His observations 
on the distinction between education 
and mere training, between formative 
knowledge which builds character and 
instrumental knowledge which insures 
the making of a living lie at the bot- 
tom of his thesis and provide the 
kernel around which is woven much 
wit and not a little wisdom. 








A A newcomer to the neighborhood 

was anxious to make a social success. 
She decided to conduct a musicale 
and invite the town’s most promin- 
ent citizens, Her husband was en- 
trusted with the job of securing the 
musical talent. 

A few days before .the scheduled 
event, she asked her husband if he 
had engaged a pianist. 

“Yes, dear,” he replied. “Kablow- 
ski has consented to play. He's a 
great virtuoso.” 

“Never mind his morals,” 


replied 
the Mrs. “Can he play?” 





—James Cullin 
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Your Pilgrimage 
2M FRANC = 


MONT ST. MICHEL 


Your pilgrimage is not complete 


until you’ve visited the shrines 
and sanctuaries of France, steeped 
in the deepest and oldest re- 
ligious tradition. 

Starting from Paris, you might 


proceed to Chartres, Rouen, 
Lisieux, Bayeux, Mont St. Michel, 


Lourdes, and the Pyrenees, on 


to Provence and the Riviera, 
finding a concentration of re- 
ligious and historic interest. 


The Auvergne itinerary in- 
cludes the finest Romanesque 
churches in France. The Bur- 
gundy itinerary passes through 
Vezelay, Ars, Paray-le-Monial. 
The cathedrals of the Ile de 
France, around Paris, reflect the 
origins and development of 
Gothic Architecture. 


All Holy Routes lead to France. 
For information, write Dept. HY, 


Box 221, New York 10. For reserva- 
tions see y our friendly travel agent. 


FRENCH NATIONAL 
TOURIST OFFICE 


A service agency of the Ministry of Public 
Works, Transportation and Tourism 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO e MONTREAL 





NOTRE DAME DE PARIS 


‘A DRETON “PARDON ® 
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ms your tre 
CROWNED 
With SUCCESS? 


ITALY | 


fi / "TOR “ae 


TWA is the only scheduled U. S. airline 
offering direct service to ROME 


In less than a day after you leave the U. S. by dependable 
300-mph TWA Skyliner you’ll be in Rome, ready to take part 
in the inspiring Holy Year observances. 


BIG FARE SAVINGS THROUGH APRIL 


Special 15-day round-trip fares from New York to Rome are 
$485.40, actually only 10 per cent more than a regular one-way 
ticket! Also, speciai reduced 60-day round-trip fares save you 
up to $225 as compared with last year’s fares! 


TWA HOLY YEAR TOURS FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


TWA has arranged with leading tour operators for a series of 
attractive all-expense itineraries. You can enjoy a 15-day tour 
featuring Rome, Florence, Paris and the Riviera for as low as 


$646 from New York. 


Itineraries which also include Lisbon, Fatima, Madrid, Rome, 
Naples, Lourdes, Milan, Lucerne, Montreux, Geneva, Nice and 
Paris are available at slightly higher rates. Each tour of two or 
more passengers can be started on any day. 


Your travel agent will help. He'll arrange for TWA tickets, accom- 
modations, and advise you on passports, currency, etc., all at no 
charge to you. See him today, or call your nearest TWA ticket office. 


Special 15-day fares are subject to government approval. 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
OS. 4.- EUROPE-AFRICA-ASIA 








Trans World Airline 
Dept. S., 60 E. 42nd Street 
New York City 17, New York 


Dear Sirs: Please send me your free TWA Holy 
Year pilgrimage literature. Thank you. 








Name 
Street 
City. Zone. State. 











YOU CAN HAVE IT AT COST 
(Continued from Page 42) 


the time we're able to start paying.” 

They all looked concerned, 

“They don’t care when you pay it,” 
Tim said, 

“You get 
ordered, 

Tim knew his time had run out. He 
kissed his mother and went into the 
parlor to undress behind the stove. 

“And don't wake up John when you 
get in,” his mother called after him, 

Tim went up through the cold hall 
to the bedroom he shared with John, 
The straw matting on the bedroom 
floor was icy to his feet when he 
stepped out of his slippers. He slipped 
into bed, pushed John over to his side, 
and dragged free enough of the blankets 
to cover himself, 

Jsually he fell asleep almost as soon 
as he tumbled into bed, but tonight, 
even though it was so late, he lay awake 
for what seemed a long time. 

He thought about the broken bottle 
of medicine and how hopelessly weary 
his mother had looked. He _ worried 
about her. What if she didn’t live until 
he grew up? She was almost forty now. 

He wished he were a man. Men never 
felt lonely or frightened and they al- 
ways knew what to do. Even during 
the worst of the illness he hadn't wor 
ried much about his father, His father 
was too strong, too big to be imperiled 
even by pneumonia, but his mother 
was easily hurt. 

Maybe when he was a few years 
older, he could get a job in The Store 
or at Rock's, working after school and 
Saturdays. Then he could buy _ his 
mother things like a barrel of flour or 
the winter potatoes. When flour or 
several bushels of potatoes had to be 
bought, they always lost a lap in the 
race to keep up with the bill. But that 
would be a long time yet. 

He thought of the nickel he had 
been hoarding to buy marbles when 
the first mud appeared, and the marbles 
were displayed in lovely shining heaps 
on the counter of Mead Bros., Dry 
Goods and Novelties. He would take 
the nickel tomorrow and buy candy 
for his mother. Lecco Wafers, he de 
cided. Lecco Wafers were not his 
favorite candy but for a nickel a whole 
long roll of them could be bought. 
Opened up and spread out they would 
almost fill a small dish. He decided to 
get the all-chocolate kind. The assorted 
kind contained sharply flavored pink 
wafers that he didn’t care for at all. 

In the next room his father broke 
into a fit of coughing, and his mother’s 
footsteps were quick on the stairs, but 
he heard only vaguely. He dropped ofl 
to sleep thinking how comforted she 
would be with the Lecco Wafers. 


THE SIGN 


along to bed,” Jennie 










RED SCHOOLHOUSE 
(Continued from Page 38) 


which had been granted permits to use 
the schoolrooms for after-school activi- 
ties was the International Workers 
Order, high on the Justice Department's 
subversive list. “The TWO follows the 
atheistic policy of the Communist 
Party,” Rabbi Schultz declared. ‘“Never- 
theless it is now teaching classes in 
nine Bronx and _ Brooklyn public 
schools which cannot be used for the 
teaching of religion. What's fair about 
that?” The issue appears to revolve 
around the question: If religion can 
be legislated out of public schools, why 
not Communism? 

Were it left for the 
fight their own battle, 
a cause soon lost. 
are the so-called 


Communists to 
theirs would be 
Worse than the Reds 
“liberals” with their 
fuzzy-minded ideas of freedom as re- 
lated to subversive activity. It is said 
that if you kick a liberal in the pants 
then surely you have planted a foot on 
a fellow traveler. They wear a mask of 
respectability which the Communists 
would not dare These pseudo 
liberals assume that Communism, and 
specifically the Communist Party, has 
something to do with progressive ideas, 
and that membership in the Commu- 
nist Party is merely intellectual belief 
in certain ideas. All save the blind and 
the stupidly innocent know that this 
is Not so. 


assume. 


Communism means only one thing— 
the party centered in Russia. Commu- 
nism is,not at all a matter of progres- 
sive beliefs. Indeed, of itself, 
beliefs of any except 
forced by Russia’s will. The Commu- 
nist Party is a militant force aimed at 
‘making the Kremlin the master of the 
world, The individual Communist is 
ladled his doctrine by the Cominform. 
He does not have the freedom to rea- 
son for himself. He walks the party 
line, and he dare not deviate. There- 
fore, freedom of thought has no mean- 
The 


it has no 


sort those en- 


ing for a Communist. 
Communist 
destroy the 


American 
demands freedom only to 
American system and _ re- 
pattern it after the Moscow blueprint. 

The prime issue is: Can teachers be 
tolerated who are shackled hand and 
loot and soul to the party line? Ameri- 
can schools have always been sacred 
institutions for creative thought and 
free criticism. The Communist teacher 
is totally inimical to both. The Com- 
munist teacher has no integrity. He is 
a trained liar. He should be kicked 
out of the American teaching system, 
no questions asked. As for the “liberals” 
and the fellow travelers, the Communist 
Party has fertile seeds in these fellows 
and well they know where to plant 
them. These jackals should also be re- 
moved from the school system as one 
would cut out a cancer. 
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Do You Make 
these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


MANY persons say 
tween you and I” in 
stead of “between you and 
me"—or use “who for 
whom'’—or don't know 
whether to spell certain 
words with one or two 
c's” or “m's” or ‘t's’ or 
with ie” of ei, et 
Every time you speak or 
write you show what you 
are Mistakes in English 
reveal lack of education, 
rehnement — prevent you 
from presenting your 
thoughts in the strongest way 
Real command of ——- will 
help you reach any goal 
Wonderful Invention 

Only 15 minutes a day with Sherwin Cody's new 
invention—and you can actually SEE your English 
improve. It teaches by HABIT—makes it easier to do 
the RIGHT way. Wonderful self-correcting lessons. 
FREE BOOK ON ENGLIS Lack of language 
power may be costing you thousands of dollars every 
year. See what Mr. Cody can do for you; it costs 
you nothing to find out. Write for free book, “How 
You Can Master Good English in 15 Minutes a 
Day It will prove a revelation. WRITE NOW. 
Sherwin Cody Course in English, se2 B & O Bidg., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY 





Be Your Own 
MUSIC 
Teacher 


Learn at Home 


by wonderful improved 
method. Simple as A. B. C. 


instead tiresome 

exercises. When you finish 

one of these delightfully 
easy lessons you've added a a “piece” 
You read notes, too—no umbers’” or 
some of our 850,000 students 


to your list. 
trick music. 


Then a pic- 
you how to do it. Then you do it oureutl 
and hear it. In a few short months you become a good 
musician—the life of every party. 


Free Print and Picture Sample 


You may quickly become s fine player through the U. 8. 

School home study method. Mail coupon for Free Book 
Free Print and Picture Sample. 

Please mention your ‘avorite instrument. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF aowe 
622 Brunswick Bidg. . ¥. 10, ™. Y¥. 





U. S. School of Music 

622 Brunswick Bidg. ™. ¥. 10, ™. ¥. 
} am interested in music stud + particularity in the 
instrument checked below “We send your free 
illustrated booklet, ‘‘How to Learn Music at Home," 
ind the free Print and Picture Sample. 

Pianec Accordion Tenor Banjo 

Modern Elemen- 














Kneeler Chair 


The Only Folding Chair of its type in America 





indispensable for All Catholic Institutions 
This Unique Chair has many and varied uses-- 


cali 
Pan aah ae 








CLARIN MFG. co ““” 


E> 


IN THE SA SANCTUARY — 
ta with Car 


CHICAGO 44, ILL. 


> 














| CHURCHES, WOMEN'S CLUBS, SOCIETIES, Ete. 


‘100 
Hi 


Plus 24 Wood 
Card Tables 


F. W, MATWERS, Dept. TS, MT. EPHRAIM, H. 











Sell CATHOLIC Everyday Cards 
Earn EASY MONEY ee 








MIDWEST CARD CO. 


415 NORTH Sth STREET, DEPT. 54-V IT. LOUIS 1, mISSOUR 
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A REAL KITCHEN NEED 


COOKING tt hangs on rim of pot between 
SPOON stirrings. Made in 8 and 10 in. 
length of stainless steel. Handle does not get hot. 
Price $1.45 for set of two in gift box. If not sold 
by your dealer we will send by parcel post direct. 


SALESPEOPLE WANTED EVERYWHERE 
FRONOCK-STEWART CO. 96 Harris Court, Worcester, Mass. 













Women, Turn Spare Time into Cash! 


Make welcome extra money with glorious 
Wallace Brown ne 








py oath Am Boost your earnings 
ith 18 other fast-selling assortmen’ 
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THE LAST SUPPER by Leonardo Da Vinci 
The Christian world’s most treasured painting 
reproduced in full natural colors on a fine 
10 in. China plate bordered in 22-Karat gold 
leaf-lace. This inspiring, decorative plate 
only $2.00 each, C.0.D. Orders shipped 
promptly. Insured safe delivery! Plate 
hanger to fit only 25¢ each. 


JOHN DEAL COMPANY 
Dept. F-3 124 Fourth Ave., South 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 































































































T e Invitations 
W edd i ig Announcements 
100 Engraved $13.50 
Send For Including 2 sets of envelopes 
Samples 100 imitation Engraved $5.00 











S. OTT ENGRAVING CO. 
1042 Chestnut St. Phila. 7, Pa. 
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iss rccbles 




















MITCHELL MFG 
2748 S 34th St A 

















Passionist Vocation for Girls! 


Perhaps Over Lord ts calling you fo serve Him. The 
Passionist Sisters ore @ Congregation of trained Social 
Workers and Edvcotors, affiliated with the Passionist 
Fathers. The Novitiate for the United States is ot Mt. 
St. Joseph, Bristol, R.1. 

For particulars apply to the 

Rev. Mother Provincial, C.P. 
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“Christmas For Kitty” 


Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

I wish to congratulate you on carrying 
the fine set of photos on “Christmas for 
Kitty” in your December issue. Three Lions’ 
photographers deserve a lot of credit. 

I've-read THe Sicn for quite some time, 
but Father Gorman’s editorial, “Capitalism 
Canonized?” in the same issue is a gem. 
Best I ever read. 

MICHAEL N. SVFRCHECK 
New York, N. Y. 


Appreciation 


Eprrors oF THE SIGN: 

When I first made the acquaintance of 
THE Sten three years ago, it struck me as 
an admirable magazine and it seems to me 
it has constantly improved. 

This December issue has not only valu- 
able material—the Schweitzer article is cer- 
tainly important, the article on Ronald 
Knox is delightful, and I consider “Uncle 
Jay’s Last Christmas” a much above average 
story, to mention only three items—but the 
whole appearance and layout is so good. 

ANNE THAXTER EATON 
New York, N. Y. 


Information 


Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

The map published on page eight of the 
December issue, although it comes from a 
generally reliable source, is erroneous. 

The section of- Afghanistan known as 
Kush was wrested by the Russians three 
years ago, without a peep from our State 
Department. Soviet Russia now reaches to 
the border of India, controls the two camel 
routes from Kashgar and Khotan, and now 
controls the only really good pass into 
India. It has been building a military road 
into this newly acquired area, and could 
now overrun Kashmir and the rich Indus 
Valley in the time it would take our State 
Department to assemble a debating com- 
mittee. 

Grorce S. Brapy 
Washington, D. C. 


“Stage and Screen’’ 


Eprrors or THE SIGN: 

I must take time out to tell you what a 
wonderful magazine you publish. One of 
your regular features I enjoy the most is 
“Stage and Screen” by Jerry Cotter. I always 
read his review before attending a movie, 
and from his opinion I get a good idea 
whether I will enjoy the movie. I also find 


that my opinion of the movie usually co. 
incides with his. 
Just keep publishing your magazine, and 
I'll be happy. 
GERALD MICHUDA 
Chicago, Il. 


“Sign” Policy 


Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

While L respect the fine Catholic back. 
ground of your periodical, I cannot accept 
its policy of New Deal Socialism—its love 
and idolatrous worship of the so-called 
“labor leaders”—while ridiculing in great 
part the thing that makes our beloved coun- 
try great—or what in the past contributed 
to making it so—that privilege of “free 
enterprise.” 

I do not care to have my children reading 
the things that you might well expect to 
find in the Daily Worker. 1 want my kids 
to be not only good Catholics but good 
Americans, and some of your contributors 
and even your editorials fall far short of 
that—at least in my opinion. 

JAMes W, Kuse 
Glendale, Calif. 


Sign’? Cover 


Eprrors of THE SIGN; 

We received our December issue of THe 
Sicn, and I was both surprised and pleased 
to see the beautiful painting, “The Small 
Cowper Madonna,” on the cover. I hope 
you print more such covers, 

Mary Barsato 
Chicago, Tl. 


“Thought Control’ 


Eptrors oF THE SIGN: 

I was interested in the reprint from the 
November issue of THE SIGN, entitled 
“Thought Control— American Plan” by 
John O'Connor. I think it is most unfor- 
tunate, however, that Mr. O'Connor was 
not cognizant of the very apt squib which 
appeared on the sheet—“Prejudice is being 
down on what we are not up on.”—Rachel 
Du Bois. It is also unfortunate that Mr. 
O'Connor does not seem to recognize the 
more friendly relationship between psycho- 
analysis and the thinking of informed Cath- 
olic leadership. 

Bryant M. Wepce, M.D. 
Chicago, Il. 


Epitors oF THe SIGN: 


I read with a great deal of interest 
“Thought Control—American Plan.” 


THE SIGN 


Lam a psychiatrist, certified by the Amer- 
ican Board, on the staff of the Psychiatric 
Department of the Philadelphia General 
Hospital since 1926, and neuropsychiatrist 
to the Municipal Court, Philadelphia, since 
1920. ; 

J am very much impressed with your 
abstract. | am not a Roman Catholic, but 
| have a fair number of members of your 
church in my care. If they are upset by 
failure to follow out the tenets of the 
Church, I call on my friend, Monsignor 
Cornelius Brennan, who is head of the 
Catholic Children’s Bureau of Philadelphia 
and also Catholic Chaplain of the Phil- 
adelphia General Hospital. He always gives 
me wise advice as to the handling of the 
religious end of their problems. 

WILLIAM Drayton, Jr., M.D. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Forrors oF THE SIGN: 

Since I was a participant in the Battle 
of Montreal and one of the nominees op- 
posed to the Menninger group, I am par- 
ticularly anxious to secure reprints of your 
article, “Thought Control—American Plan,” 
which appeared in the November issue. 

Newpicate M. Owenssy, M.D. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Eprrors oF THE SIGN: 

Is your letter of propaganda an expres- 
sion of your good will at this Holy Season? 

Professor Charcot was not a “notorious 
hypnotist.” He was a very eminent neu- 
rologist, whose work contributed to the 
welfare of numerous sick people. He was, 
unless [ am mistaken, a Roman Catholic. 

“What, O man, doth the Lord require 
of Thee, but to do justly, love mercy, and 
walk humbly with thy God.” 

Think it over, and with humility! 

This refers to the Menninger Foundation. 

A. E. Tart, M.D. 

Haverford, Pa. 


Farmer's Angle 


Eprrors oF THE SIGN: 

There have been many times when I 
have had occasion to take issue with your 
views. I suppose this is only natural for 
any thinking person who reads such an 
outspoken publication as yours. I would 
like to take the liberty of mentioning one 
particular fault that I have found in all 
Catholic literature lately, in the hope that 
you will bear in mind that I still believe 
yours is the outstanding magazine today. 

I am a farmer. I see you too are against 
price support since it means higher food 
prices. This seems to negate your claims to 
fairness for workers and place you in the 
position of favoring only organized labor. 
I am close enough to this so that I could 
write a book, but to go into it briefly. 

Parity of course means the same pur- 
chasing power per unit of production, eg. 
if wheat was one dollar a bushel in 1910 
and shoes coat one dollar a pair. If shoes 
today are $2.50, a bushel of wheat should 
also be $2.50. In other words farmers are 
put on a piecework basis. Obviously, in an 
industry half hand and half mechanized 
since 1910, some get great economic ad- 
Vantage from this (in particular potato 
men and the far Midwestern wheat grower), 
However, the great majority whose produc- 
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IN HOLY YEAR 
THE HISTORIC SHRINES OF 


ye & 
», ARE ON EVERY PILGRIM’S WAY 


x 
Devaluation makes a stop-over in Britain ‘, 
more than ever worth while! 


When you cross the Atlantic in Holy Year, extend your 
pilgrimage . . . to Britain! Visit miraculous Walsingham, 
and Carfin, “The Lourdes of Scotland’’. See ancieut 
Glastonbury . . . Holywell and Holyrood . . . St. Alban’s 
and Princes Risborough. 

Now, with costs to you in Britain cut almost one third, 
you can do more, see more, stay longer . . . yet spend less. 
Don’t miss this chance of a lifetime. You couldn’t choose 
a better year to go! 


TO COMPLETE YOUR HOLY YEAR PILGRIMAGE... 


Sowa. to ith 


PLAN NOW! Ask your travel agent for this 

FREE booklet ‘‘Travelling Economically in Great Britain” 
illustrated literature. Or write BRITISH TRAVEL 
CENTRE, 336 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 














MISSIONARY | SISTERS 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 


devote themselves to teaching, nursing and caring for 
the aged and orphans in the home and foreign mis- 
sions. Candidates between 14 to 30 desiring to join 
their ranks are invited to write to 


Mother Superior, St. Michael's Convent 
Bernharts P. O. Reading, Pa. 


1S OUR LORD CALLING YOU TO BE 
A MISSIONARY Frccangy 


if thou wilt be perfect’ . low Francis of 
Axsixt in buliding up Christ's ‘sairitaas’ taitice cnet for 
time, but for eternity. What greater work has life tw 
offer than tis’ Come without counting the cost. 
xenerous soul ts needed to answer the ery for help of the 
Colored People In millions still outside the True Fold. 


Christ is waiting to use each and all, Write today for 
tormation 





The Reverend Lag Provincial, 0, 8. F., 
Franciscan Con 

3725 Ellerstie Soom 

Baltimore 18, Maryland 





Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
Williamsville, New York 

devote their lives te the care of orphans and the 

ened, to aursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 

ing of youth, The Community enjoys the privilege 

of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and 

contemplative life. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 














The Little Seterset of the Assumption 


HOME MISSIONERS who pm their lives to gaining 
the family to Christ th h the 


ond spiritual works of mercy in the homes of the Sick Poor. 
Young ledy, yes. YOU who read this notice, would 
you not like to follow such o Christ-like mission? 
For further information apply to 
EVEREND MOTHER SUPERIOR +9, he 
Philadelphia o 





6611 Wissehicken Ave. 








VOCATIONS NEEDED 


How would you like to become a SERVANT OF 
THE HOLY INFANCY OF JESUS and devote your 
life to the aged and the sick, of to new-born 
infants? We also do choritable work in homes 
and foreign missions, and perform domestic duties. 
For further information write te: 
ae M. PRAXEDIS, VILLA MARIA 
P. ©. Box 708 Plainfield, 











The Church needs Missi ies techi i i 
workers, teachers, nurses. Young women between the 
ages of i and 27 of normal health, average intel- 


ligence and ge heart are qualified 
toe all this oye If interested app 


; MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
Missionary Sisters 
St. Mary's Convent 
Huntington 2, W. Va. 

















THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are carn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 





THE MISSIONARIES 
of the SACRED HEART 
welcome young men and boys desiring to serve 
God as priests or lay brothers in the home or 
foreign missions (Japan, Chino, New Guinea, 
Gilbert Islands, New Britain and other, South Seo 
Islands). Lack of funds no obstac' 
— APPLY TODAY — 
8th ete: yt and School Students 
College and Geecastie Students for Clerical 
Novitiate and 
Office Workers, Mechanics, Formers 
all Trades for Lay Brothers’ Novitiate 
Write now to: 
DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS, 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, 
Geneva, Iilinois. 











BOYS called to the service of GOD 
The Minor Seminary of the Discalced Carmelite 
Fathers receives young men and boys who feel 
themselves called to serve God im the religious 
state. Boys who have finished grammar scliool 
or higher nav. rarviee may a te: 
O.C.D. 


Minor Seminary Our ledy 
Hely Hill P. O., Hubertus, Wisconsin 
Worthy boys unable to pay board and tition 
—-—— will be given consideration. — — — 

















The Boys of America Need You! 
Eighth grede and high school graduates are invited 
to join the 


BROTHERS OF SAINT FRANCIS XAVIER 
(Xeverian Brothers) 


Teachers in American schools fer 95 
For Information and literature write to: 


VOCATION DIRECTOR: 4409 Frederick Avenue 
Baltimore 29, Maryland 


The Brothers of Holy Cross 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Offer to young men interested in the religious life 
many types of activities: teaching in grammar 
schools, high scheols, colleges, homes for under- 
privileged boys, foreign missions; office work, 
trades, ete. Write for illustrated booklet, “Holy 
Cross Brothers.” Address 

















Become a Salvatorian Brother 


Do you wish to serve the Divine Savior by dedicating 
your talents to Him? As o Salvatorion Brother you con 
do this as a Carpenter, Engineer, Gardener, Tailor, 
Bookkeeper or in any other occupation. By prayer and 
work you become an associate with priests in the 
aposteiate of saving souls. We ore interested in all 
young men who feel they have a vocation. 
Write to: Very Reverend Father Provincial, 
of the Divine Savior, St. ae 5 Wisc. 





YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine Moster 
and eam Ay boarding school work or the 

b! boys can obtain more 
seanenaeion by ilies to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 
Mt. Alverno, Cincinnroti 5. Ohio. Eighth grade 
graduotes ore also now being accepted in our 
New St. Joseph Jjuniorate. 

















more advanced 
ceallign a required for lay 





tion and literature write to: 


RECTOR OF SACRED HEART SEMINARY — FORESTVILLE 
CINCINNATI 30, OHIO 


—SONS OF THE SACRED HEART— 
FOR FOREIGN AND HOME MISSIONS 


Would you like to be a priest or a brother for foreign and home missions? 

— We offer this opportunity to the boys of high schoo! and college age, to 

the students, to seminarians and to priests.—-No s 
brothers— Lack obstacle— 


of funds no For informa- 
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tion is limited by size of farm will be f 
when prices drop to parity (as they abe 
accept a igio standard of living (or 
chase power). This means back to the goad 
old days of seventy- and eighty-hour weeks, 
with mother getting gray over the pressure 
cooker. 


GENE SULLIVAN 
Kennedyville, Md. 


“Letters” 


Eprrors or THE SIGN: 

Needless to say that we all enjoy reaaing 
THe SIGN very much, and it would be hard 
to say which of the articles we read first- 
probably though we turn to the “Letters” 
shortly after the magazine is opened. This 
is because so often attention is called i» 
articles in an earlier number, and then we 
look up that number to see if we agree 
with the writer or not. Since we like t 
keep Thr SicN on hand for reference, we 
are rather stingy with it and do not send 
it away as we do so many other magazines, 

Mrs. CHartes V. Orrner 
Darien Center, N. Y. 
Eprrors of 
In your 


THe SIGN: 

“Letters” columns in the October 
issue, | encountered a remark which is very 
far from the truth and secondly helps to 
perpetuate the heresy of racism. The re- 
mark was made by Hermann Arendtz of 
Cocoa, Florida. He stated, “segregation is 
most conducive to peaceful and friendly 
relations.” From the context of the letter 
Mr. Avendtz did not mean in the abstract 
but, on the contrary, in practice. 

Now let us look at the position of the 
hierarchy on this issue. “In practice, segre- 
gation does not exist without discrimina- 
tion and discrimination does not exist with- 
out injustice.” (From Interracial Justice 
issued by the San Antonio Archdiocesan 
Committee on Interracial Relations, 1945.) 

“Open wide the doors of all churches, all 
schools, all unions, all fraternal bodies, and 
all business to people of every race and 
color. Only by working, praying, and wor- 
shipping together can you wipe out the 
misunderstandings which are fertile soil for 
race hatred.” (Msgr. John A. Ryan and 316 
prominent Americans in a public statement 
in 1943.) 

Finally, I say, look at the record. For 
eighty years we have had segregation; are 
the relationships between the races friendly? 
Segregation doesn't work—let’s try a Chris- 
tian plan, now! 


Henry J. HuSMANN 
Conception, Mo. 


Press and Communism 


Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

The all-out fight of the Catholic Church 
in America against Communism, especially 
through the Catholic press, is no doubt 
most necessary and to be commended. 

Nevertheless one is bound to question the 
efficacy of such a struggle carried on con- 
stantly in a spirit of haranguing and ex- 
horting— in name calling (“parlor-pinks, 
etc.”)—to the detriment and neglect of con- 
sistently calling the attention of the reader 
to and instructing him in the social and 
political doctrines of Christ and His Church. 

At the moment I have loaned a clipping 


THE SIGN 
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ofa quotation from Osservatore gerard § 


which I believe fully expresses the Pope's 
attitude toward Capitalism vs. Communism, 
but I think I am able to give the gist 
(April, 1949) to this effect: . That the 
Church actually has less of a quarrel with 
the economic system of Marx, which has 
for its ideals at least the betterment of 
man’s earthly lot, were it not for the un- 
equivocal atheism and God-hating ideology 
that Marxists promulgate— —than with cap- 
italism which is arrogantly and flagrantly 
materialistic, indifferent if not hostile to 
the Christian faith and morals and has no 
philosophy whatever but downright avarice 
for its motive and end And, while not 
always by as violent means, nevertheless by 
cupidity and chicanery it has reduced its 
millions of hapless dependents to a slavery 
not dissimilar to the Communist for- 


So much constant harping on the “patri- 
otic good American” theme and praise of 
the American standards that by and large 
are grossly materialistic, almost pagan, 
makes one wonder if smugness doesn't take 
the place of responsibility, thus setting a 
pattern for an “I-told-you-so” attitude when 
or if the totalitarian setup in government 
should triumph. 

Mrs. C. F. O’TOOLe 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Remailing Service 


Epirors or THe Sion: 

If the readers of THe Sicn wish to 
remail the magazine or any Catholic pub- 
lication to a missionary, please write to 
the address given below. In your letter 
give the name of the magazine or maga- 
zines you wish to remail. The address of 
an appreciative missionary or chaplain will 
be sent as soon as possible. 

Kenrick REMAILING SERVICE 
7800 Kenrick Rd. 
St. Louis 19, Mo. 


Catholic Book Month 


Eprrors oF THE SIGN: 

As librarian for the Lending Library of 
the Bridgeport Council of Women, I am 
writing to suggest to you the idea of a 
Catholic Book Month in November or De- 
cember to give us a chance to talk about 
Catholic books for Christmas gifts when 
the publishers and authors are offering 
their new books in greatest numbers and 
when people are beginning to think of their 
winter's reading. February is fine as Cath- 
olic Press Month, as the press publications 
are issued regularly all year long, but it is 
a little late for book publicity. People are 
beginning to be “spring” minded again, and 
most of the winter reading has been se- 
lected. 

Ata recent meeting of our Council I had 
a display and gave a talk on Catholic books 
for Christmas gifts, and it suggested to me 
the idea of an official Catholic Book Month 
before Christmas. I am writing to several 
publishers of Catholic literature to suggest 
the idea and hope that before next year 
a number of them will get together on the 
idea. Your support for such a project would 
be valuable. 

(MRs.) VERONICA S. FLYNN 





Bridgeport, Conn. 
February, 1950 


Treasures 
from Seven Seas 


Always the cream 
of the catch. 





€ you cannot purchase this in your home 
town—write vs— P.O. Box J. S., Chicago (90) 





Qualily Foods 





MISERICORDIA scicci of Nursing 
HOSPITAL 541 East 86th St., N.Y. 28,N.Y. 


An Accredited School Conducted by the Sisters of 
Misericorde. Four Yeors of High School Required 
Classes start in Morch and September. For further 
information apply to: The Director, School of Nursing 





Marymount College 


Los Angeles, California 


Accredited residence college for women. A.B., 8.5. de 
grees. Liberal Arts, Educotion, Commerce, Home Eco- 
nomics, Music, Art, ond Apporel Merchandising. Pre- 
Nursing Course. 


Only Catholic college in U. S. 
granting bachelor’s degree in 
Apparel Merchandising 
Suburban location Outdoor sports 


Address: 
Committee on Admissions 


BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Ages 6-14 


Our Lady of Bethlehem Academy 








EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 





MORRIS SCHOOL 
Post Office Bex 137 
, Arkansas 
Conducted by the Franciscan Brothers 
located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large gymno- 
sium and indoor pool; private iake; all major 
Elementary grodes 


sports. Accredited fitth te the 
eighth; two yeors of High. 











An accredited Catholic Insti- 

JUNIOR the- Woods. Resident and Day 
Students. 2 year transfer 

COLLEGE — course in arts. Ter- 
courses in Home Crafts. 

Washington, D. 2. Secretarial B Science. General. 


Bn Se nee 
Dunblane Hall—Grades 1 to 8. Address: Box 15 














ALBERTUS MAGNUS COLLEGE 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
4 CATHOLIC LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE FOR 


Pre-Professional training for medicine. law and social 
service; courses in education and 
teach 
B. A. DECREE 
Ninety Minutes from Grond Central Station, N. Y. 
ADDRESS: REGISTRAR 


BARRY COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN—MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Music, Teacher Training, Home Economics, Pre- 
Nursing, Pre-medics, Laboratory Technic, Sociol 
Service, Business. 
Beoutiful campus with outdoor swimming pool. 
All sports. 


Address: The Deon 








| ARCHMERE ~ 


Catholic Geantry Decitest 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
nder Norbertine Canons 
Junior and Boater High School rol Couress 
ition Emphasized. Small Classes 
Limited ~~ Ee, All Sports. Gym. 


Fully Accredited. 
VERY REV. HEADMASTER 
Box 67-8, Claymont, Delaware 


Saint Mary-ot-the-Woods 


In the inspiring environment of this accredited 
standard college, girls acquire cultural knowledge 
and career skills, B.A. and B.S degrees. Music, 
art, commerce, secretarial, journalism, teacher 
training, speech and radio. Beautiful buildings, 
spacious campus. Tennis, riding, swimming. 
Catalog. Early cgi ration advised. 
SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 














Conducted by Sisters of St. Josep 
LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 











ST. JOSEPH Preparatory School 
BOX A—BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY 
Boarding and Day School for BOYS 


Conducted by the Xoverion Brothers, 7th grade 
thry high school. Stote occredited. Individvel and 
small group instruction. All sports. Moderate tyi- 
tion. Send for catalog 


APPLY EARLY AS ENROLLMENT IS LIMITED 











COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


Nerth Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. Conducted by the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame. & 
FOR INFORMATION | ADDRESS 

THE REGISTRAR 


























MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 


Boarding High School for 
Conducted by Brothers of St. Francis Xavier since 
1876. Students from East to West coast; Central 
and So. America. Scientific, Classical, Business and 
General. Courses. Accredited by Middle States As- 
sociation and. Maryland. All major sports, band. 
orchestra. Directed study and b 

Address: Headmaster, H 
Irvington, Baltimore 29, Md., for catalog. 











REGIS COLLEGE noc: 


Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph 














SIENA HEIGHTS wtcicay 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Se ae wy Sisters of St. Dom- 
inic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Commercial Education; Home Economics; 
Teacher Training; - gg ety Pre-Legal and and Pre- 
Medical Courses; Two ar Terminal Course in 
Secretarial Work. Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 

@ Campus Life 





For Further Informatioa Address the Dean - 





COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A Catholic college conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity. Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all standard 
requirements. Regular arts courses, business adminis- 
tration, home pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. “ degrees. 


For information address: Director of Admissions 
Cenvent Station, N. J. 





COUEGE SAINT TERESA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Board of Regents. Accredited 





.» and Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 


in connection with the college. Address the Secretary. 





WINONA, 
coe Caldwell College for Women 
Registered for Teacher's License by the New York 
by the Association of 

iti Holds Membership in the North 
Central Association of Colleges. Standard courses 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Science, 


A standardized Conservatory of Music is maintained 





Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 
























































ACADEMY OF Si SAINT JOSEPH 


Brentwood, Long — 
School Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 


mental Music. Commercial Subjects. Extensive Grounds, 
Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor Skating Rink. 


Address Directress 








Academy of Mount St. Vincent 


New = 
hool i lle States 
ee ee eT oe Country schoo! for aire, beautifully located among 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and Instru- eo eave Hills. 
Athletics, including ol! sports. Character 
social training, — core, Individual attention, 
Send for Illustrated 








DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL fer BOYS 
Cenducted by Benedictine Fathers 
College Preparatory courses and Seventh and Eighth 


Grades. Small classes. Supervised study. Complete 
athletic program and facilities. Accredited 


Address: Secretary, Delbarton Scheel 
Morristown, New Jersey Phone: Mo. 4-3231 


Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 


Four-Year Course leading to the Degree of 
Arts Science Education. 


LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls—A bone a 
School—Commercia: 








tered Regents High 
Electives. 


Resident and Day Students 





el 








TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
by the Regents, Ac. 

















tH and 
rses. Art, Music, Dromat nang a Soman 


guidance, 


















































Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
fine arts. 


Unusually kb astifted 1 ei. campus . 
Forty minutes from soon Tok City. 





























MOUNT SAINT MARY 


ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. Stote- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
college, business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
proof buildings; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 





Catalog. 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 











Tuxede 230 
GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
IE Pin ostchester LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion Foremost Catholic Military School under direction 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 


of Christion Brothers. ‘Accredited col prepare, 
tion. Grades 8-12. Small classes. sea T.C. 


Beautiful eS m with all athletic 
a. i eye acre ca! we cages = te ate facili- 









































For povhnnd write Registrar, 
BOX &, OAKDALE, L. 1., M. ¥. 





























Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
with the State University. Grades 5 through 12. 
School buses leave from Jomeica, 

—— Neck and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains 
at 





SYOSSET, LONG ISLAND, NEW 





Affiliated 










yosset. 
School Sexsion ig fe yy 
Conducted by: THE SISTERS OF 





Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees. 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce ‘Education, and Teacher Training. 
Association of A 

















Offering A.B. and B.S. 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westcheste. County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 








College of Mount Saint feaph-en-fhe Cho 


oo located near 


by SISTERS OF “or CHauirY 
Devoted to Higher Education of 


Standard courses to mh “33. B. 
Mus., and B.S. in Mus. Eiucntion- ‘In 
ation with the Good 


Samari 
cinnati, a five-year course leads to degree of 
B.S. and diploma of Graduate Nurse. 


For Prospectus Address The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 








St. MICHAEES 
COLLEGE 


Winooski 16, VERMONT 


A liberal Arts College for 
men. Near Burlington. 
Courses leading to B.A. and 
B.S. degrees. Fully accred- 
ited. All sports, including 
winter activities in scenic 
locale. Enroliment limited to 
1,000. 

Write Registrar 

for CATALOGUE 





COLLEGE OF 
ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 
Resident and Day College for Women 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
B.A. and B.S. 


Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Pre-Medics, Teacher Training, 
Nursing, Home Economics, and Music 
Address 








Si. Mary's Springs Academy 


Co-educational Day School 


Grades 9 to 12. State Accredited. Member of 
the North Central Association of Secondary 








Schools. 





SETON HILL COLLEG 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Libera] Arts, Music, Home Economics 
Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Residence for GIRLS 


Address: The Registrar 




















ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 
Conducted the Belisions @f the Rouete of the 
Holy ‘Child cous. A College for Catholic Women. 
meg KE LE kg ee 
sylvania with power confer in Arts, 
gy ay 


studen' Situated eleven miles from Philadelphia 
on the Sain Line of the P. B. RB. 














MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 0. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 











STAMPS 
You Save —can help us 
SAVE SOULS. 
MOST VALUED—Commemorat- 
ive, Air Mail, Precancelled, high 
denomination United States and 
Foreign. But all stamps have 
value in this work for God and 
souls. 
Fill a box and send to: 
PASSIONIST FATHERS 
Holy Cross Seminary 
Dunkirk, New York 
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DO YOU NEED PRAYERS? 


If you do, the Passionist Missionaries will be happy to list your name, the 
members of your family, or friends, among the Passionist Associates for whom 
Holy Mass and Special Prayers are offered daily by 2,000 Passionist Religious. 

You help the Passionist Missionaries preach Jesus Christ Crucified in mission 
lands. For your charity you will receive the same spiritual benefits that are at- 
tached to membership in the Passionist Mass Association, except that benefits in 
Passionist Associates are limited to one year from the date the new member is 
enrolled. A Membership Card will be sent for each individual enrollment! 


PASSIONIST ASSOCIATES OFFERING FOR EACH NAME ENROLLED $1.00 


Passionist Associates 
UNION CITY NEW JERSEY 
This is to certify that 





entitled to all the spiritual benefits attached to said Membership for the term 
of one year: 


beginning ; ————— El 


Enrolled by 





City 
The Living and the Dead may be enrolled. 


Fill in coupon and mail with offering. MEMBERSHIP CARD 


RISK RGR FR ST SK ER RGR SE SRS, 


THE GIFT OF GIFTS 


Passionist Perpetual Mass Association 


BENEFITS 


2 ) Holy Mass every day 
Living Members ) 15 High Masses yearly 


)Holy Mass every day 
Besenced Members ) 15 High Masses yearly 
Requiem Mass is offered and Office for the Dead recited by 
the entire Religious Community the first day of each month 
in every Passionist Monastery. High Mass of Requiem and 
Office for the Dead during the octave of All Souls for De- 
ceased Members. 
Living and Deceased Benefactors are remembered daily in 
Masses and Prayers of 2,000 Passionist Religious. 


PERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP OFFERING 
For each name enrolled $5.00 


PERPETUAL FAMILY MEMBERSHIP 


(Husband, wife, sons and daughters— 
—living and dead) m 
OR $25.00 WR . e Pe = ~ me ‘i 
(Mother, father, sisters, and brothers ied enepar lor S SUC ty > 
—living and dead) & 
The Living and the Dead may be enrolled. Fill in and mail Don , Henrtector of the Passionint Congregation and shaves im the 
the coupon to P. O. Box 41 or to nearest Passionist Monastery. ~ , 


Pasronnt Monastery an 


Enclosed is offering of $ ; 
Mas: offered and ~\ 
on the foret day of 


‘ " paso and Office for 
i eo « r als. Spocral Prayers ar cited dab the 
as a Passionist Benefactor et nl Se ns ure recited daily by 


vkectng md deceurd Benctactors 


Street 





| 
| 
| 
| Enrolled by 
| 
| 
| 


City or Town 


-_ For each Perpetual Membership this beautifully 
(Mark name enrolled with x living or dead) ; inminated cartifiente, geagetly tacsclbed. 





WE PREACH CHRIST CRUCIFIED! 


Saint Paul of the Cross, founder of the Passionist Mis- 
sionaries, lived a long and arduous life winning souls 
preaching the love of Jesus Christ Crucified. Beginning in 
his day, up to the present, Saint Paul's followers take a 
fourth vow to promote this devotion in the hearts of the 
faithful, and to spread it among all the infidels on the earth. 


Now Passionist Missionaries are laboring for souls 
throughout the whole wide world. In North and South 
America, Europe, Africa, China, India, and Australia, there 
s urgent work to be done for souls redeemed by the Most 
Precious Blood of our Divine Redeemer. 


During this Holy Year 1950 you and the Passionists are 
entreated to sacrifice for God's honor and glory, and for 
Christ's Church. Jesus Christ Crucified must be preached in 
the faraway places of the world. Your help is needed. 


Join our Christmas Club for Christ. We'll send you a 
Mite Box. Bank a Penny-a-Day for the Missions. 


You will be remembered daily in the Holy Masses and 
Prayers of the Passionist Missionaries, and you and your 
intentions will be remembered in the Novenas of Masses 
beginning the first day of each month yearly. 


SAINT PAUL of the Cross 


ee ee en ee eee 

Enroll Me in Your Penny-A-Day Christmas Club for Christ. Send Me a Mite Box. 
Holy Year 1950. For God's honor and glory we request enrollment in your Christmas ' 
Club for Christ. Please send your Penny-A-Day Mite Boxes to the following: 


HOLY YEAR 1950 


Name............ 


Street 


a 


City and S 
Penny-A-Day ity and State 


OE A ae 
for 


The Missions 


ee , 


City and State 


(Cut out coupon and mail to) 
join Our Christmas Club For Christ 


The Passionist Missionaries 
P. O. Box 41 Union City, N. J. 


Scidiadhal tape anhpdilgncnipienaitn antennal 








